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F the treatise at the head of this list, there would be diffi- 

culty in determining whether it is most remarkable, that it 
should have been printed before the events of last July, or that 
it should have been kept under a bushel after. To drag it from 
its unjust, and indeed unscriptural, hiding-place, and to garnish 
it with such small fry of ephemeral productions as may illustrate 
its importance and extend, its effects, will be the object of the 
Article that follows. 

A military force has always been--a mystery. It was 
a thing that a nation ought to have, and ought not to have. 
When the public is in bodily fear;—as, for instan¢e;;when its 
sleep is disturbed by the apprehension of gun-boats in the 
Channel, or the dread of waking with its capacious throat cut 
from ear to ear by internal insurrection,—then a military force, 
like Edie Ochiltree in the novel, is cockered up as something 
exceedingly worthy to be praised. But when the fit of fear is 
over, it is found out (as may be true enough) that the guest is 
what most people could do without, and at best but a dangerous 
kind of vagrant in masquerade, viewed everywhere with sus- 
picion not unmingled with dislike. 

In this state of things it was matter of no ordinary interest, 
to his own country and the world, to see a great publicist step 
forward to take the dilemma by the horns. But the importance 
was incalculably enhanced, by the unparalleled conjuncture 
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under which the circumstance took place. It is manifest that 
or ever the violet had blossomed, or the vine put forth her 
tender grapes, a vision had fallen on the seer th a sight upon 
the aged, and he had seen—not a he-goat that pushed north- 
ward and southward, nor a ram that pushed eastward and west- 
ward—but two millions of National Guards marching to the 
sound of the Marseillaise, and all nations, and languages, and 
tongues, applauding in their train. In brief, he had beheld a 
free people in the pauld post futurum; and he indited it in a 
book, and caused it to be engraven as on a rock, that they that 
come after may read, and the bands of the oppressed be loosed. 
If a disinterested spectator were asked to what single 
circumstance in the history of the existing European generation 
he would attribute the greatest mass of , Breve suffering,—the 
longest list of broken bones, and they are evils, and broken 
hearts, and they are greater, — the largest crop of hopes 
destroyed and expectations trampled on, of cities ruined and 
families dishonoured,—the heaviest freights of worldly happiness 
wrecked and scattered, to gratify the appetites of the smallest 
number and those the most unworthy,—the result could hardly 
fail to be, that next after the existence of the great Moloch in 
whose name and to whose honour these sacrifices have been 
made, he would ascribe it to the preponderating physical force 
which has been concentrated in the hands of regular or stipen- 
diary armies. From which conclusion the step would be a 
small one to the next,—that in proportion as the force of 
regular armies has been neutralized and kept in check by 
either the actual or virtual operation of a superior strength in 
the hands of the rest of the community, has been the degree of 
safety, honour, freedom and all other good things, which has 
fallen to the share of those in whom is the real fee simple of the 
interests of the society. Inso much that the ratio between one of 
these forces and the other, (under certain limitations through 
the necessity for some positive quantity of that from which 
danger arises), may be considered as the measure of all public 
good, so far as the same is dependent on the just regulation of 
the physical powers existing within a given political community. 
And if the countries in which this ratio is the greatest, may 
be considered as occupying the highest places in the scale of 
human improvement,—it seems to follow that one in which the 
proportion should be none at all, (as would be the consequence 
of the removal of all counterbalance, or in other words the dis- 
arming of the mass of the community), would present the zero 
or lowest depth, to which all other nations might refer, in cal- 
culating their rates of comparative degradation. 
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As intimated aboye, the dangerous force cannot be entirely 
removed. If it were removed tomorrow, it would only be to 
remake it, or something equivalent, the day after. Whether 
the case may be altered at some future period, it is not easy 
absolutely to determine ; though there may be many reasons 
to suppose it will. When mankind shall have further 
emerged from the mists in which they have been born, and 
which they have been taught to take for light ;—when new 
phases shall have been witnessed of the grand process by which 
man has been raised from a grovelling barbarian to his pre- 
sent degree of partial information and improvement ;—when 
something like reasonable governments shall have been estab- 
lished throughout the influential masses of the human family, 
and it shall have been generally discovered, first, that govern- 
ment has an object, and secondly, that the way to obtain this ob- 
ject is to go the way that leads to it and not the opposite ;—when 
men shall have admitted, and shall have ceased to persecute one 
another for believing, that common sense and reason may be 
applied to the direction of a government as of a line-of-battle 
ship, and that something may be done better than letting it 
drift before the wind, or than committing it and all on board 
to the arbitrary direction of an hereditary pilot ;—when they 
shall have found out the gross folly, the profound blunders, 
the desperate inanity, and the low fraud, of all or most of the 
pretexts on which wars have been habitually waged and 
contests erected ;—when they shall have thoroughly convinced 
themselves that nine-tenths of these disputes, and ninety-nine 
hundredths of the remainder, were begun, carried on, and pro- 
longed, with no veritable object but that of finding keep ( ‘ pro- 
vent, as Captain Dalgetty has it) for a certain few out 
of the purses of the rest, and that the war-cries brought to aid 
have been so many clumsy frauds, in which ‘ patriotism’ meant 
‘ Open us your pockets,’ and ‘ courage’ meant ‘Throw your- 
selves under our Jaggernaut upon the signal ;—when they 
shall have been penetrated. and soaked with the persuasion, 
that wars have always been hoares on one side and gene- 
rally on two, and that, notably, the longest and heaviest 
with which our own countrymen have any personal ac- 
quaintance, were founded on nothing but the resolution of 
one description of persons, that not a shilling in the hands of 
the industrious classes should remain unspent as long as it 
could be expended with the prospect of securing the power of 
taking another shilling for themselves ;—when nations shall 
have compared notes, and have found out, in the words of the 
old presbyterian Colonel who fell at Preston Pans, how ‘ shame- 
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fully and scandalously they have been befooled ;’—it would be 
hard indeed, if some progress was not made towards diminishing 
the-demand for arms and men to carry them, and reducing the 
magnitude of the perilous element in the measure of the public 
safety. As sure as sheep are bred in Leicestershire with little 
heads, the fools of the next generation will be smaller fools than 
the fools of the present. There will be an awful reckoning for 
the wisdom of ancestors, when ours is grown old enough to 
come under that predicament; and it would be fearful folly to 
measure the imbecility of future generations by the standard of 
our own. ' 

It is conceded however, that for the present at least, some- 
body must be kept to fight. If, then, men are to fight, whom 
are they to fight? secondly, whom are they not to fight? Cer- 
tainly not those who pay for them. But if the fighters are set 
to do it, how can it be helped? Only as men help themselves 
against those who rob on the highway,—by waiting till they 
can get rid of it, and no longer. And how can it be got 
rid of? Heaven knows. But there is an easy way to keep it 
down, if ever it should be down; and that is, to keep a stronger 
force of honest men. If indeed the public could be persuaded. 
to say to the rogues, “ O rogues, keep us. We beg you to eat 
of our meat, and drink of our beer; and thus shall you be fat 
and well-liking, to fire upon us when there shall be occasion. 
Above all things visit us, we pray you, and see that we have 
no arms; for so might we be tempted, and your purpose concern- 
ing us fail. We are poor rascals, and wish to be poorer; 
our daughters also are exceedingly at your service, whenever 
you may please to require them. We know, and have been 
told by authority, that such things are the necessary consequence 
of your coming among us; God forbid that we should blame 
you for a necessary consequence,”"—if there was any chance of 
finding a community with brains of calf and hearts of hound 
to speak in this manner, the vocation of the spoilers might 
last for a time that has no limit, But then, every body 
knows that the chance is nothing. It is only in matters 
included within the magic sound of ‘ politics,’ that men 
can be persuaded to lay aside their wits. No man is 
bound to be an ass, except upon public account. Neither the 
squirehood nor the priesthood can persuade any body to prop 
open his gates, that the pigs may run into his potato-field. It 
is only when the thing is to be done ona national scale, that 
they can persuade men to pay both for the props and for the 
herd of swine. 

Such is the state of things as it ought not to be ; next, for the 
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state as it ought to be. The object then, one, to wit National 
Defence ; against enemies from without and within; neither 
against enemies from without to the exclusion of those who are 
within, nor the opposite, but against both; by /and and by 
water ; abroad and at home. For which object, branches two ; 
the Radical [fearful word], and the Stipendiary. Stipendiary 
to fight for Radical; and Radical to frighten Stipendiary. 
‘ Of the Radical force the members naturally unpaid ;'—a poor 
invention, what can there be got by that? The Stipendiary, as 
the name imports, paid; which undoes the mischief, by taking 
money from one person and giving it to another, which is what 
political economists call putting money in motion. Never- 
theless it may be doubted whether it be enough to undo it 
altogether ; for 

* Of the land-service force, the Stipendiary portion is but as a twig 
growing out of, and nourished by, the Radical branch. Though in 
respect of its quantity capable of being augmented, and but too liable 
and apt to be augmented to excess, the existence of it is the result 
and evidence of a considerable progress made in the career of civiliza- 
tion ; forasmuch as thus, by means of a comparatively small portion 
withdrawn from the care of producing the matter of subsistence and 
abundance, the whole remainder of the population is left free, without 
obstruction, to employ itself exclusively in maximizing the aggregate 
mass of the matter on which life and prosperity depend.’—p. 3. 


The object of government is not to maximize the aggregate 
mass of the matter on which life and prosperity depend ; but to 
maximize the matter on which the prosperity of the governors 
depends. If this was not so, nobody would be a governor ; and 
consequently there would be anarchy. With this exception 
the passage is probably correct. 


‘ But while the number of them is thus comparatively small, their 
power of exerting force with effect,—and this for the purpose not only 
of defence, but of offence likewise,—will, in equal numbers, be compa- 
ratively great. And it being necessary not only for the actual exercise 
of their appropriate functions, but also for the putting and keeping 
them at all times in a state of preparation for it, that they should be 
kept together in bodies more or less numerous: hence it is, that they 
are at once a source of security on one account, and of danger on 
another.’—p. 6. 

‘ In the stipendiaries belonging to the sea-service branch, no such 
source of danger is perceptible. The element on which they act 
keeps them in a state of comparative separatedness ; and at the same’ 


time hed at an uninfluential distance from the seat of the legislature.’ 
—p. ° 


The process of obtaining the greatest good, is therefore re- 
duced to the following rules : 
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‘Rule 1. Minimize the stipendiary force, so far as is consistent with 
security against hostility from without.’ 

* Rule 2.. Maximize the radical force, —to wit, so far as is consistent 
with the non-employment of compulsory means for the formation or 
maintenance of it.’ —p. 21. 


If prophecy means speaking of a thing beforehand, this is 
undoubtedly the National Guard by prophecy. 

The Reasons also contain much in brief. To begin with the 
diminution of the Stipendiary : 

‘ Reasons.—1. Minimization of danger to the constitution from in- 
subordination on the part of these functionaries, and from resistance 
to, and even forced ascendancy over, their respective superordinate 
authorities, whether in the military line or the non-military ; to wit, 
the army minister, the navy minister, the prime minister, and the 
legislature. 

2. Minimization of expense,—of the quantity of the expense be- 
stowed upon the service of this compound sub-department. 

3. Minimization of power and disposition, on the part of the go- 
vernment, to engage in offensive aggression against other States, and 
— to involve this State in needless and internally pernicious war- 

are. 

Reasons for the maximization of the Radical : 

1. Maximization of security, and sense of security, against danger 
of insubordination and ascendancy on the part of the stipendiary force. 

2. Giving increase to the chance and facility of affording, without 
expense of bounty or enlistment, or at less expense, as well as without 
compulsion, increase in case of need, to the stipendiary force.'—p. 21. 


As some persons have declared the style of the author to be 
to their apprehension occasionally peregrine and difficult, it 
may be useful to remark that ‘maximize’ means ‘have the 
most you can of, and ‘ minimize’ means ‘ have as little as you 
ean of.’ 

The above is the great discovery of the book ; which, though 
like Columbus’s egg, it is easy to say it was within every body’s 
knowledge when they are told—yet leaves the question, of why 
people have been so long in making any practical employment 
of it. 

These extracts are from the Sections entitled Branches, what, 
and Leading Principles. The next are from that surnamed 
Radicals, who. To which the answer is, not that they are all 
who drink Roasted Corn, or attend the meetings at the Rotunda, 
or wear tricoloured cockades, or beat the New Police when they 
catch them in small quantities ; but that 

* Exceptions excepted, to the Radical branch of the Defensive Force 
will belong, at all times, all who, being apt with respect to the per- 
formance of the appropriate exercise, are willing to join therein; none 
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who are not willing. Appropriate denomination, accordingly, volune 
teers.’ —p. 32. 

It will present itself at once as an objection to this plan, that 
it can be used only in very limited circumstances. It contains 
no provision for the interest of any but the community ; it is 
applicable, therefore, under none but popular governments. 
Consider, for example, what the consequences would be in 
England, if every individual who was ‘ willing to join therein,’ 
had a musquet of forty inches barrel, and ammunition hanging by 
itina pouch. Insix months there would not be an abuse a man 
could live by. The mine of wealth which consists in the power 
of appropriating the public money, would be ruined and dried 
up; and the consequences would creep downwards into all 
classes of society, ramifying themselves like a plague, and 
preying on the wholesome frame of social order like a leprosy. 
If the rich were impoverished, it is clear the poor would starve ; 
for it is the rich that feed the poor and not the poor the rich. 
The aristocracy and higher classes would be reduced to the 
state in which they are found .‘in a neighbouring country,’ of 
being obliged to keep their children instead of feeding them out 
of the public purse. Wealth would lose its best reward, which 
is the power of taking other people’s; and industry its surest 
recompense, which is the certainty of being allowed to continue 
its exertions. To aver that such a plan would answer under 
better circumstances, is Utopian; that is to say, it belongs to 
an ideal state of things, where tubs shall be made with bottoms, 
and every cat have claws. Whatever is not present, can only 
be seen in vision, therefore it is visionary; and every thing is 
wild, which any man would be mad to expect. The whole voca- 
bulary of dyslogistic statesmen, may be poured out upon 
a scheme so unlicked and barbarous, as that of giving arms to 
* all who are willing to join therein.’ There would be no amuse- 
ment in the world, after such a consummation as this. There 
would be nothing in it worth taking,—that is to say, that could 
be taken. Instead of every man’s house being his castle, every 
man’s purse would be his castle ; which would have much more 
serious effects on the existing order of things. Society would 
be one collection of unmanageable men, too strong to be robbed, 
and too self-willed to be muzzled. Chaos would come again, 
and the earth be without form and void; till at last the survi- 
vors would cast lots for a Royal Guard to fire on the remainder, 
and club their last sixpences to hire Swiss regiments in aid. 

‘ The legislature will not, it is supposed, look for Radicals in the 
character of volunteers elsewhere than in towns of considerable size, 
and in the near neighbourhood of such towns. Reasons: avoidance of 
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the expense in labour and money, of journeys to and from the place of 
exercise.—Principle, the expense-minimizing. —p. 35. 

No imperative reason appears, why an insulated Radical 
might not usefully exercise himself in learning to hit ‘ six feet 
by two’ at a hundred and eighty yards, against his own hill side 
if he has one in his neighbourhood. But the legislature, as is 
properly observed, would not expect it of him if it was accom- 
panied with any extraordinary degree of personal fatigue. 

* To qualify the great body of the members of the radical force for 
attaining the ends of the institution, two sets of directing function- 
aries will be necessary : commanders and appropriate instructors. The 
instructors being but assistants to the commanders, will naturally act 
as such under their direction ; as in private life, instructors in the 
several branches of art and science act under the direction of parents 
and guardians, their employers. Principle, the aptitude-maximizing.’ 

*« In the case of the privates, service in this line being purely volun- 
tary, the natural course of things is that, in them, that is to say in the 
majority of them, should be the choice of both commanders and 
instructors ; for unless in this choice a vote were allowed to him, 
many a man whose service would have been useful, might decline 
to serve. Principles, 1. The Aptitude-maximizing. 2. ‘The Num- 
ber-maximizing. 3. The Contentment-maximizing. 4. The Ine- 
quality-minimizing.’—p. 49. 

This mode of recommending for commissions, is a cold prospect 
for the higher orders. In fact an inattention to their interests, 
is one of the defects with which the author is most liable to be 
charged. 

The next Section is headed Stipendiaries, who. 

‘ A Stipendiary is every person, who, having by authority of govern- 
ment, as per Art. 2, been locafed in any part of the aggregate 
corps composed of stipendiary defensive force functionaries, has not 
been, as per Art. 3, dislocated out of it.’—p. 51. 

On the nature of these functionaries more light is thrown in 
a following paragraph, where they are divided into such as serve 
by land on foot, armed with fire-arms and bayonets; who 
are subdivided again into infantry of the line, intended to act 
in close order, and for the most part in close combat, which the 
ancients were wont to call dyymdyer9a, cominus,—and light 
infantry, or say riflemen, destined to act by their dispersed 
force, and for the most part at a distance, which the Romans 
entitled eminus. Likewise those who serve on horseback; of 
whom some are Heavy Horse, or as we say in French Cavalerie 
délite; and those who are not Heavy, are Light. Also Horse 
Artillery, including Rockets, — to which last, little that is 
analogous can be found in antiquity, excepting the thunder and 
lightning which certain Indians did lance at Bacchus, in the 
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first and last campaign he made in those parts. Nor is the 
story so devoid of likelihood, as may at first appear. For 
though some have thought that Bacchus was Noah, because he 
is the first whose drinking is commemorated, and others that 
he was Moses, because he had horns, which Michael Angelo 
also has represented in his figure of the latter ; it is exceedingly 
probable that he was neither the one nor the other, but some 
hard-drinking soldado who penetrated into India, as many 
others have done since; neither is it any way incredible, that 
such a person should have horns, at least in a figurative sense, 
which is enough for the explanation of history, especially of 
ancient dates, it having, as is well known, been the custom of 
those times to speak much in metaphors and types, so that the 
account must not be construed too literally, and there may have 
been many circumstances leading to a full understanding, 
which as the ancients would express it, pre vetustate deperiérunt. 
And of the functionaries there are also that serve amphi- 
biously (dugi and Bioc) on foot or horseback ; which are called 
dragoons. Quere, may not 7 conclude from this, that 
the Horse-Guards Blue lived always in their saddles? They also 
which serve for attack or defence of fortified places, are mani- 
fold ; as Military Engineers, Artillery-men including such as 
handle Rockets, Miners, Sappers, Military Artificers, Pontoon- 
eers (for making bridges by boats and otherwise). Finally 
those who may be held to be the veritable amphibes, or such as 
serve amphibiously by land or sea, videlicet Marines; to whom 
by reason, as would appear, of the mirthfulness of their occupa- 
tion, the vulgar do ordinarily attach an epithet indicative of the 
same. These are the species enumerated by the author; but 
the learned have distinguished others, as the grenadier, whose 
function was to throw a hollow ball filled with gunpowder, 
entitled a grenade ; which is undoubtedly from granata a pome- 
granate, the grains of powder lying inside and the hard shell 
upon the out, in the same order as in that fruit. Also the 
fusileer, who was in old time armed with a weapon lighter than 
the rest; which some call harquebuss. But as there is no 
limit to the number of ways in which men may be slain, so there 
is none to the number of functions which may arise out of the 
same; on which account it may be considered infinite, or as 
the mathematicians more correctly express it, greater than any 
quantity that may be assigned. 

‘ Officers are distinguished into—-1. Ordinary ; 2. Erudite, or 
say Select.’—p. 56. In which it is not meant to affirm, that 
there are a great many ordinary officers; but by ‘ Ordinary’ 
are shown to be intended, first, corporals, secondly serjeants, 
while the ‘ Erudites’ begin at the rank of ensign, which is 
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sometimes styled second lieutenant, and in the horse cornet. It 
will be plain that this is not taken from the existing state of 
things, be there are as yet many ensigns who are not erudite; 
but is rather to be considered as pointing to some state which 
in the mind of the author was commendable and to be desired. 
Neither are all fictive representations of this kind to be too ab- 
solutely blamed ; for they may usefully set forth that which is 
desirable, though it may never be entirely compassed and 
obtained. Thus the book of Longinus Ilepi “YYse, or On the 
Sublime, was written to assist men in their endeavours after that 
mode of writing; but is not culpable because all who read it 
have not yet arrived at the mark. So that even though it could 
be proved that ensigns would never be erudite within the lives 
of the present generation, no blame can be attached to the 
having set forth, that it were well they should be, or at all 
events should be put into the way of being. 

In addition to this claim that they shall be erudite or in the 
way of being so, the prospect for ensigns of good family is in 
other manners rendered dark and unpropitious. For example, 
few of them will look over the following quotation, without 
seeing in it something of sinister and sad. 


* Arr. 31.—Orricers. Mode of location. Exceptions excepted, 
after the lapse or expiration of the preparation period (as per Ch. IX. 
Ministers Couvectivey, § 15, Locable, who)—no person who has 
not place in the General Locable list, to which he cannot have been 
aggregated without passing through the course of examination under- 
gone before the Examination Judicatory, will be locable in any grade 
of the Erudite class.’-—p. 59. 


The remainder of the book is devoted to the questions which 
affect the interests and well-being of the Stipendiary ; and there 
is scarcely any thing relating to his term and conditions of 
service, enlistment, recruitment, furlough, discharge or disband- 
ment, promotion, discipline, protection from oppression, sub- 
sistence, pay, pension, prize-money, powers as to non-military 
persons, military judicature, and collateral or occasional em- 
ployments, which is not discussed at length. In so much that 
if any should be taken with a curiosity to know how a 
great jurisconsult would frame an army, they can do nothing 
better than make themselves masters of the whole. 

A Supplement at the end contains a Section on Courts 
Martial and another of Subsidiary Observations on military 
subjects, which appear to be the work of aides-de-camp at home 
and abroad. The following extracts from the last, are given 
solely with a view to the circulation of their contents in the 
existing state of Europe. 
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‘ Ant. 2,—On the Rifle, for Defensive Force.’ 


‘ It has been asserted that the invention of bombs decided the supe- 
riority of standing armies over citizen levies, and gave a blow to civil 
liberty in most of the states of Europe *. The invention of the rifle 
appears calculated to reverse the superiority. 

‘On this head, question may be the following :—If an army of 
citizen defenders were opposed to an invading regular force, in such 
numbers on the two sides respectively as should balance the difference 
in the habit of acting in organized masses, and make the chances 
equal,—would not a relative advantage be given to the citizens, if 
both sides were to receive the power of arming themselves with rifles 
at discretion, with time for learning the mechanical use of the instru- 
ment ? 

‘It may be maintained that there would :—1. Because, the citizens 
being the greatest number, the sum of all the additions that could be 
made to the efficiency of individuals on their side, would be greater 
than the sum on the other.— 2. Because the additions to the power of 
the individual citizens, are in the same direction in which the advant- 
age of the aggregate lay before: but the additions to the power 
of individuals in the regular force, (if extended beyond the compara- 
tively smali number who might be employed as irregular combatants 
before), are in a different direction, and consequently for every 
addition to the strength of the aggregate in one direction, there is a 
diminution in another. Or if it be clearer, say—the tendency of the 
change upon the whole, is to transfer the mode of combat from 
that in which the regular force has most advantage, to that in which 
the citizens. 

‘The Aide-Mémoire for the use of the French Artillery (edition of 
1819) contains the only known statement of the relative powers of the 
rifle and the common musquet. 

‘ The result of experiments there stated is, that the superior effi- 
ciency of the rifle (circumstances for and against, all taken into 
account) is, in situations appropriate to its use, as thirteen to five.t 

‘For practical evidence of the effect of the rifle for Defensive 
Force, reference may be had to America. Who will make any 
permanent impression on the United States, with their population of 
riflemen ? Who would dictate forms of government to France, if in 
addition to her stipendiary army, she had an equal number of volun- 
teer riflemen from her radical force ? 





* Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes. 

+ ‘Des épreuves comparatives, faites 4 Magdebourg, en mars 1814, par 
MM. le C. de B. Dussaussoy, etc., Officiers d’Artillerie, avec le Fusil 
d’Infanterie tiré avec balles de 18 et de 20 alalivre ; et la Carabine, dite du 
calibre de 22, rayée de7 raies en spirale, tirée avec balles de 26 la livre, 
tantot nue, tantot enveloppée de papier ou de calepin, tirée 4 1-40 de livre 
de poudre, pointés horizontalement 4 70 toises du but, ont donné les 
résultats suivans : 
Ie. La Carabine a plus de portée que le Fusil avec balles de 20, et 
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‘ Art. 3.—On Military Economy.’ 

‘A point which may be usefully insisted on, in connexion with 
a treatise on Defensive Force, is the great economy, so far as 
relates to the Stipendiary branch, of having every thing of the best 
that is procurable. 

‘Take for example the armature of the Infantry. The cost of 
an infantry-man in the Stipendiary branch, including pay, clothing, 
food if supplied distinct from pay, and armature with the common 
musquet, is ordinarily estimated at 30J. sterling (750 francs) a year. 
The cost of an ordinary musquet is about 11. sterling, and that of a 
rifle is, on a large estimate, 10/.; hence, if the rifle is supposed to 
last only fifteen years (which is much under the truth), and to require 
renewing continually at the end of that period, the additional 
expense of arming and keeping a man perpetually armed with a rifle, 
with due calculation of the value of money at 5 per centum, may be 





presque autant que le Fusil avec balles de 18; 

2°. La justesse du tir de la Carabine, et sa portée, sont d’autant 
plus grandes, que la balle a été plus forcée, pourvu cependant qu’on 
n’outre-passe pas certaines limites ; 

3°. La Carabine a 4 fois plus de justesse que le Fusil avec balles de 18, 
et 12 fois que le Fusil avec balles de 20 ; 

4o. Avec de bons tireurs, et dans le méme temps on tire: 20 coups de 
Fusil, et on touche 5 fois une Cible de 5 pieds de haut sur 3 de large...16 
coups de Carabine, et on touche 13 fois le méme but.—Aide-Mémoire a 
usage des Officiers d’Artillerie de France. 5eme édition, 1819. Table 
des Matitres, p. xxxii. 

‘ (Technical Remarks, inserted by the Editor.)—The number 26, where it 
appears in the first paragraph of the above, has been substituted for 16 
which is a manifest misprint in the original. 

‘ The result in favour of the rifle would probably have been considerably 
greater, if instead of the rifle of small dimensions (as described in other 
parts of the Aide-Mémoire), had been employed the English military model, 
with barrel of thirty French inches, and balls of the same size as the French 


a y 
‘The above statement is curiously at variance with the objections pre- 
sented in preceding editions of the Atde-Mémvire, and allowed to continue 
in the last: the whole of which are founded on the supposition of misma- 
nagement. There is no necessity for the ball being driven with violence ; all 
that is required being, that by means of its greased cloth it should go down 
smoothly like the sucker of a pump. Hence the loading is easy, either on 
foot or horseback. The powder to be in blank cartridges, like those used 
in exercise ; the balls covered with their greased cloth, twisted together at 
the ends. The ramrod of hard wood, cylindrical, of nearly the diameter of 
the bore; any bruise from an iron ramrod making the barre] useless ever 
afterwards. It is easy to add a bayonet of 28 or 30 inches long ; making 
the whole length the same as in the musquet, and without removing 
the power of taking aim. Many other suggestions might be added, 
tending to increase the ratio of the comparative efficiency of the instru- 
ment.’ 

One of the most important of these, is the simplification of the sights, 
(a point in which the artillery, both by sea and land, is, or was, capable of 
much improvement). The front sight (premier viseur) should present a 
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estimated as equal to a continual payment of 1/. per annum. Hence 
by a nation which has considerable capital at command, thirty rifle- 
men may be raised, armed, and permanently kept on foot, for 
the same expense as thirty-one common infantry-men. But it has 
been shown that in appropriate circumstances, the advantage of the 
rifle over the common musquet is as 13 to 5. Hence if riflemen are 
raised to the extent that can be employed under such circumstances, 
and to no greater, 5 of these riflemen will be as useful as 13 men 
with musquets ; or, preserving the same proportion, 30 riflemen will 
do the service of 78 common infantry-men. But 30 riflemen are 
only the expense of 31 of other infantry. The expense therefore of 47 
infantry-men out of 78 will be saved; or a given expense will be 
applied, with an increased final result in the proportion of 78 to 31, or 
upwards of 5 to 2. 

‘In the same manner a cavalry soldier is ordinarily supposed to 
cost about 75/. a year. Let the horse be assumed to last on 





right angle, like the gable-end of a roof; and he of such a height that the line 
drawn from the angular point to the breech (culasse) shall be parallel to the 
axis or centralline of the bore. It should be far enough from the muzzle 
to be clear of the bayonet ; and if the bayonet is formed and fixed like the 
French one, it will be no impediment in taking aim. The rearsight (second 
viseur) should be on the false-breech (arriére-culasse) and not on the barrel ; 
and should consist of a perpendicular column or prism, three quarters of an 
inch high, of which one corner of the base stands upon the line drawn from 
the front sight to the middle of the false-breech, and the column itself is 
onthe right. In this manner, to aim at an object close at hand, the top of 
the front sight has only to be brought into one with the dottom of the 
rear sight; and greater heights must be taken along the side of the co- 
lumn, in proportion as the distance is increased. For want of this, a rifle- 
man may shoot well at a certain distance he is accustomed to; but if he 
was brought, like ‘‘ the Leather-stocking,”’ to shoot at a panther’s head at 
twenty yards, he would be uncertain of his mark. In this manner the 
taking aim at different distances is reduced as nearly as possible to the 
same process as throwing a stone at greater and greater angles in pro- 
portion to the distance it is to go; and is as easily learned by practice. 
After the rear sight is established, the parts of it not actually employed in 
taking sight, should be rounded off into any form that may best prevent 
it from scratching the hands or catching obstacles ; and to prevent the 
possibility of using the wrong side, it will be best to give it a curved outline. 

The secret of learning to use a rifle, is in beginning at 60 paces with a 
large target (8 feet square), and increasing the distance by 20 paces at 
a time. 

These suggestions are from an officer who entered the English army five 
and twenty years ago in the Rifle Corps, and was with it at the events of 
Buenos Ayres, which may perhaps in some sort be called the cradle of the 
present liberties of Europe. He pledges himself that all the objections 
which are made to the Rifle, either on foot or horseback, are founded on 
mismanagement ; and that it will be found to be a gud-send for the ‘cheap 
defence of nations.’ Think only of a weapon which multiplies the force of 
any given citizen in the proportion of 13 to5; and the use of which may 
be learned either in concert with others or alone. 
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an average six years ; and let the question be, of the effect of adding 
201. to the purchase-money of the horse. The additional cost of 
purchasing and from time to time replacing such a horse, may (with 
allowance for the interest of money as before) be rated as equal to a 
continual payment of 41. per annum. Hence 75 horse soldiers mounted 
in the improved manner, may be maintained for the same expense as 
79 of the other; or by striking off six or eight men and horses per 
squadron, the regiments of new cavalry will cost no more than the 
old. The question therefore will be, whether for certain services, 
such squadrons will not be more effective, than squadrons of the 
common kind with six or eight men and horses more in each ; 
or whether the efficiency of the new squadrons, with equal numbers, 
will not be increased in a greater proportion than that of 79 to 75. 

‘Onthe same principle, if it was proposed to give the rifle to a 
portion of the mounted troops, the comparative expense would only be 
in the proportion of seventy-six to seventy-five. 

‘ These considerations throw light on the expensiveness of any thing 
that is inferior, in a permanent or Stipendiary force. 

‘In the arming of the Radical force, the economy of using the im- 
proved instrument is not so demonstrable, nor so reducible to practical 
effect. If every man of military age in the United States of America 
can be induced or obliged by law to arm himself with a musquet of 
the cost of 1/., it does not follow that it would be feasible or proper 
to direct him to arm himself with a rifle of the cost of 10/. But still, 
the advantage derivable from the weapon in the proportion of 13 to 5, 
is capable (more especially in a time of public alarm) of being held out 
as an effectual inducement to a great number of individuals, to arm 
themselves voluntarily in the improved manner.’—pp. 301—304. 


There is a story of a pedestrian, who when invited to mount 
upon the coaches, used to reply that he could not stop. In the 
same spirit it appears that a government, to a certain extent, 
might declare that it could not afford twenty-shilling musquets. 

On examining the details of the various struggles which have 
taken place between regular troops and popular forces since the 
memorable July, it may be gathered, that an extensive city is a 
slaughter-house for any number of troops who may attempt to 
penetrate into it, provided the citizens are determined to make 
the most of their advantages. These advantages, in addition to 
the almost certain fact of a superiority of numbers, consist in 
their being in the actual occupancy of a position, which if they 
stand to their work, must be taken, like an artichoke, leaf by 
leaf. If it is asked why the soldiers cannot fight with as 
much prospect of success as the citizens, it is for the same 
reason that a force outside a fortified town cannot take it by 
assault from a force within ;—because the position is strong, and 
the defenders occupy it first. The power of supplies, of relief, 
of shelter, and of assistance to the wounded, are also shown by 
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experience to have been very generally in favour of the citizens. 
Artillery appears to have been more useful to the citizens than 
to the troops, which may be accounted for by the last being 
obliged to actin greater masses ; and cavalry, nearly useless on 
both sides. A pile of bricks five feet high, a few carts and 
coaches overturned, or even a rope stretched across a street from 
window to window, flanked by a dozen or two of resolute 
musqueteers, and backed by more of the like impediments at 
short distances, form a cul de sac which the best regiment of 
cavalry in the world will not enter if it can help it. Paving- 
stones also from the tops of houses, have been much distinguished ; 
whereupon all arbitrary powers should Mac’Adamize. A mili- 
tary friend has suggested, that the contents of a wine-mer- 
chant’s store, (or beer would do as well), would furnish in the 
bottoms of bottles an equivalent to the ancient caltrop, an engine 
in which much confidence was put by our forefathers for taking 
off the edge of cavalry; but on this there cannot yet be written 
probatum est, though it may be assumed as certain that it would 
be a painful visitation to the veterinary surgeon. On the whole 
there seems little doubt, that-future kings will abstain from 
attacking their capitals with cavalry ; for the same reasons that 
cavalry is not —— to mount a breach. The writer of this knew 
a village in India, where a body of cavalry that engaged itself in 
the streets, was beaten out with long poles*; and if the 
people of Manchester had been moved to try their yeomanry 
after the same sort, it would probably have had the same result. 
And your dragoon, even on plain ground, is not so “ fearful a 
wild-fowl” as men take him for. It is only because he is afraid, 
if a man witha musquet is not more than a match for him. 
Men are not put on horseback because they thereby become 
intrinsically superior to those on foot, but because they become 
capable of being employed under different circumstances. Every 
thing therefore leads to the conclusion, that at all events 
cavalry is not a good instrument to execute Ordonnances in a 
great town. 

But the greatest advantage of all, on the side of the people, 
is in the morale. Every soldier knows in his heart, without the 
corporal being sent to tell it him, that he is not made to fire upon 
the citizens. It may be disguised by any quantity of sophistry, 
and any conceivable mass of folly may be evinced in the framing 
of the oaths by which he is attempted to be bound,—but a frag- 
ment of God’s grace given to all men continues to survive, and 
whispers to the poor musqueteer as he bites his cartridge, that 





* A fact of the same kind is stated in the accounts from Paris.—Liserté 
reconquise. p. 149. 
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his teeth were not bestowed on him for that. Scarcely a man 
has placed himself in the ranks, however much he may have 
repented afterwards, without being led on by some vision of 
patriotism, or some prospect of being applauded by approving 
friends; and none of this, he knows, is likely to be his lot. The 
citizen on the contrary, when once he has been fairly shown 
blood, is in a state of excitement that hardly admits of the sense 
of fear ; or if he is feebly constituted, he takes his post accord- 
ingly, and allows the better men to crowd into the front. Of all 
bitter, painful, and abominable situations, God preserve an honest 
man from being set in opposition to an armed people. 

Another immense advantage, connected with moral force, 
is in the number of ancient soldiers who infallibly throw them- 
selves into the popular ranks. There are twenty causes 
which will always make an ancient soldier more likely to throw 
himself into the people’s ranks than into the other. In the first 

lace the others do not want him ; they have already trampled 

im under foot, as one of the broken tools that serve the trade 
of war. New men have superseded him; and the place that 
once knew him in his squadron, knows him no more for ever. 
If he has served arbitrary powers, the erg | is too, that he 
carries away no pleasing recollections of his history. He is 
anxious to show his countrymen, that he has not lived for 
nothing ; and the widest field is opened for his ambition. A 
corporal in an army is nothing but a corporal ; but ina popular 
contest, a corporal who has seen war is at the very least a 
captain by brevet. It cannot be wondered at, therefore, that all 
the old swordsmen are on the side of their fellow-citizens. 

If the assailants of a capital should withdraw and occupy po- 
sitions to cut off its communications with the country, then the 
military question reduces itself to whether the country will come 
to the rescue, in sufficient time and force to overpower the assail- 
ants. And here history seems to show that the modes in which 
a body of citizens can act with effect against a regular force, 
reduce themselves to two; one, the obstinate defence of towns 
or other positions highly favourable for the defensive ; the other, 
resolute and reckless attack, in which the science of the leaders 
may be displayed in arranging the direction, selecting the 

oints, and keeping masses in reserve for particular purposes, 
bat after the movement is once begun, the result must be chiefly 
left to the courage and zeal of individuals to complete. This 
last made the strategics of the first French revolutionary armies, 
and of their opponents in Vendée. 

On the whole, however, the inference seems to be, that 
governments had much better abstain from fighting with their 
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people. The chances have gone greatly against them hitherto ; 
and will go worse, if they try again. Men have become cap- 
tious on the conduct of their rulers; and feel a general suspi- 
cion that ‘enlightened sovereigns’ are such as set their houses 
in a blaze, and ‘ paternal government’ means violation of their 
daughters. They see much surer ways to safety than trusting 
to these phrases; and the future world will be governed by 
something else than that feeblest of all cants, the cant of kings. 





Art. II.— Histoire Naturelle de ! Homme. Par R.P. Lesson. Paris. 
1828—1830. 
ICTURES of savage life, when drawn with ability, have in 

* general a very remarkable charm for nations which have 
attained a state of high intellectual and moral cultivation; in 
like manner as pictures of infancy and boyhood delight the full- 

rown individual. Tacitus, a great master in the science of 
atk nature, amused and no doubt instructed the Romans, by 
his inimitable description of the savages of ancient Germany ; 
and modern voyagers and travellers, without possessing the 
pene or the style of Tacitus, contrive, by pictures simi- 
ar in kind, however inferior, at least to entertain the curious 
readers of England and France. There are, in fact, few sub- 
jects so well calculated to rouse and fix attention as barbaric 
manners and barbaric arts. By looking carefully into these we 
see naked the roots of all our peculiarities, of all our passions, 
of all our follies; and may, if we please, learn to appropriate 
exactly the amount of our debt to philosophy and laws. 

The public, however, not perhaps so much from indolence as 
from absolute want of leisure, shrinks from the examination of 
voluminous narratives or treatises, however interesting in them- 
selves, and requires, like the half-starved weaver, in the Tale of 
a Tub, that these bulky affairs should be reduced to a “reason- 
able compass.” For this reason it has been deemed worth while 
to pass the labours of M. Lesson through our critical alembic, 
and, having extracted their quintessence, the residuum may re- 
main for those who happen to have a taste for it. 

Though terming his work the “ Natural History of Man,” M. 
Lesson is very far from intending that it should be regarded as 
a general history of the species; it being, in reality, little more 
than a collection of the observations made upon the manners 
and customs of. the South Sea Islanders, during the stay of the 
Coquille in the Pacific, on its voyage round the world. This 
circumstance, however, is one of the greatest recommendations 
the work possesses. Had it pretended to any thing more, it 
must at once have degenerated into a mere compilation; for, 
VOL, x1v.— Westminster Review. c 
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although exceedingly clever and ingenious in his way, the author 
by no means possesses the genius or the knowledge which might 
have qualified him to generalize philosophically from known 
facts, or to perceive the exact value of the observations of others. 
Philosophers may, nevertheless, derive abundant advantage from 
his useful and curious researches, which, bounded as they are, 
have certainly added very considerably to our knowledge of 
man during the earlier stages of his civil and political existence, 

Without inquiring how, when, or by what races of men the 
various archipelagoes of the great Pacific Ocean were originally 
peopled, which might demand the exhibition of a great deal of 
learning and ingenuity to very little purpose, we come at once 
to the islands as they are—habitable and inhabited by men in 
different stages of civilization. The soil, climate, productions, 
&c. we shall mention only incidentally. Our business is solely 
with the inhabitants. 

M. Lesson remarks, on entering upon his subject, that the 
moral features of these singular races of men already exhibit 
traces of the effects of their intercourse with the nations of 
Europe; new habits, new opinions, new manners growing up out 
of these relations, which must, in an inconsiderable lapse of 
time, totally obliterate their original physiognomy. As man is 
never at a stay, never, as far as his civilization is concerned, 
abiding in one place, the business is, to “ catch e’er it change 
the Cynthia of the minute ;” to paint the prevailing system of 
manners, the forms which the emanations of the mind assume 
when they transform themselves into what are called “the 
creations of art ;” and that peculiar metamorphosis of the reli- 
gious spirit, which circumstances have operated among the un- 
couth barbarians with which we at present have to do, 

The first thing which presents itself to the thought, or to the 
eye, when a new race of men are under consideration, is the 
beauty or ugliness which their form and features exhibit, When 
we have formed to ourselves something like a notion of their 
style of countenance, of the colour of their eyes and hair, of 
the make of their nose, mouth, chin, &c, we appear to be some- 
what contented, and can go on to other matters, generally propor- 
tioning the interest we feel in their concerns, however, to the mea- 
sure of their personal attractions. Not that we can at all 
explain why the affairs of ugly people should be a matter of 
more indifference to us than those of more favoured mortals, 
unless in my uncle Toby’s way, the matter is cut short, by 
saying ‘it is God’s will it should be so;” which may, perhaps, 
be as philosophical a mode of explaining the thing as any other. 

Of the various races into which the population of the innu- 
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merable islands scattered through the vast extent of the Pacific 
Ocean have been divided, the first, as well in personal beauty as in 
civilization, is that termed by M. Lesson The Oceanian. In the 
features of this race our naturalist conceives that something of 
the grace, delicacy, softness, and pleasing effeminacy of the 
Hindoo style of countenance may be detected ; and this resem- 
blance, which appears to be not altogether fanciful, constitutes, 
in his opinion, a sufficient ground for deriving these voluptuous 
savages from the Caucasian or Japetic stock, though he by no 
means pretends to explain how, passing the Polynesian isles 
without leaving any permanent marks of their migration, they 
could have projected themselves as it were to so vast a distance 
from their parent country as the Pornootoo islands, one hundred 
and fifty degrees of longitude east of Cape Comorin. 

However this may be, the Oceanians are, as has been already 
observed, superior in beauty of form and features, to the other 
races iphabiting thé#South Sea islands. Their stature is in 
general lofty, theirmmuscles finely rounded, their head of a 
peculiar’ structure, bu¢ handsomely formed, their countenance 
expressive of mildness blended with energy, although sometimes 
the traces of warlike ferocity are discoverable. The eyes though 
large are not prominent, and the eye-brows are thick and bushy, 
like those of Mrs. Radcliffe’s ill-famed heroes. The complexion 
is bright yellow, darker among those exposed to the action of 
the sun’s rays, and lighter among the superior classes, and among 
the women. So far the resemblance between these people and 
the Hindoos is not remarkably striking, for the latter have 
‘neither bushy eye-brows nor yellow complexions ; and as we 
proceed, the traces of similitude become more and more faint. 
The Oceanians, since the truth must be told, have flat noses, large 
nostrils, wide mouths, and thick lips; but, on the other hand, 
their teeth are singularly white and beautiful, and their ears 
delicately small. M. Lesson does not agree with Bougainville 
and Captain Cook, in attributing a high degree of beauty to the 
Oceanian women ; and insinuates that the taste and judgment 
of those celebrated navigators were somewhat clouded by the 
watmth and vehemence of their desires ; but he, nevertheless, 
acknowledges that, just at the period in which they become 
nubile, they are distinguished for considerable charms, such as 
large dark eyes, exquisite teeth, smooth soft skin, a profusion of 
black hair, and a finely-formed bosom. It is added, however, 
that the figure is not upon the whole well proportioned ; that the 
nose, like ‘Tristram Shandy’s, is flat, and that the mouth, which 
all connoisseuré allow to be the most important part of the face, 


is large. As some compensation for such grave defects, these 
c2 
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fair dames have a complexion which strongly borders upon white, 
and a voluptuous, good-natured expression. The inhabitants of 
the islands of Mendoga and Rotouma are considered the most 
beautiful of all the Oceanian race : next to these are ranked the 
Tahitians ; then the natives of the Sandwich Islands ; then those 
of the archipelago of Tonga ; and, last of all, taking the women 
as the standard, the inhabitants of New Zealand ; while the 
men, on the contrary, possess finer and more robust forms than 
any other branch of the whole race. 

Though second to the natives of Mendoga and Rotouma in 
beauty, the Tahitians, or Otaheitans, are considered by M. Lesson 
to be the type of the Oceanian race, notwithstanding that some 
writers have imagined the chiefs and the body of the people to 
be descended from two different stocks. The same idea has 
been started with respect tothe Brahmins, and the inferior castes 
of Hindoos ; but the Bedouin Sheikhs, whom no one has ever 
suspected to be of any other race than that of Ismael, differ no 
less in stature and appearance from the common Arabs, than the 
Brahmins from the ordinary Hindoos, or the chiefs of Otaheite 
from the people. But the differences observable may very 
rationally be accounted for by the difference in their food, and 
their greater or less exposure tothe sun. Be this as it may, the 
men of Ohaheite are said to be handsome almost without exception, 
with limbs robust but well formed, tail of stature, their counte- 
nance expressive of mildness and good nature, their hair black 
and coarse, their skin peculiarly smooth and soft to the touch. 
Whether owing to some peculiarity in their diet or not, their 
skin emits, however, a powerful odour, which even their daily 
practice of bathing fails to remove. All nations which consume 
much animal food possess more or less of this offensive odour, 
as the Patagonians of South America, who surpass pole-cats in 
stink ; while the rice-eating Hindoo, accustomed moreover to 
continual ablutions, smells like a nosegay. Both men and 
women wear the hair of the head short ; but neither sex practises 
depilation, though the men are in the habit of plucking out 
their beard by the roots, leaving only a small mustachio on the 
upper lip. Owing, perhaps, to the indolence of their character, 
which equally disinclines them to manly exercises and to labour, 
their gait is tottering and unsteady, and whatever force or energy 
they exhibit is of short duration. From this general imputa- 
tion must be excepted that portion of the youth, who are 
actuated by a passion for swimming, and who float and sport 
about for hours untired, in those sparkling waters which flow 
among the coral reefs that surround and protect the coasts of 
the island. These barbarians possess the senses of sight and 
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hearing in extraordinary perfection, and discover a bird con- 
cealed in the foliage of a distant tree, or a small lizard rustling 
under a stone, when no European could see or hear either the 
one or the other. But this superior perfection in the organs of 
sense they possess in common with all other nations in similar 
stages of civilization. It is a circumstance perfectly unaccount- 
able that, contrary to what is found to be the case among all 
other uncivilized people, there should be found a great number 
of hump-backed persons among the Tahitians, who, like the 
Thersiteses of all other countries, are remarkable for their gay, 
witty, and satirical humour. 

The sole business of man in this life being, according to some 
philosophers, to eat, dress, and amuse himself, it is highly im- 
portant, in examining the pretensions of any people to civiliza- 
tion and refinement, to observe the mode in which they cook 
their dinners, and, if we may borrow a word from the Shandean 
vocabulary, manufacture and make their breeches. M. Lesson 
himself appears to belong to that sect of philosophers vulgarly 
termed gourmands, for, like Homer, he is never so well pleased 
as when enlarging upon the savoury viands and delicious pota- 
tions with which his heroes regale themselves ; and remarks, 
that of all the arts to which civilization gives birth, that of 
cooking is the most important. Not wishing to controvert M. 
Lesson’s opinion, we shall leave our friends without their bonnets 
and breeches, and attend for a moment to their dinners. 

Among all the intertropical islanders of the South Sea, the 
same domestic practices prevail. They all, without exception, 
make use of subterranean ovens, in which, by the aid of hot 
stones, they bake their meat deliciously ; employ the leaves of 
trees for various domestic uses ; convert the bread-fruit and the 
cocoa-nut into soup or pottage; and extract from the juice of 
a species of pepper-tree a liquor, denominated kava, which 
enables them to enjoy the sweet oblivion produced by intoxica- 
tion. The natives of Otaheite make but three regular meals in 
the day; but having no new novels or poems, and but few balls 
or parties, to aid them in killing time, they devote their nume- 
rous leisure hours to eating. It is, in fact, a rare thing to meet 
with one of these assiduous disciples of Comus, without a fresh 
cocoa-nut or a piece of bread-fruit in his hand, which, like lord 
Peter, in the Tale of a Tub, they appear to imagine contains the 
quintessence of beef, mutton, veal, plum-pudding, and custard. 
Their system of cookery, however, is not as yet very recondite, 
nor are the materials extremely numerous or far-fetched. For 
seven or eight months in the year loaves, ready for the oven, 
drop upon their heads from the mayore-tree ; when these fail, 
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the cocoa or the taro, scarcely inferior in nutritiveness, supply 
their place; and, in addition to these, they have the ignama, or 
root of the tacca pinnatifida. For the sake of variety, and to 
provide, as the old proverb has it, against ‘a rainy day,” they 
prepare a beautiful flour, known among the Gods by the name 
of arrow-root, but the name by which it is distinguished among 
mortals we forget; besides which they manufacture a species 
of pudding from bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts, and a sort of dish, 
which, says M. Lesson, is incontestably the king of all dishes, 
composed of bread-fruit and mountain or wild bananas baked 
together. 

Since the arrival of Christian Missionaries among them, or 
rather, since those Missionaries have acquired power over their 
minds, they have,we know not why, contracted the habit of putting 
their subterranean ovens in operation only once in seven days, 
(on Saturday) when, like rigid Methodists, they cook victuals 
enough not merely for the Sunday, but for the whole week. 
Even when the provisions thus prepared run short, they seldom, 
except on the eve of some festival or holiday, have recourse to 
their ovens ; but kindling a few charcoals before the doors of 
their houses, roast a few roots, or a little bread-fruit, and, like 
Death in Paradise Lost, snuff the savour of Sunday across the 
abyss of half a week. ‘To those who are deeply read in South 
Sea voyages, the subterranean ovens to which we have alluded, 
and, indeed, whatever else we have to mention, must of course be 
familiar ; but for the interests of authorship, hope it may be there 
are still in the world some dozen or two of people, who do not 
know every thing, and it is for these that we would be supposed 
to write. Besides, as the French Government thought it worth 
while to send the Coquille round the world expressly to obtain 
an exact account of these curious instruments of cookery, and 
similar things, in order, perhaps, that when driven out of France, 
Charles X. and his ministers might know where to find the next 
best Elysium of gluttons; the least thing we can do is to pause 
a moment in admiration of this chef d’auvre of barbarism,from 
which M. Lesson tears himself away with regret, and not with- 
out casting many ‘a longing, lingering look behind.” 

This method, says our author, is so admirably adapted for 
giving an exquisite flavour to meat, and at the same time so 
extraordinarily simple, that it is impossible to pass it over with- 
out describing it, at least briefly. This is most true. At a 
little distance from their dwellings, the Oceanians dig a large 
round shallow pit, the bottom of which they cover with stones. 
They then kindle a large fire in it, and, in order to prevent the 
heat from escaping, cover over the whole with a layer of earth. 
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When the heat is a to be sufficiently intense, the oven 
is opened, a layer of banana leaves is spread upon the hot 
stones, and a whole pig, the belly of which is also filled with hot 
stones, is placed upon the leaves, and covered with another layer 
of similar stones, upon which a new fire is kindled with the dry 
bark of the cocoa-tree. The smoke ascends in thick columns 
from small openings left for the purpose. A stratum of bread-fruit 
is frequently placed over the hog, and the whole being closely 
covered over, a great fire is kept up for about half a day. 
When the process is thought to be nearly completed, a thick 
covering of earth is heaped upon the oven, which, by concen- 
trating the heat, gives the finishing stroke to the operation. 
The stones of these islands, volcanic in their origin, and conse- 
quently very porous, are extremely well calculated to receive 
and distribute heat. The ovens are opened just as the dinnér 
is to be served up; and the meat thus cooked exhales a deli- 
cious perfume, and possesses a nutritive quality which, accord- 
ing to M. Lesson, the vulgar cookery of civilized nations might 
in vain endeavour to produce. - 

Being by no means Jewish in their tastes, they prefer pork 
to all other kinds of meat ; but as they appear to take no care 
of the breeding and fattening of hogs, the mass of the population 
are but seldom enabled to taste this luxury. Formerly the 
flesh of dogs was esteemed a dainty; but this, somehow or 
other, has latterly fallen into discredit. According to our 
author, they are guilty of the absurdity of rearing poultry, and 
gathering eggs in the thickets, and yet make no use of them; 
but we imagine there must be some mistake in this. Even 
savages are generally gifted with too much wit to labour for any 
length of time in vain. They are particularly fond of fish ; but, 
contrary to the practice of all other ichthyophagi, ancient and 
modern, we believe, these barbarian Apicii devour their dolphin 
and porpoise raw, as we do oysters. 

The real bases of the food of the Oceanians, however, are the 
bread-fruit and the cocoa-nut. The stream of population, in- 
deed, is said to follow religiously in the track of the latter over 
the vast archipelagoes of the Pacific, where, as soon as the 
cocoa springs up and yields fruit upon a new island, man in- 
stantly appears, and takes possession of the soil. Surrounded 
by groves of these useful trees, man may sit down at his ease, 
and bid defiance to famine ; and if high intellectual cultivation 
and poetical feeling were compatible with idleness and inac- 
tivity, the fables of the Golden Age might be realized upon 
these fertile and beautiful islands. The rima, or bread-fruit, is 
not eaten raw ; but for eight months in the year, the tree pro- 
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duces plentifully, and the fruit is gathered as it is wanted. 
During the months of November, December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, when this splendid tree ceases to be covered with bread, 
the natives eat a kind of paste, formed from its pulp, of a slightly 
acid taste, together with bananas dried in the sun, and squeezed 
by powerful ligatures. Our sailors greatly admire this latter 
preparation, which they take as an excellent anti-scorbutic. A 
very agreeable and refreshing drink is made by steeping the 
pith of the bread-fruit tree in water. 

The cocoa-nut tree is to these islanders what the date-tree is 
to the Arabs, or wheat to us ; they could not subsist without 
it. While fresh, its nuts are their favourite meat and drink. 
The kernel is eaten as it is gathered, and they sip with delight 
the rich milk contained in its centre. The tender young fruit, 
or rather the buds yet unformed in the husk, are regarded as a 
great delicacy ; and when ripe and dry, the kernel is reduced to 
a kind of paste, which is made up into balls to be eaten like 
bread, or used in the cooking of other articles of food. 

Among the principal fruits of these countries, must be enu- 
merated the vy, or fruit of the spondias dulcis, which, if eaten 
with the skin, is at first unpleasant, on account of a sort of 
resinous taste which this part of the fruit possesses; but when 
peeled like an orange, is truly exquisite. When ripe, it melts 
upon the lips; but, as it cannot be preserved in this state, it is 
gathered while green, in order to be shipped in that state, and 
allowed to ripen on board. 

The ordinary drink of the Otaheitans, is pure water. Before 
the arrival of the Missionaries, however, an intoxicating liquor 
was obtained from the root of the piper methysticum, which at 
first produced profound sleep, then violent perspiration, and 
lastly, the most furious paroxysms of drunkenness. This tre- 
mendous spirit is now chiefly used as medicine; and so far, 
whatever M. Lesson may say to the contrary, the Missionaries 
have been useful, whether they be ex-artisans or not. That 
branch of the Oceanian race which inhabits New Zealand, and 
has been compelled, by the rigours of the climate, and other 
circumstances, to adopt a system of manners almost diametri- 
cally opposite to that prevailing among the Tahitians, has ven- 
tured to eke out its scanty list of edible materials with human 
flesh. Attacked by intense cold, and buffetted by furious 
winds, these savages have gradually assimilated their character 
to that of their climate, and become rude, fierce, boisterous, and 
unpitying. Their country producing little or nothing during 
the winter months, they are forced, during summer, when fish 
is abundant, and easily caught upon their coasts, to smoke and 
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dry vast quantities, which are laid up against inclement wea- 
ther, as well as to provide against the chances of being besieged 
in their abodes by inimical tribes. Nature not producing 
spontaneously a great variety of alimentary substances, and the 
natives being by no means inclined to supply, by the efforts of 
industry, the niggardly contributions of nature, the food of the 
New Zealanders is extremely simple, consisting chiefly of the 
root of a species of fern, which grows in profusion on the plains, 
of potatoes introduced into the country by Europeans, radishes, 
shell-fish, and the flesh of pigs and dogs. 

Though acknowledging that they devour with extraordinary 
pleasure the flesh of the enemies they kill in battle, M. Lesson 
attributes their cannibal habits, not to hunger but to supersti- 
tion. Superstition, however, has enough to answer for, without 
being saddled with the horrors to which hunger alone has 
prompted, as our author might, without any extraordinary 
degree of sagacity, have inferred from the circumstance that, 
in proportion as other food becomes more plentiful and accessi- 
ble, savages lose the habit of preying upon their fellow-crea- 
tures. ‘Their anthropophagy, says M. Lesson, the effect of 
their religious prejudices, has disappeared from various islands 
in which food is abundant, though the horrid practice remains 
in full force wherever the rigour of the climate, and the poverty 
of the soil cause the necessity of substantial nourishment to 
be felt. Here, without the aid of “ religious prejudices,” we 
have the whole theory of cannibalism. Men, tortured by insuf- 
ferable hunger, cast ‘ wolfish eyes” upon each other, and by 
degrees, conquering the strong repugnance which all animals 
feel to prey upon their own species, learn to kill and devour 
their fellows, exactly from the same cause which impelled the 
African hyznas, mentioned by Bruce, to eat their companions, or 
the Cape Spider, imprisoned by Le Vaillant, to sup upon his 
own legs. There is no nation, however, so openly and disgust- 
ingly addicted to anthropophagy as the New Zealanders. Their 
unnatural and ferocious appetite delights in the taste of a 
human victim ; in which particular they are not very different 
from the Roman Vitellius, who, prowling about the field over 
which his victorious legions had strewed the carcase of many 
an Othonian, remarked, that “ nothing smelled so sweetly as a 
slain enemy!” An observation which proves, that although 
civilization, by multiplying the means of subsistence, renders it 
unnecessary for men to eat each other, the cannibal propensity re- 
mains, nevertheless, though it contents itself with the ‘“ sweet 
savour” of that which its owner dares not taste. 

In consequence of these abominable customs, says M. Lesson, 
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these people have acquired a decided preference for human 
flesh, and reckon among the ‘“ white days” of their lives those 
solemn festivals, in which they can eat their fill of this favourite 
food. A chief of the village of Kaouri, on the island of Oumo- 
tou-arohin, confessed to the French officers that he experienced 
extraordinary gratification in devouring a corpse, and informed 
them that the brain was the most delicate bit, though the 
haunches were the most substantial. Observing them to 
be somewhat horrified at his naiveté, he added, in order to 
re-assure them, that he never ate Europeans; but merely the 
mischievous inhabitants of the banks of the Thames River and 
Mercury Bay. “ The people of Europe,” said he, “ are our 
fathers, since they furnish us with powder to destroy our 
enemies.” Those who fall in battle are invariably cooked, and 
eaten by the victors ; but it does not appear to be certain that 
they devour the slaves whom they sacrifice on various occa- 
sions, though it is extremely probable that they are kept and 
fattened ——— for the purpose, as hogs and oxen are with 
us. Avery laughable, but very natural mistake was made by a 


troop of these cannibals, who one day came on board the Co- 
quille, from one of the islands. After making various other inqui- 


ries, respecting their customs and manners, the Europeans intro- 
duced, as delicately as they could, the question of anthropo- 
phagy ; at which the savages appeared thunderstruck, imagining 
that the French also were cannibals, and that in reality they 
had been enticed on board, in order to be hashed up into soups 
and ragouts for the officers and crew of the Coquille! This 
idea having once entered their heads, they immediately imagined 
they felt the knives and forks of the naval artistes in their 
tendons and muscles, and slipping rapidly over the sides of the 
ship, got into their canoes, and pulled away with might and 
main towards their island, fully persuaded that all Europeans 
were cannibals. It may be suspected that several families of 
mankind have been accused of this abominable custom upon no 
better grounds. 

Being anxious never to lose sight of the pleasure which their 
cannibal repasts afford them, they manage by various inge- 
nious little contrivances, to awaken frequently in their minds 
those agreeable associations which their imagination connects 
with such exquisite treats. Among other things, they manu- 
facture those instruments, which, when they do not use their 
fingers, serve them instead of knives and forks, of the bones of 
an enemy, and adorn those choice utensils with sculpture and 
inlaid ornaments of mother of pearl. It was, we presume, a 
feeling not altogether dissimilar which led Lord Byron to 
despise glass and metal, and select a human skull for a goblet. 
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The fern-root, of which they make their bread, is collected by 
slaves, and exposed to the sun todry. It is then pounded ina 
wooden mortar, and reduced to a brown paste, viscous like 
glue; and containing considerable quantities of a woody kind 
of rind, which covers the root. This paste is then kneaded in 
sinall wooden troughs, and baked for use. The bread of the 
fern-root is far from being very nutritive, resembling, in some 
measure, that which is made in Finland, from the bark of the 
fir-trees ; though certainly superior to the loaves of clay which 
certain subjects of the Russian empire are reduced to devour. 
Hunger, however, is not nice; and M. Lesson, remarks that he 
has beheld the New Zealander eating, with the sensuality of a 
= fish which was not only stinking, but half rotten. 

© preserve a certain kind of small fish, for which they 
appear to have a strong predilection, they press them together, 
as the Tahitians do their bananas, until nearly all their moisture 
is drained out, and in this condition preserve them for future 
use. 

The food of a people has certainly some connexion with 
the national character, either as cause or effect; mild and 
peaceful tribes preferring simple and bloodless repasts, while 
the warlike and the ferocious love, like the lion and the tiger, 
to satisfy their fiercer appetites with the flesh of animals. The 
inhabitants of the island of Rotouma, offer in this respect, a strik- 
ing contrast to those of New Zealand. ‘The former rise earlyin the 
morning and, before tasting any food, issue forth from their huts 
to enjoy for a few moments the delicious freshness of the 
dawn. About eight o'clock they breakfast upon fruits; and 
having performed some trifling labour, meet together again 
about eleven, to collect the cocoa-nuts, and other articles 
which constitute their second and principal meal. These 
articles consist chiefly of vegetables, or of shell and other fish. 
These simple people, however, are great gourmands in their 
way; and, like their brethren of Otaheite, love to vary the 
pleasures of eating as much as possible. They cut one of the 
bread-fruit in two, take out the central portion, and having 
filled up the hollow space with the milk of the cocoa, of four 
different ages, cook the whole ina banana-leaf. Their beverage 
consists of rain water, the island possessing no springs, and the 
milk of the cocoa nut. 

The Mongol-Pelagian tribes, who, according to M. Lesson, 
inhabit the immense Archipelago, termed, from Charles I1 of 
Spain, the Caroline Islands, are found in almost every stage 
of civilization, from the savage who does not even think of 
concealing the parts of generation, to the man who marches, 
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pari passu, with the natives of China and Japan. The reason 
why our naturalist derives these people from the Mongol race, 
is sufficiently curious. Discovering among them traces of 
inventions, which surpass any thing of a similar description 
possessed by the Oceanians, he forthwith concludes that they 
must therefore be the descendants, not of the children of Brahma, 
but of the Chinese, as if these essentially quaint and mediocre 
people had ever equalled the Hindoos in refinement or inven- 
tion! But if the natives of the western portion of the immense 
chain of the Carolines have made some progress in the knowledge 
of the useful arts ; their brethren of the eastern extremity are 
still plunged in the lowest depths of barbarism. The inhabi- 
tants, for example, of Gilbert’s Archipelago, of Sydenham and 
Henderville Islands ; and in fact, of all the small archipelagoes, and 
islands in the neighbourhood, possess scarcely any thing human 
but the form; neither arts, nor manners, nor feelings. Their 
food consists almost entirely of fish, and even of this, the 
supply is so much below the demand, that, according to 
Mr. Malthus’s interpretation of the practice, they compress the 
abdomen with a sort of cord, wound many times round the body, 
to impede the passage of their food, and thus lessen the 
cravings of hunger. Was it from these refined people, that our 
fashionable exquisites took the hint of compressing their abdo- 
men with stays, for the purpose of lessening their butchers’ 
and bakers’ bills, in order to allow that of their tailor to be 
increased. 

Perhaps the principal reason why these various tribes of men 
make so very slow a progress in civilization, may be discovered 
in the circumstance, that they are clothed, as it were, by the 
sunshine of their climate ; and fed without labour, by the sponta- 
neous bounty and fertility of their soil. In our northern regions 
we are in a state of continual warfare with the climate, which 
changing perpetually like Proteus, attacks us now under one 
form, now under another. This compels us to have recourse 
to various inventions to guard against the open or insidious 
approaches of our enemy; and our dress, our dwellings, our 
umbrellas, our covered carriages, Xc., are merely so many shields 
and bucklers, with which we protect ourselves against the incle- 
mency of the weather. People who suffer no inconvenience from 
going naked, are slow in inventing clothes; and when nature 
herself takes the business of agriculture out of the hands of man, 
and with her sunshine and her benignant showers, ploughs and 
sows in his stead; man naturally enough stands by idle, shrugs 
up his shoulders, and allows his provisions to drop, as it were, 
into his mouth. 
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The greater number of the South Sea Islanders, whether we 
denominate them Mongol-Pelagians, Oceanians, or Papous, are 
very nearly in the position above described. “‘ They toil not, 
neither do they spin,” forthe most part ; and yet, with very few 
exceptions, they live like princes ; that is, they eat and drink 
and do nothing. With dress, however, none of them are greatly 
incumbered, being in general of Thomson’s opinion, that 
people when unadorned are adorned the most ; that is, prefer- 
ring Nature’s manufacture before theirown. The beaux and 
belles of Otaheite, have latterly formed an exception to this rule; 
for ever since they have become Christians, their passion for 
finery has been extreme, it being, apparently, a received opinion 
among them, as it is among many other nations, that a man 
puts on civilization and refinement with his coat and breeches ; 
the meanness or magnificence of the latter, being the standard 
by which we are to estimate the former. Throughout the other 
intertropical islands of the Pacific, however, both sexes are in 
general content with concealing the pudenda with a small piece 
of stuff or cotton, which is manufactured of finer or coarser 
materials ; and variegated with more or less brilliant colours, 
almost exactly in proportion as the wearers are more or less 
removed from the savage state. 

The inhabitants of the Marquesas and Sandwich islands wear 
extremely light and imperfect garments, or rather wear nothing 
but the small piece of stuff above mentioned, which, among all 
these islanders, is denominated the maro. They understand, 
however, the art of manufacturing from the interior bark of the 
broussonetia papyrifera, a remarkably fine stuff, which, with 
much taste and gallantry, is commonly set apart for the use of 
the women. This circumstance accords but badly with the 
notion, that in these countries the women are despised and ill- 
treated ; men seldom reserving the choicest and most valuable 
productions of their industry for the objects of their aversion 
or contempt. Their coarser stuffs are manufactured from the 
interior bark of the bread-fruit-tree. Like the natives of the 
Society Islands, they dye their maros of a brilliant red, with the 
fruit of the ficus tinctoria, or with the bark of the morinda citri- 
folia; and obtain a fugitive yellow from the curcuma. This 
fabric, however, is rather a species of paper than cloth; not 
being woven, but formed by beating flat the bark of which it is 
composed, and glueing the whole together by a viscous sub- 
stance, which exudes from various plants and trees. The 
description of this process given by M. Lesson, though interest- 
ing, is too long to be here introduced, and must therefore be 
read in the work itself. Besides this kind of paper-cloth, the 
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natives of all these islands fabricate another kind, which, by bein 
covered with a sort of caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, is he 
completely water-proof. From this and similar circumstances, 
M. Lesson concludes, that the arts of these tribes are tradition- 
ary, and prove the descent of the whole from one common stock. 
This is an exceedingly common mode of reasoning, but it will 
be found upon examination to be altogether unsatisfactory. 
All men are similarly organized, possess similar propensities, and 
have, therefore, nearly the same wants, and the same powers. 
If, therefore, two families of mankind, placed at an immense 
distance from each other, find themselves, nevertheless, in 
much the same circumstances, they will inevitably, since they 
possess exactly the same instruments, and are actuated by like 
motives, hit upon the same inventions, though the one should 
never have heard or dreamed of the other. All men know, 
without teaching, what their eyes, their hands, their feet, and 
the other parts of their body are for; yet we might as reasonably 
imagine ourselves to be descended from the old Egyptians, 
because we walk with our feet, and see with our eyes, as they 
did, as derive the savages of the South Sea from the Hindoos, 
or Chinese, because they possess certain rude instruments of 
art, similar to what are found among those ancient nations of 
the Asiatic continent. 

To proceed, however, with our subject: such tribes of the 
Oceanian race as are induced by the rigour or vicissitudes of 
their climate to have recourse to more ample garments than 
the maro, adjust their light drapery about their forms in the 
most graceful manner. The women frequently throw a large 
= of stuff over their shoulders, which, descending in undu- 
ating folds to the feet, resembles in a very striking manner 
the costume of the ancients. The chiefs alone enjoy the pre- 
rogative of wearing the Tipoota, a garment similar to the Poncho 
of the South Americans, described by General Miller and 
others. The New Zealanders, placed, as M. Lesson observes, 
beyond the tropics, have been compelled by the rigour of their 
climate to adopt a more warm and ample costume than their 
brethren of the equatorial regions; and finding, in the silky 
fibres of the Phormium, a substance admirably adapted for 
their purpose, they have applied themselves to the fabrication 
of fine, but thick mats, in which, notwithstanding the sim- 
licity of their instruments, they exhibit considerable skill. 

heir mantles are still thicker and warmer than the mats, and 
generally descend half way below the knee. They are often 
composed of dog skins, sewed together, with the fur outwards. 

Though sparing, even to indelicacy, in their dress, the Ocea- 
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nians are remarkable for their passion for ornament. The Tahi- 
tians, and the inhabitants of the Sandwich islands, delight, like 
the Greeks of old, to crown themselves with flowers, and inva- 
riably select for this purpose those which are distinguished for 
the most brilliant colours, or the sweetest odours, such as the 
hibiscus rosa sinensis, and the gardenia florida. These they 
twine about their heads, like Anacreon, in wreaths, or pass 
through little holes made in the lobes of their ears, in order 
the more easily to inhale their delicious fragrance, The in- 
habitants of the Marquesas and Washington islands, as well 
as those of Rotooma and the Fidjis, attach the highest value 
to the teeth of the Spermaceti whale, which, rendered sacred 
by we know not what superstitious ideas, are in their eyes, 
says the naturalist, exactly what diamonds are with us. The 
New Zealanders, and the natives of Easter Island, adorn their 
tresses with tufts of feathers instead of flowers, and suspend 
small round bits of painted wood in the lobes of their ears. 
Several of these islanders manufacture a kind of mask or vizor 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree, to defend their faces from the 
scorching rays of the sun;.and this species of armour has a 
somewhat pleasing and graceful appearance when worn by 
young persons. 

The habit of anointing the body with oil is, as might be 
expected, universal among the Oceanians ; those living within 
the tropics making use of cocoa-nut oil, while the rest are com- 

elled to put up with fish or seal-oil. This fashion, which the 
heat of the climate excuses, if it does not render it necessary, 
communicates an unsavoury odour to the bodies of these 
savage belles ; which, however, has one advantage, for, as Prior 
says— I 





“ Before you see, you smell your toast, 
And sweetest she who stinks the most.” 


At Rotooma, and in the Sandwich islands, the women have 
the extraordinary practice of powdering their hair with coral 
lime ; while in several of these same islands: they streak their 
bodies with the yellow powder of the curcuma, and daub their 
faces with ocre. Another practice, of which no traces are 
discoverable among any other wild people, except a few scat- 
tered tribes of Northern Asia and America, is to wear large 
patches of black or sky-blue on the face, like the fashionables 
of the last century. The practice of tattooing, for which these 
islanders are celebrated, we haye described on a former occa- 
sion. Among the people of the Sandwich Islands a very ex- 
traordinary ornament is found; this is, a helmet, surmounted 
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by .a crest, ingeniously fabricated with straw, and fashioned 
exactly after the model of the Greek or Roman helmet. Neither 
we nor M. Lesson can conjecture whence they could derive 
the idea of such an ornament—for here the explanation given 
in the case of articles of absolute utility will not serve. 
Did they, inquires our author, bring with them from India the 
notion of such a helmet, where it must have been a sufficiently 
familiar object after the invasion of Alexander? There is no 
replying to this question, especially as the other branches of 
the Oceanian race, all, in his opinion, equally descended from 
the Hindoos, have no idea whatever of this kind of military 
head-dress. The question must, therefore, rest for the present 
with that of the Longitude and the Origin of Evil. 

In several of the Caroline Islands the inhabitants wear a 
sort of Chinese hat, fabricated from a species of grass; and 
their ornaments, which are numerous, are formed of shells. 
This race, no less than the Oceanian, delight in ornamenting 
their tresses with flowers or fragrant leaves, selecting most 
commonly the deep red blossoms of the irora, or the perfumed 
leaves of the arum. The miserable natives of New Ireland, 
ignorant of even the rude arts of the Mongol Pelagians and 
Oceanians, cover the pudenda with the floral envelope of the 
cocoa-tree, or with the membraneous sheath of the banana leaf. 
The tribes who wander on the north coast of New Guinea, 
having continual communications with the Malays, and par- 
ticularly with the Guebeans, receive from them in exchange 
for slaves, or other commodities, birds of paradise, tortoise-shell, 
or red or blue cotton, which are set apart for the use of the 
women. Finding it somewhat difficult to obtain ornaments 
and finery external to the body, they betake themselves to 
operating upon their own skin, and endeavour to improve their 
appearance, and add force to their natural charms, by making 
incisions on their shoulders and breasts, the cicatrices of which 
are artificially raised into knots and bumps, like the organs of 
thinking on a phrenological skull. The Papouas, whose frizzled 
hair is so abundant that they appear at a distance as if they 
had put their heads into bee-hives, or Scotch porridge-pots, 
adorn their woolly locks with a mixture of grease and ocre, 
with which they likewise make streaks upon their face and 
breast, and thus greatly improve upon their natural ugliness. 
Man, almost every where, employs the leisure which Providence 
bestows upon him in foolery of some kind or another. Here, 
the time and ingenuity which might produce a more comfort- 
able hut, better clothing, or more savoury or nourishing food, 
are thrown away upon toys formed with feathers, mother-of- 
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pearl, or shells, which are stuck upon the head, the girdle, 
or on the arms they use in battle. Another ornament, univer- 
sally in use among this race, is a species of bracelet of dazzling 
whiteness, fabricated with the teeth of the barbirossa, or with 
ivory, and exactly resembling the bracelets found upon the 
arms of Egyptian mummies. Another extraordinary resem- 
blance between their customs and those of the ancient Egyp- 
tians is discoverable in the wooden pillows, adorned with the 
head of a sphynx, upon which they repose the head when 
sleeping, and which, when compared with those found in the 
catacombs under the heads of mummies, and brought to France 
by various travellers, have been found to be exactly similar. 

The most remarkable feature, perhaps, in the costume of 
the Otaheitans is, the mixture of European and native articles 
which it sometimes exhibits ; for, as the number of ships trading 
to those countries, compared with the amount of the popula- 
tion, is small, the majority of the natives can seldom procure 
a complete suit of European clothes. Accordingly, you will 
sometimes encounter a gay savage with an English shirt, hat, 
and silk handkerchief as a cravat, while the native maro, with 
its scanty proportions, supplies the place of breeches, and the 
tipoota, or poncho of artificial papyrus, waves its ample folds 
over his shoulders. The tipoota is generally white, but the 
edges and corners are variegated with a border of leaves of 
brilliant red. 

The women who, for the most part, have abjured as far as 
possible all native manufacture, begin to dress in the English 
fashion, wearing gowns, Indian silk handkerchiefs and ribbons ; 
which, our naturalist assures us, disfigure them confoundedly. 
We suppose he would have found them more agreeable in puris 
naturalibus. Among the few articles of home manufacture 
which the dames still tolerate, from necessity, are the beautiful 
straw hats, which are as fine, silky, and brilliant as the best 
Leghorns. These they fabricate with their own fair hands, 
and we trust the missionaries will teach them, for the interests 
of morality, that it is one of the duties of Christianity to make 
straw hats, or something of that kind, for there is nothing so 
favourable to chastity as constant employment. Another arti- 
cle of Tahiti fabric is the water-proof mantle which they throw 
over their shoulders in rainy weather, and will probably con- 
tinue to prefer to English cottons or silks, as tropical showers 
are great logicians in matters of this kind. On account of 
the heat of the climate, these dashing ladies go half naked at 
home, and even in the streets the unmarried women merely 
cover, but do not conceal, their bosoms with a kerchief of light 
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gauze, no less transparent than the multitia or Tarentinidian 
vests of the ancient Roman ladies, who did not go naked be- 
cause these dresses showed off their forms better, and rendered 
them more piquant. One of their aboriginal practices these belles 
still assiduously maintain, and, as it greatly sets off their per- 
sons, are likely to continue; which is, the habit of wearing 
garlands of beautiful flowers upon their heads, while others 
pass a single stem through the lobe of the ear, leaving the 
Hower pendant like a star by the cheek. They perfume their 
garments with the sweet-smelling nuts of the tomanou. 

So soon as man begins to feel the desire to wear a better 
coat, or inhabit a better house than his neighbour, he may be 
regarded as having fairly entered upon the high road to civil- 
ization. Nations that build their houses and fashion their 
garments after a received model are stationary, and can, in fact, 
have few motives for being otherwise. This is pretty nearl 
the case with all the nations inhabiting the islands of the Sout 
Sea. Each tribe has one original type, bequeathed to them by 
the wisdom of their ancestors, according to which every mother’s 
son among them, whether he be poor or wealthy, wise or 
foolish, erects his hut. In determining the order of these huts, 
the climate may be said to have been the Vitruvius. In the 
Society, Tonga, and Marquesas Islands, where space and cool 
air are a desideratum in a house, the habitations are vast, 
spacious, and airy; while in New Zealand, where the winters 
are cold and long, and where the winds and storms frequently 
rage with irresistible violence, the huts are exceedingly small 
and low, being entered by a hole, like the den of some wild 
animal. 

In the construction of their dwellings, as in every other art, 
the Tahitians take the lead of their whole race. Unfortunately, 
although between the hut of a chief and that of a peasant there 
is a considerable difference, there is here, as elsewhere, a model, 
from which it is unfashionable to depart. Even in working after 
the same model, however, it is extremely possible for two men 
to induce a difference ; as Quakers contrive, by the materials 
and make of their single-breasted coats, to mark the rank of the 
wearer in the scale of wealth. The houses of the common 
people in Otaheite are formed with bamboos, one extremity of 
which is driven deep into the earth, or of branches of trees of 
equal size. These are placed nearly close to each other, leaving 
only a small space for the passage of light and air; and a few 
small poles placed transversely keep the whole together. The 
roof is formed with small rafters which meet above, and support 
the species of leaf which serve them instead of thatch. These 
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leaves are first tied to small rods, which are then laid upon the 
rafters, the lanceolated end of the leaves remaining loose. 
M. Lesson says the process is begun at the top; but as, in this 
case, the point of the leaf would fall under the stem of the next, 
and thus offer an obstruction to the free descent of the water, 
this statement is probably a mistake ; the more especially as he 
observes, that roofs formed after the Tahitian method are greatly 
superior to those which, in civilized countries, are made with 
slate or tiles. When completed, the whole has very much the 
appearance of the thatched roof of our peasantry. 

hese dwellings are, as we have said, of large dimensions, and 
owing to the manner in which they are built, the air circulates 
through them freely. Indeed, in the houses of the poor, the 
rain often intrudes with the wind, and renders the interior 
extremely uncomfortable. Those who have more wealth, or 
greater industry, hang mats round the walls to keep out the 
wind and rain. The elevation of these houses is not great; and 
a narrow aperture, which looks as if it had been left in the 
wall by chance, serves for a door. As the Tahitians are a 
sociable people, they have already discovered the secret that, 
when a man’s house is too large for his own family, he may turn 
the circumstance to account by taking in lodgers. In this way, 
probably, it happens that several families are found inhabiting 
the same dwelling ; and, as was anciently the case in France, 
and perhaps in other countries, the whole family, father, mother, 
and children, with grand-children, and great-grand- children, 
when there are any, sleep together in the same apartment. This 
common bed-room, which was expressively termed chambre de 
manége in France, is not very carefully closed against the in- 
trusion of strangers ; for M. Lesson remarks, that he has often 
seen young newly-married pairs stretched upon the same mat 
with their fathers and mothers. 

These houses are surrounded by a wattled enclosure, about 
three feet high, over which you pass, when entering the house, 
by means of short poles driven into the earth. This enclosure 
is meant to keep out the pigs and other animals, and prevent 
their intruding, along with less ceremonious visitors, upon the 
privacy of newly-married people. Around the hut, on the out- 
side of the wattled enclosure, trees of various kinds are planted, 
as is the case in Malabar, which furnish the inmates at once 
with shelter and food. The dwellings of the chiefs, which of 
course are larger and more spacious, though constructed 
exteriorly after the same fashion, are divided into a greater num- 
ber of apartments. These divisions do not, as with us, consist 
of firm partitions, but of light trellice-work, which rises about 
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half way the height of the house, the whole of the upper part 
being left open for the better circulation of the air. 

Besides the houses of the chiefs and the people, there is a 
third sort of structure, which being appropriated to the casual 
use of any stranger who chooses to spread his mat and sleep 
there, may be termed caravanserais. These are of vast dimen- 
sions, but consist merely of a roof supported by a number of 
bread-fruit trees arranged as pillars. The villages of the Tahi- 
tians, which are chiefly situated on the sea shore, consist of a 
considerable number of these huts thinly scattered over a large 
extent of ground, for as yet they have exhibited no disposition 
to draw closely together, as men do in those countries where 
the dread of hostile tribes acts as an instrument of civilization. 

The furniture of the Oceanians is particularly scanty. A 
mat or mattrass for a bed ; a net-bag for holding various small 
articles of utility; hollow bamboos for containing water or oil ; 
a hollow gourd for a smelling-box ; cocoa-nuts wrought into 
vases, cups, and bottles ; with a pestle and mortar for bruising 
the bread-fruit, in order to convert it into paste—such are the 
whole of their utensils. Where commerce with Europeans has 
not furnished them with tools, their houses and their pirogues, 
or canoes, are still constructed with axes of stone. 

Their industry is neither very inventive nor very persevering. 
Their mats, the most important and curious article of their 
manufacture, are fabricated by women. Their canoes, formerly 
constructed with considerable skill and elegance, when the onl 
tools in use were stone hatchets, are now turned out of hak 
as a ship-carpenter would say, ina much more slovenly manner 
since their tools have been of iron. M. Lesson attributes 
this circumstance to their neglect of naval architecture, con- 
sequent upon the great fertility of their soil. But since their 
soil is not now more fertile than formerly, it may, perhaps, be 
more just to attribute it to their being as yet unaccustomed to 
our better tools, which are only better in hands skilled in the 
use of them. The emblematical sculpture which former] 
adorned these pirogues, having been closely connected with 
their Pagan superstitions, have necessarily disappeared since 
their conversion to Christianity. 

Among those islanders who have received from Europeans a 
knowledge of the use of fire-arms, the ancient instruments of 
war have necessarily been neglected. Their long-pointed lances 
their deadly slings, their light javelins of bamboo, have all 
been laid aside, in favour of the more destructive musket, which 
these demi-savages regard as the most sublime invention of 
civilized man. M. Lesson complains, that no civilized nation 
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has hitherto condescended to collect and preserve those curious 
memorials of the ancient condition of these islanders, which, he 
fears, will soon be sought in vain, except in the descriptions of 
authors: but on this point he may console himself. A collection, 
which may perhaps be regarded as complete, exists in England, 
partly at the British Museum, partly at the rooms of the Mis- 
sionary Society, where the curious student of the history of 
man may contemplate them at his leisure. 

One of their most important warlike instruments is that with 
which they combat ennui, an enemy which appears to be no 
respecter of persons, but to attack all men alike, whether 
civilized or savage— this is the flute. In the use of this instru- 
ment the Oceanians show a laudable disposition to turn every 
part of their body to account ; for, instead of applying the mouth 
to the business, which they perhaps regard as being rather 
hardly tasked in having to receive and transmit to the lower 
regions all the food they think it convenient to swallow, they 
call upon the nose to perform this office, a lazy member, which 
neither eats nor drinks, and, unless it be employed in flute- 
playing, or in kissing, as among the New Zealanders and 
others, may be accused of being of little use to a man, notwith- 
standing all the hue and cry which Tristram Shandy’s father 
raised over the downfall of his son’s. Our prejudices may prob- 
ably lead us to think slightingly of a nose-flute, but M. Lesson 
assures us that, whatever we may imagine to the contrary, the 
nose is no bad musician; and that although among us it is 
chiefly employed in that most unmusical art, vulgarly called 
snuffling, its performances are by no means inelegant. This is 
very satisfactory, and the time may not be distant when patents 
will be taken out for nose-flutes, and they will be introduced, 
together with the mouth-harmonica, and other such exquisite 
instruments, among the stock of the Philharmonic Institution. 

The detaiis given by travellers and navigators respecting the 
manners, customs, and arts of barbarous nations, being the 
result of actual observation, may in general be relied upon; 
but when they would penetrate into the souls of these savages, 
and discover the exact nature of their religious belief, they are 
so extremely liable to misconception and error, that we must 
receive their testimony on such subjects with the utmost 
caution. Few are competent, even when they possess the lan- 
guage of a foreign peopie, to penetrate rapidly into the character 
of their creed ; but when we find men pretending to paint the 
obscure notions of savages, with whom they could only com- 
municate by pantomime, concerning the first cause of things, 
the future fate of the thinking principle which for a time 
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inhabits the human body, &c. we with difficulty restrain our 
risibility. It is not one writer in a thousand who, notwithstand- 
ing all the aids we possess, is competent to form a tolerably 
correct notion of the religions of antiquity, much less to elicit 
from signs and dumb-show a system of metaphysics, for such 
a system every people possesses, however barbarous and imperfect 
it may be. The few particulars which follow upon this subject 
are, therefore, to be considered rather as approximations to 
truth, than truth itself. 

M. Lesson’s assertion, that the religious ideas of the Oceanians 
attest their descent from the Hindoos, is a mere gratuitous 
assumption, and would almost lead us to suspect that his ac- 
quaintance with Brahminism is as slender as his knowledge of 
the faith of the savages he describes. It is among the New 
Zealanders, the most uncivilized and brutal of all the Oceanian 
tribes, that our author discovers the strongest traces of Hin- 
dooism, which he appears to regard as the invention of Meni, 
and with just as much reason as others have thought the 
Paganism of Greece and Rome to have been the invention of 
Homer. The sculptures which adorn the pirogues of these 
savages represent, in his opinion, the three great divinities of 
Hindoostan—Brahma, Siva, and Vishnoo, surrounded by nu- 
merous circles, which he terms endless, as if there were some 
other sort of circle which really had anend. These circles he 
takes undoubtedly to represent the great serpent Calingam, 
which, had it not been prevented by Vishnoo, would formerly 
have devoured the world. But as he does not condescend to 
inform us how he came to conclude that the “ principles ” he 
saw represented on the canoes, or on the palissades of the 
villages, were really meant to convey an idea of the three prin- 
cipal gods of Hindooism, we may, perhaps, be permitted to 
suppose it possible that he may have been mistaken, notwith- 
standing the endless circles by which they were surrounded. 
From the presence of the Lingam among these emblematical 
figures, he appears to derive another argument in support of his 
hypothesis of the Hindoo descent of this people ; but by the 
same argument, all mankind might be proved to be descended 
from the same source, as, under different names, the Lingam 
has been an object of’ worship among all barbarous nations. 
The poetry, moreover, of the New Zealanders, and the other 
Oceanians, seems, in our author’s opinion, to contain traces of 
the ‘ mystic Sabean and Brahminical ideas ”’ of their ancestors; 
as if the extremely imperfect knowledge he possesses of their 
language enabled him to pronounce an opinion upon so abstruse 
a subject! He likewise discovers traces of a Trinity in their 
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creed ; and, in fact, it is not difficult for a man to discover 
whatever he chooses in a thing so multiform and unsettled as 
the creed of a savage. 

M. Lesson himself appears to be perfectly sensible that the 
opinions of barbarians are liable to be metamorphosed by the 
persons who collect them ; but then he seems to think, that this 
takes place only when the collectors are “ ignorant navigators ;” 
and we, on the other hand, believe that it always takes place, 
more or less, even when the collectors are modern philosophers. 
What appears to be tolerably certain is, that the Oceanians, like 
all other nations and tribes of men on the face of the earth, be- 
lieve in the existence of a Supreme Being, who created the world, 
and still preserves it in existence for the benefit of his creatures. 
This Spirit, which they endow with beneficent attributes, governs 
the world only during the day, however, his empire declining 
with the decline of light ; and another spirit, the genius of dark- 
ness, of accidents, and of death, comes upon the scene with 
night. This seems to be that rude mixture of Manichzan and 
Sabean ideas which obtains among all uncivilized nations in the 
first stages of their progress, and arises spontaneously out of 
their contemplation of the natural phenomena daily presented to 
their eyes. The genius of good, Orimazes, Osiris, or whatever 
it may be called, is no other than the sun deified ; and Ahriman, 
Typhon, Siva, &c. the genius of darkness, which, by hiding the 
creation from the eyes of man, appears to blot it out of existence. 
The worship which barbarians offer to other objects is nothing 
more than a modification of whatis vulgarly called cant or blarney, 
intended to mollify and propitiate the fierce and mischievous, 
and keep the mild and beneficent in good humour. It is, for 
example, mere absurdity to imagine, with many learned men, 
that by the worship of the serpent, the pagans mean to adore 
some occult power of nature, of which that mischievous reptile is 
the emblem; they observe that, among mankind, the most de- 
structive and hardened nature may be mollified by persevering 
flattery and submission, and not understanding exactly the 
difference between a bad man and a serpent, they try upon the 
latter the arts which succeed with the former. Upon the same 
principle all the fanciful vagaries of superstition, by which, if 
we can believe what appears to be a mere joke of Juvenal, even 
onions came to be deified in Egypt, may be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

All nations appear to entertain more or less vague notions of 
a future state. The inhabitants of the Society Islands believe 
in a species of Paradise, whither the souls of good men are con- 
veyed upon the wings of their beneficent divinity. The people 
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of the Friendly Islands have imagined a delicious abode, where 
the souls of the aristocracy enjoy eternal happiness, while those 
of the vulgar, like the golden-mean people of Tom Paine, “ are 
dropped entirely,” or, in other words, annihilated. The New 
Zealanders, who, in spite of their cannibalism and destructive 
propensities, appear to have more poetry in their souls than any 
of their neighbours, imagine that the spirits of their victorious 
fathers hover in the blast over their native villages, and then, 
plunging into the glittering waves of the sea near the North Cape, 
repair to the Elysium prepared for them, which they denominate 
Atamira. The souls of those, on the contrary, who are slain in 
battle, and devoured by their enemies, are eternally unhappy ; - 
and it is said to be for this reason, from a species of revenge 
which would do honour to the heart of a Grand Inquisitor, that 
the New Zealanders are so diabolically anxious to feed upon their 
foes. They are desirous to have them not only dead, but 
damned. 

The manners of these tribes vary with their climate. In all, 
however, if we can rely upon the correctness of M. Lesson, there 
is a strong tendency to love, contrary to what is asserted of the 
wild Tartars, and the North American Indians, whose indifference 
for women is said to be remarkable. We consider M. Lesson’s 
view of the case to be strongly supported by the prevalence 
among almost all savages, of lascivious dances, representing, 
with still greater naiveté than the cheironomia of antiquity, the 
whole pantomime of love ; and of wanton songs, for which, ac- 
cording to our naturalist, all mankind have a natural predilection. 
Montesquieu supposes that the eating of fish is highly favourable 
to fecundity, and hy the same rule it should promote lascivious- 
ness. So that it may be stated as a truism that Venus 
still springs, if not from the foam, at least from the fish of the 
sea. 

Dancing is essentially the amusement of savages, and civilized 
nations preserve a taste for it, merely, we presume, from respect 
for the wisdom of their wild forefathers, who, when they had 
eaten a piece of raw fish, or the limb of an enemy, felt their 
blood kindle in their veins, and expressed their uncouth delight 
by sporting the toe round the fire which had cooked their dinner. 
For this reason, an assembly of bipeds of both sexes, increasing 
the rapidity of their circulation with delicate viands and wine, 
and frisking about in various postures, now bounding like 
fanatical jumpers, and now gliding along the floor like ghosts, 
have always appeared to us an extremely ludicrous sight, and 
have infallibly carried back our minds to those days when 
we were familiar with the relatives and friends of Robinson 
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Crusoe’s Friday. Nevertheless we are by no means inimical to 
these primitive sports ; and are not a jot the less delighted to 
observe a dance, because it is connected in our mind with can- 
nibalism and blazing fires, than if it had originated at Almack’s. 

Another habit which tends no less powerfully than the above 
to promote obedience to the first great commandment—“ in- 
crease and multiply”—prevails universally among the Oceanians ; 
which is, the habit of licentious conversation. Forsyth wittily 
denominated the Neapolitans the most ingenuous people in the 
world, because they do not pretend to be virtuous ; and, in like 
manner, it may in general be predicated of the Oceanians, that 
they do not pretend to be chaste, though M. Lesson allows that 
the women, both married and single, appear to blush and be em- 
barrassed when assaulted with obscene or ribaldrous language. 
Why our worthy naturalist should conclude that their embarrass- 
ment was merely fictitious is more than we can explain; since 
even though they be unchaste, it does not follow that they must 
likewise be immodest. 

In speaking of the New Zealanders, M. Lesson betrays that 
imperfect acquaintance with antiquity which is perpetually giving 
birth, among modern writers, toimproper comparisons and foolish 
approximations. These ferocious barbarians exhibit, he says, the 
most remarkable features of resemblance to the ancient Spartans; 
and these remarkable features of resemblance, when they come 
to be enumerated, consist in the single circumstance of their 
facing death with intrepidity. But he should have remembered 
that contempt of death was only one of the Spartan virtues ; that 
they were as mild, and hospitable, and cheerful during peace, as 
they were heroic in war; and that, while the brutal New Zea- 
lander suffers his son to lift his hand against his mother, and 
strike the bosom that nourished his helpless infancy, the Spartan, 
to whom this two-legged animal is compared, entertained the 
most profound reverence, not only for his own parents, but for 
old age in general. That, whereas women are roughly and un- 
feelingly treated by the Oceanian of New Zealand, they were 
regarded at Sparta almost as so many divinities; where the 
wretch who should have raised his hands against his mother 
would have been branded with infamy and thrust forth from 
society. These remarks are made merely to show the folly 
of indulging in such loose-jointed comparisons, which can have 
no other effect than to “ amuse, (or rather mislead) the unlearned, 
and make the learned smile.” 
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Art. I11.—Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps. By a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. London. hittaker and Co. 1830. 
post 8vo. pp. 155. 


Lf not the imposing title of this article alarm the reader 
unnecessarily. He will not be inflicted with a disserta- 
tion on the invasion of Italy by Hannibal, or the tracing his 
route from New Carthage in Spain, to his descent among the 
Insubrians on the plains around the Po. All the lights which 
learning, research, and ingenuity are likely to discover, have 
already been collected and concentrated upon this subject ; either 
by General Melville, who first opened up the true path of in- 
quiry, or by those able expositors of his views, M. de Luc of 
Geneva, and Messrs. Wickham and Cramer, in their joint 
*« Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal over the Alps.” Nor 
should we have dreamt of so much as adverting to a ques- 
tion which we considered to have been “ fairly, if not finally laid 
to rest,” had not our attention been forcibly attracted to it b 
the captious and petulant little brochure before us, in witch 
some nameless Cantabrigian essays to disturb the received 
opinions of the learned, to discredit the historical veracity of 
Polybius, vindicate the consistency of Livy, and, above all, to 
our out the vials of his learned wrath on the devoted heads of 
Tessrs. Wickham and Cramer, who are the objects of incessant 
attack and abuse. But when any one chuses to push himself 
forward in the character of an assailant, not merely of the 
opinions, but the reputation of other men; and when, assuming 
an air of superiority, under cover of a mask, he presumes to 
dogmatise and vituperate; it becomes a sort of duty to take a 
fair turn up with such an aggressor, and to endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether his pith, pluck, and mettle, bear any reasonable 
proportion to the loudness and vehemence of his pretensions. 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu? is the question 
which people generally ask in such cases; and accordingly, all that 
purpose is doing at present is, simply to put together a few 
critical remarks, calculated to prove how very far indeed the 
performance of the worthy Cantabrigian comes short of his 
promise. 

Our learned Camstary sets out with this observation : “ There 
are subjects of no earthly importance to any one, and of interest 
only to a very small portion of society, which have still, within 
those limits, been discussed with greater zeal than matters of a 
higher and more useful description ;” and he adds, “ that of this 
nature is the passage of Hannibal over the Alps, the exact spot 
where he crossed having excited curiosity and minute examina- 
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tion from the time the event occurred to the present.” But, 
there is reason for thinking, in opposition even to the 
great authority before us, that Hannibal’s passage of the Alps is 
not an event of the nature here described. Historical truth may 
be “of no earthly importance” to our Cantabrigian, and we feel 
indebted to our author for the candour with which he makes the 
avowal. But other men have thought and felt differently ; and 
the best evidence of the sincerity of their opinion consists in the 
“zeal” with which they have entered into the inquiry, as well 
as the “ curiosity and minute examination ” which it has excited, 
“from the time the event occurred to the present.” 

The memorable achievement of the Carthaginian leader has also 
been considered of some importance in a military point of view. 
Polybius, a soldier and tactician of the school of Philopcemen, 
regarded it in this light ; for, little more than half a century after 
the event, he took the trouble of exploring personally the whole 
of Hannibal’s route, particularly that part of it from the point 
where he effected the passage of the Rhone till, descending 
from the Alps, he encamped in the fertile plains around the Po, 
among his allies the Insubrians. There is undoubted evidence 
that Cesar and Pompey were both greatly interested by this 
achievement, and ambitious of an occasion of imitating it. The 
Chevalier Folard, in his valuable work on Polybius, has consi- 
dered it deserving of a long and elaborate military commentary, 
the principal object of which is not so much to illustrate the 
text of his author as to point out, for the instruction of tacticians, 
the transcendant military genius and resources displayed alike 
in the conception and execution of the enterprise. General 
Melville, thinking a soldier, like Polybius, who had personally 
surveyed the ground while the event was comparatively recent, 
a better authority than a mere compiler, like Livy, traced the 
march of Hannibal, with the work of the former historian in his 
hand, and was thus enabled, not only to determine the route 
which that great commander had followed, but to strike out a 
number of new lights, which M. de Luc has collected together 
in his valuable work, founded chiefly on the General’s notes. 
And lastly, Napoleon Buonaparte, no mean judge of military 
exploits, is known to have cherished an intense admiration of 
the enterprise in question, and to have in some measure modelled 
upon it his own memorable passage of the Alps, when he sur- 
= Melas on the Bormida, and conquered Italy at Marengo. 

t may be added that, as the first act of a mighty historical drama 
about to be performed on a new and mighty theatre; or, to 
speak plainly, as the commencement of a struggle, which at one 
time threatened the very being of the Roman republic, although 
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eventually it issued in the triumph of Rome and the utter 
destruction of her most powerful and dangerous rival; its im- 
portance can be doubted only by those who are incapable of 
deriving either pleasure or advantage from one of the most 
instructive chapters in ancient history. 

But, without dwelling longer on mere generalities, let us attend 
for a little to some of the specimens which our learned Cantabri- 
gian has been pleased to afford us of his critical skill, as directed 
against the authors of the “ Dissertation” above-mentioned. The 
charges he brings against them are grave and manifold. They are 
accused of having ‘ deserted their guide (Polybius) precisely at 
those very passages on which their theory is built, pleading as 
their excuse his want of accuracy ;”"—their work is represented 
as disfigured by “ partial quotation ” and “ false translation ;”— 
they are taxed with “ venturing on a construction of their 
author, which differs from that given by the Greek geographer, 
Strabo ;”’—and, to crown all, “it shall be proved,” says the 
Cambridge critic, ‘‘ that on the point on which so much stress 
is laid, Polybius is decidedly inaccurate, and by the recorded 
judgment of antiquity, was so considered.” If our author were 
able to “ prove” only the one-half of what he here asserts, we 
frankly concede to him that the credit of the “ Dissertation,” 
and the scholarship of its authors, would be very seriously 
damaged, if not altogether demolished: but it is happily one 
thing to accuse, and another to substantiate accusations by 
proof, as will be probably shown, in a very conclusive manner 
before we have done. In the meanwhile our author seems to 
consider the question as decided by the very act of accusation ; 
for, having enumerated his charges, he adds, ‘“‘ When all these, 
together with various other collected errors, are made by the 
authors of the Dissertation to favour their argument and to 
constitute the proofs of their hypothesis, it will be felt that in 
refusing our assent to their conclusions, and in adhering still to 
the opinions of Strabo and Livy, we shall be guilty of no great 
or unpardonable presumption.” There is no “ presumption ” in 
‘“‘ adhering ” to the opinions of any man or number of men, but 
there is something worse in accusing respectable and blameless 
individuals of wilfully perverting the text of an author “ to favour 
their argument, and constitute proofs (as this elegant writer 
expresses it) of their hypothesis,” except upon the clearest and 
most unquestionable evidence. It will soon be seen how the 
matter stands in this respect. 

I. The Cantabrigian’s first charge is, that the authors of the 
“ Dissertation,” after insisting on a strict attention to Polybius, 
because of his supposed accuracy, abandon their guide as often 
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as difficulties come in their way, pleading his incorrectness as an 
excuse for deserting him. And he quotes in proof of it the follow- 
ing version and comment :—“‘ From the Rhone ropevopiévore rap’ 
avrov Tov ToTapov we mi Tac mnyac, for those who are travelling 
along the river in the direction of its source to the ascent 
of the Alps, there are 1400 stadia,” or 175 Roman miles: and 
they add, in a note, “ This remark, we émi tae mnyac is of im- 
portance, inasmuch as it goes far to prove that the arm 
marched constantly along the Rhone, till it reached the Alps.” 
Here our author makes two objections ; Ist. That the above is 
not “‘a fair version of the original ;” and 2nd. That the authors of 
the “ Dissertation,” finding it impossible to reconcile the 
above statement of Polybius, with the angle or curvature formed 
by the Rhone at Lyons have deserted the guide, whom they 
— to follow, with invariable strictness and fidelity. 
ow, we answer in the first place, that the above is not only 
“a fair version of the original ;” but the only one which the 
words can possibly admit of. Polybius, as Mr. Letronne long 
ago remarked, is speaking of the general direction of the 
route, but by no means says or insinuates that the 1400 stadia 
are to be measured along the banks of the river. The words 
Toptvopévotc Tap avroy Toy ToTapovare not to be construed abso- 
lutely, but must be taken in connection with we imi rd¢ mnyac, 
by which they are qualified and explained. Itis not “ proceed- 
ing along the river,” of which the historian speaks, but “ pro- 
ceeding along the river in the direction of its source ;” and, 
if the reader consult any map in which the course of the Rhone is 
accurately laid down, he will find that this general direction 
excludes the angle formed by the river at Lyons, and implies, as 
a matter of course, that the invading army, avoiding this bend 
or curvature pushed right across, we émi rae nya, observing the 
general direction of the stream. And it is not a little remark- 
able, that if a line be drawn from Valence, (Valentia) a little 
below the confluence of the Isére with the Rhone, to Aouste 
(Augusta Allobrogum) the extreme points of the Peninsula, 
formed by the sweep of the Rhone to Lyons, such i.ne will be 
in the general direction of the Rhone, with reference to its 
source, and will indicate the course which Polybius represents 
Hannibal as having followed. Secondly, it may be perfectly 
true, as the authors of the “ Dissertation” suppose, that “ Poly- 
bius was ignorant of the angle made by the Rhone at Lyons ;” 
but, from the explanation just given, this supposition is altoge- 
ther unnecessary, because, even if the historian had surveyed 
the river throughout its whole course, from its source to 
its embouchure, he could have used no other form of expression 
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than that which he has actually employed, to convey the pre- 
cise idea which he wished to communicate of the general 
bearing and direction of the Carthaginian general’s march. 
But although this hypothesis might well have been spared, it is 
the very ne plus ultra of silliness and trifling, to found upon 
such a circumstance as evidence of bad faith, or a proof of 
distrust of their guide on the part of authors, who have written 
a most learned, ingenious, and satisfactory book, in vindication 
of the superior accuracy and precision of his information. 

It would appear, however, that there are few things more 
perilous than dogmatism. The accuser of Messrs. Wickham 
and Cramer has adventured upon a translation of this very 
passage, in which there are two gross and palpable blunders. 
His version is as follows :—* For those who take the road leading 
up stream (we éwi rd¢ mnydc) by the banks of the river, the 
distance is 1400 stadia, from the passage of the Rhone to the 
ascent of the Alps.” Now, we imi rd¢ mnyd¢ does not merely 
mean, “up stream,” as the Cantabrigian elegantly expresses it, 
which might be predicated of one proceeding from Vienne, 
(Vienna Allobrogum) to Lyons, but in the direction of, or 
towards its source, which never could be predicated of such 
a route; while the words “ by the banks of the river,” are a 
gratuitous interpolation of our author, involving an hypothesis, 
and to which there is nothing corresponding in the original. 
In the one case, an important qualification is altogether omitted ; 
in the other a statement is ascribed to Polybius which he never 
made ; and in both, the utmost ignorance is displayed of the 
true meaning and import of that author’s text. Nor is this all : 
for almost immediately after, he renders the expression, zap’ 
avrov rdv roraydv, “ constantly along or near the very banks 
of the Rhone;” a version which is too absurd to require 
a single remark from us, after what has just been said. So 
much for the critical accuracy of the little martinet, “ con- 
stantly along or near the very banks of the Cam !” 

His next stricture is remarkable for nothing so much as its 
excessive silliness. When Hannibal had arrived with his army 
at the Rhone, and had fixed upon a spot where he intended 
effecting the passage, Polybius informs us that he was then 
about four days’ march from the sea, oyeddv jepev Terrdpwv dddv 
aréxwv otparortdy riic¢ Oadarrne ; from which expression it is 
manifest, as the authors of the “ Dissertation” have noticed, 
that Polybius does not here speak with precision, but merely gives 
an approximate estimate of the distance. On this, however, 
our brisk little Zoilus sets up a loud shout of triumph, exclaim- 
ing that “ they sacrifice the vaunted exactness of Polybius,” in 
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the first instence; and next conduct “ Hannibal across the 
Rhone at a spot which was more than four days’ march from the 
sea.” Neither of these assertions is true. The expression of 
Polybius is purposely vague, because this particular distance 
had not been precisely ascertained; but his “ vaunted accu- 
racy” will moult no feather by his anxiously avoiding positive, 
unqualified statements, when they were not warranted by the 
nature of his information. In the next place, even admitting 
that oyeddy limits the distance to something less than four days’ 
march from the sea, Roquemaure, where the authors of the 
** Dissertation” suppose Hannibal to have crossed the Rhone, is 
only about seventy-five Roman, or less than forty-three English 
miles from its embouchure, and thus answers, in the strictest 
manner, the conditions of the statement. Lastly, our hopeful critic, 
who never accuses others of mistakes without blundering most 
egregiously himself, carries Hannibal across the Rhone, at a point 
distant from its embouchure, little more than two days’ march ; 
thus setting aside the authority of his idol Livy, as well as that of 
Polybius, and involving himself in inextricable difficulties 
respecting the distance betwen the point where the passage was 
effected, and the commencement of the Jnsula Allobrogum at 
the confluence of the Isére with the Rhone. 

lI. The Cambridge critic’s second charge, “that passages 
brought forward in support of the theory proposed in the 
‘ Dissertation,’ are quoted apts ol is supported by proofs in 
all respects worthy of those which we have been considering, 
A specimen or two will suffice to make this very evident. The 
translation of distances, as given in the “ Dissertation,” is as 
follows :—‘‘ From the Pillars of Hercules to the Pyrenees, 
there are 8000 stadia; from the Pillars to Carthagena, whence 
Hannibal set out, the distance is 3000 stadia; from thence to 
the river Ebro, there are 2600 stadia, from the Ebro to Empo- 
rium, 1600, and also from thence to the passage of the Rhone, 
there are 1600 stadia: for all these distances have been 
measured in steps, and accurately divided at intervals of eight 
stadia, by the Romans. From the passage of the Rhone, for 
those who proceed along the river, as if towards its source, to 
the ascent of the Alps on. the way to Italy, there are 1400 
stadia. There remains the passage of the mountains, a distance 
of about 1200 stadia, which, being crossed, Hannibal would 
reach those plains of Italy that are adjacent to the Po.” But 
mark what it is to discover a mare’s nest. “ On referring to 
the original, (says our critic) it will be seen that a sentence, 
involving consequences of importance, is omitted altogether: 
wor’ ely (Polybius goes on to say) rove mavrac ix Kawwie 
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méAewe otadlove mept évvaxicyiAlouve, ov¢ Mee SeeAOciv adrov, 
which, being literally interpreted, rans thus: “‘ so that there 
were in all about 9000 stadia, which he (Hannibal) had to 
march from New Carthage.” Let us now see whether this be 
not a simple numerical deduction from the foregoing statement of 
distances. 


From the Pillars of Hercules to the Fyrenees, Polybius 

gives 8,000 stadia, and from the Pillars to Carthagena, 

whence Hannibal set out, 3000; so that, according to 

this statement, the distance from Carthagena to the Stadia. 

Pyrenees, is - - - - - - 5000 
From the Pyrenees to the passage of the Rhone - 1600 
From the passage of the Rhone to the ascent of the Alps 1400 
The distance across the mountains - - 1200 


Total distance = - = 9200 


So that the whole distance which Polybius describes gene- 
rally as about 9000 stadia, is, in point of fact, 9200, as any one 
might discover who chose to examine the translation of 
distances given in the “ Dissertation;” but, because the 


authors of that work chose to omit a clause, wholly immaterial 
in itself, inasmuch as it merely states the sum-total of given 


numbers, our sage critic turns round, and charges them with 
the wilful omission of “a sentence involving consequences of 
importance.” We may add, that, by an arithmetical process 
peculiar to himself, the critic makes the whole distance only 
8400 stadia, leaving a defect which he judges fatal to the credit of 
Polybius ; and that he fancies he has detected Messrs. Wickham 
and Cramer in a flagrant error in translating rd epi rov [Maddov 
media tic “IraXiac, “ those plains of Italy that are adjacent to 
the Po;” the tendency “ of this small but significant error,” 
being as he opines, altogether mischievous. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances of our critic’s talent for 
nibbling and blundering ; for our space is limited. The following, 
in addition to that which we have already given under this head, 
must therefore suffice. In the “ Dissertation,” the latter part 
of the 55th chapter of Polybius is thus translated :—“ Having 
desisted from this attempt, Hannibal encamped on this narrow 
ledge, and having caused the snow to be cleared away, he set 
his army about propping up and re-constructing the road, a 
task attended with great labour and difficulty. In the space of 
a day, however, sufficient progress was made to allow a passage 
for the beasts of burden and horses, when these were imme- 
diately led down to the plains, which were free from snow, and 
sent to pasture.” From this it is argued by Messrs. Wickham 
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and Cramer, that the Carthaginian general must have effected 
his descent among a friendly people, which the Insubrians were 
known to be, and not among the disaffected Taurini; “ for 
would Hannibal (they ask) on entering a territory whose 
inclinations towards him were at least doubtful, have dispersed 
his army, and left himself entirely without defence in the manner 
described by Polybius?” Here our critic fancies he has the 
authors of the “ Simastndinn? onthe hip. ‘ You have omitted 
a single word (says he) which is the key to the whole 
passage, and thus made out an argument, which is frequently, 
and exultingly brought. But I appeal from your partial 
translation to Polybius himself; and what does he really say ? 
Why, roic piv ovv wroluylow Kai teic immo ikavjv éeomoe 
mapocov éy iypipa pia did Kai ravra piv cvBiwe ciyayov Kai 
KaTaorparoredebaac Tept Tove expevydvTac Hon Tv XLbva ToTOVG, 
Siapixe mpde tac vouac: leading down the beasts of burden 
and horses, and encamping on some spots, which had as yet 
escaped the snow, he dismissed them to pasture.” Our critic 
adds ; ‘‘ He (Hannibal) takes the precaution of encamping— 
this is the word omitted in the ‘ Dissertation, and turns out the 
tired cattle to pasture, of course under the cover of entrench- 
ments where they would be as safe as by the walls of a fortified 
city.” 

Now here, we observe, in the first place, that our critic mis- 
understands and mistranslates the very passage which he pro- 
duces, in order to convict Messrs. Wickham and Cramer of 
“ partial translation :” for the meaning of Polybius evidently is 
that ‘‘ Hannibal having in the course of a day cleared a passage, 
sufficient for the beasts of burthen and the horses, immediately 
led them down to the places which were free from snow, and 
having also encamped there, dismissed or sent the animals to 
pasture.” It is true, that in the somewhat free translation given 
in the “ Dissertation,” the encamping is not mentioned ; Ist, 
Because the object of the authors was merely to give the leading 
or prominent statement, without its accessories ; and, 2ndly, 
because the encamping was necessarily implied, inasmuch as 
Hannibal had still to cover and protect the advance of the ele- 
phants, for which a passage had not yet been formed, and had 
no alternative but to encamp and wait for them, unless he had 
chosen to abandon them to their fate. Secondly, our critic’s 
notion that the “tired cattle” were turned out to pasture, 
“ under cover of entrenchments, where,” he adds, “ they would 
be as safe as by the walls ofa fortified city,” is most unquestion- 
ably not derived from Polybius, and seems to be a pure imagina- 
tion of his own. Polybius says not one word of “entrench- 
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ments,” or any thing of the kind ; but he does say that Hannibal, 
having conducted the beasts of burthen and the horses toa 
place free from snow, and having there taken up a position 
(evidently for the purpose of waiting until the elephants should 
be disengaged), he sent the animals forward to pasture. Now, the 
simple question is, Would Hannibal, so renowned for his prudence 
and sagacity, have ventured to send forward his tired and ex- 
hausted cattie to pasture amidst an unfriendly or hostile people, 
and thus risk the loss of his baggage and the destruction of his 
cavalry? The idea of beasts of burthen and horses pasturing 
amidst “ entrenchments ” thrown up on the lower ridges of the 
Alps, is an absurdity which never entered the brain of any man 
except the Cambridge critic. From the very nature of things 
they must have been sent forward to the plains, where alone 
pasture could be found, and where Hannibal, compeiled to wait 
for the elephants, and to cover their advance, could not, for some 
time at least, afford them any protection. Is not this, then, a 
proof that the descent was effected among a friendly people ; in 
other words, among the Insubrians or Insombrians, as stated by 
Polybius ? Had Hannibal made his descent among the Taurini, 
as Livy asserts, and as our learned critic strenuously maintains, 
is it likely that he would have ventured upon such a dispersion 
of his army, or that this hostile tribe would have failed to profit 
by it? They lost not a moment in attacking him when he came 
within their reach ; a favour which he repaid by assaulting their 
capital, Augusta Taurinorum (Turin), and taking it by storm. 
But this took place after his descent had been effected, and 
consequently, that descent could not have been made among 
the Taurini, who never surely would have waited till the inva- 
ding force had recovered from the fatigue, disorder, and disor- 
ganization produced by the passage, and thus foregone the ad- 
vantage of attacking it when exhausted, dispersed, and in some 
measure broken up. In a word, the omission charged against 
the authors of the “ Dissertation” is wholly immaterial, while 
their reasoning remains untouched and unshaken by any thing 
our critic has advanced. 

III. The limits to which this article is confined prevent our 
examining the “ instances of false translation ” which our critic 
has brought forward : nor indeed is this necessary : for, generally 
speaking, they either consist in the merest quibbles, or in op- 
posing the literal rendering of the words to the amount or effect 
of them, as given by the authors of the “ Dissertation.” Of this 
there are very convincing specimens in his strictures on the well- 
known passage of Cornelius Nepos relative to the Graius Saltus, 
by which that author states Hannibal to have crossed the Alps, 
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but which our critic denies (upon what grounds he has not been 
plonsed to inform us) to be identical with the Alpis Graia, or Little 
St. Bernard ;—in his commentary on the fragment of Pompey’s 
Letter, preserved by Sallust, in which the writer says, per eas 
(Alpes ) tter aliud atque Hannibal, nobis opportunius patefeci, 
taken in connection with the statement of Appian, relative to 
the same subject ;—and, indeed, in all that he says under this 
head of dittay, consisting of a string of niaiseries, unworthy of 
a schoolboy. 

The charge of knowingly venturing upon a construction of 
Polybius different from that given by Strabo, admits of a very 
short and conclusive answer. Strabo informs us, that according 
to Polybius, Hannibal passed by the road leading through the 
country of the Taurini; but Polybius himself positively asserts 
that Hannibal descended among the Insubrians before he invaded 
the territory of the Taurini, and consequently, could not have 
stated that he passed the Alps of the latter without contradicting 
himself. The authors of the “ Dissertation” have preferred the 
distinct and precise statement of Polybius himself, to the incor- 
rect representation given of it by the geographer of Amasia ; 
and for this they are gravely reprehended by our Cambridge 
friend, who, in the excess of his admiration of Strabo, charac- 
terises his blunder as “ the recorded judgment of antiquity !” 

If the critic, however, had been at all conversant with the 
writings of Strabo, upon whose authority he is disposed to place 
so great a reliance, he would have found enough in them to 
shake his confidence in the accuracy of the geographer. We 
shall just mention one instance out of many which might be 
brought forward to demonstrate his ignorance, petulance, and 
dogmatism. Herodotus had stated, on good authority, very 
probably on personal observation and knowledge, that the Cas- 
pian was an inland sea, totally disconnected from the ocean, 
with another sea (the Aral) at the head of it, of the same 
description. Strabo, however, rejects this information as un- 
worthy of the least attention; rates Herodotus soundly asa 
mere dreamer and fabulist ; and stoutly maintains that the Cas- 
pian is merely a gulf of the Northern Ocean; an assertion which 
unfortunately imposed, by its confident dogmatism, on the 
superior science and good sense of Ptolemy, who adopted it in 
preference to the truth, as stated by Herodotus. 

From what we have already had occasion to say, on the subject 
of the distances given by Polybius, it can scarcely be necessary 
to say almost any thing in refutation of the charges of inaccuracy 
in this respect, so frequently brought against the historian by 
our anonymous critic. We shall therefore content —— with 
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noticing a single observation towards the conclusion of his 
strictures, which will probably aid the reader in forming a judg- 
ment of their real value. After enumerating the occupations of 
each of the fifteen days spent in crossing the Alps, which he 
does in pp. 40, 41, and 42, the critic concludes thus :—“ Out of 
these fifteen days, then, Hannibal encamped and rested seven,” 
from which it follows, that the passage must have been effected 
in the remaining eight. ‘ And yet,” he adds, “‘ if we are to pay 
any attention at all to the statement of distances, in these. eight 
days a hundred and fifty miles were accomplished, at the rate 
almost of a rapid retreat.” [p.4.] Who would not infer from this 
cunningly ambiguous statement, that the poor devils of soldiers, 
under the command of the one-eyed Carthaginian chief, were 
compelled to scramble over the Alpine rocks at the rate of nine- 
teen English miles a day; or, at Jeast, that such a supposition 
is necessary to the hypothesis of Messrs. Wickham and Cramer? 
The miles spoken of, however, are Roman miles, 150 of which 
are equal to only 85 English miles, which, divided by 8, give 
about 103 miles as the rate of daily march ; no very extraordinary 
distance, certainly, for soldiers to accomplish, who had been con- 
tinually marching for five months previously, and were inured to 
the greatest fatigues and privations. But even this is beyond the 
truth ; for, did our limits permit, it might be easily shown, that 
considerable progress was made on some of those days of alleged 
rest, during which the critic supposes the invading force to have 
been altogether stationary. Sed, ohe, jam satis! 

IV. We cannot take leave of this performance without 
bestowing a slight notice on the theory of the passage which its 
author has proposed, and which has at least the merit of 
originality to recommend it. After perplexing and mystifying 
himself with the account given by Polybius, which he evidently 
does not understand, apparently by reason of its clearness, 
he adds, “‘ With these facts before us, we have a clue, though a 
slight and frail one, to lead us out of the labyrinth we are now 
in; and having attended Hannibal in his entrance to the island 
[that is, the peninsula formed by the Isére and the bend or 
curvature of the Rhone at Lyons, called viaog by Polybius, and 
Insula Allobrogum by Livy], and there seen his valour and 
ew rewarded, if we venture now to conduct him across the 

sere at Grenoble, and along the river Drac to the Durance, 
making due allowance for the historian’s wonted mis-statement 
of distance,—if we then cross the latter river near Tallard, and 
march for some miles through the plains leading by the side of 
the Durance to the valley of Ubave, we cannot, I apprehend, 
according to the statement of Polybius, be far from the route of 
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Hannibal to the great chain of the Alps.” We may add, that 
from Ubaye, or rather Barcelonette, the critic carries Hannibal, 
by Embrun (Embrodunum ), across the Monte Viso, and along 
the course of the Po to Turin, whence his route is traced, by 
Chivasso to Vercelli (Vercellz) on the Sesia, and thence across 
the Gogna to the banks of the Ticino, where the first battle was 
fought. Such is the critic’s theory. The objections to it are 
these :—1. Had the author taken the trouble to look into his 
own map of Hannibal's route, and to measure it with his com- 
passes, according to the scale there laid down, he would have 
found, as we have done, that its length is nearly thrice as great 
as that of the route indicated by Polybius, and consequently, 
that no army could have marched such a distance within the 
time specified. 2. The critic has forgotten to explain how 
Hannibal came to march northward in the direction of the course 
of the Rhone for 175 miles, then wheel round and march south- 
ward, for nearly an equal distance, to Barcelonette, when he 
might have reached the latter place in three or four marches, by 
cutting across from Tarascon, where he is supposed to have 
passed the Rhone, by Cavaillon (Cabellio), St. Etienne 
( Alaunium), and Listeron (Legustero) ; thus saving both time, 
which is of so much importance in all military movements, and 
unnecessary fatigue to his troops. 3. At the period of Hannibal’s 
passage of the Alps, and for long after that event, there was no 
practicable road along a considerable part of the route traced by 
our critic; nor would it have been possible, if there had, for 
Hannibal to subsist his army, owing to the general sterility of 
the region through which he is supposed to have passed. 
4, The localities of the route traced by our critic in no respect 
agree with those of the route actually followed by Hannibal, as 
described both by Polybius and Livy; it contains no deep, 
difficult, and dangerous ravine, answering to the pdoayya twa 
SvoPurov Kai konuvwon, where so large a portion of the army 
was destroyed by the barbarians ; no Acuxdwerpov oxvpov, or 
Roche Blanche, commanding such a pass, where a skilful general 
might take up a position, and thus extricate his troops, when 
caught in a trap, and threatened with annihilation; to say 
nothing of a variety of other remarkable localities mentioned 
particularly by Polybius. 5. The theory under consideration is 
wholly inconsistent with the account of the passage given by 
Livy, whom our critic professes to follow implicitly, although 

according to the Roman historian, it may easily be demonstrated 
that Hannibal must have crossed by Mont Genévre, instead of 
the Col de Viso. When the affair of the Allobroges had been 
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settled, and quum jam Alpes pateret, non rectd regione iter insti- 
tuit, sed ad levam in Tricastinos flexit, says Livy. Our critic, 
however, makes him turn sharp to the right at Moirans 
( Morginnum ), and march to the southward, along the course of 
the Drac, as far as Barcelonette on the Durance, thus leading 
him entirely out of the direction mentioned by Livy. 

A variety of other objections might easily be brought for- 
ward, but those already specified will probably be sufficient 
to satisfy our readers that, whatever be the route which Han- 
nibal actually took, he could not possibly have entered Italy by 
that marked out in the volume before us. The question to be dis- 
cussed, as has been again and again observed, is not what was 
the best or the worst, the longest or the shortest road, but what 
was the road which, according to the best historians, Hannibal 
was actually induced to take across the Alps ; and this question, 
so far as our critic is concerned, still remains untouched. Han- 
nibal had good reasons for pushing away to the northward after 
crossing the Rhone. The Boii, and his other guides, were de- 
cidedly opposed to an action with Scipio before passing the 
Alps: policy required that he should afford immediate aid to his 
ally, the Allobrogian prince, who was contending with a more 
powerful brother for the sovereignty: and he could not be blind 
to the advantage which he would derive from the support of 
allies, bound to him by their inveterate hostility to the Roman 
name, both at the commencement and conclusion of his difticult 
enterprise. Induced by these motives, he entered the territory 
of the Allobroges ; decided the contest in favour of the prince 
his friend; and having achieved this important object, imme- 
diately made preparations for effecting the passage. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Hannibal’s determination as to the road he 
was to take must have been regulated by the position into 
which he was thus necessarily led: the question with him 
must have been, What is now the best route for me to 
take, in order to anticipate Scipio, and be prepared to contend 
for empire with Rome upon the soil of Italy? To this question, 
we apprehend, only one answer could be given. Having reached 
Chambery, or at least its immediate vicinity, no course abso- 
lutely remained for him but to advance up the rich and fertile 
valley of the Istre, and to cross by the Alpes Graia, or Little St. 
Bernard. “ Ji a pris la route la plus courte” said Napoleon ; 
and this is strictly true, with reference to the position in which 
he then stood. He took the shortest and best road open to him, 
namely, that across the Little St. Bernard ; and this is the only 
one which it is possible to reconcile with situation, time, dis- 
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tance, and all the other facts and circumstances reported by 
historians.* 





* The critic’s faith in Livy is unlimited. He even stands up for the 
vinegar story, observing ‘‘that the experiments of modern times afford 
4 reason for the supposition that the incident was not entirely without 
foundation.” We should have been glad had he condescended to specify 
the “experiments ”’ to which he refers,—or to explain how the summits 
of the mountains, described by Polybius as reAewe Gcerépa car uda, 
supplied the timber necessary forthe mighty fire requisite for heating ruck, 
the worst of all conductors of caloric, charcoal alone excepted,—or to 
account for Hannibal having a quantity of vinegar sufficient for rending or 
softening the heated rock, even supposing the operation to have been 
otherwise practicable. On all these points, however, he has observed a 
prudentsilence. Further, as his distrust of Polybius (which he feels ‘* sub- 
jects him to the charge of a daring and ungracious singularity”) is as 
violent as his confidence in Livy is blind and indiscriminating, we take 
leave to inform him, that if he will give himself the trouble of examining a 
little more closely the account of this memorable passage contained in the 
2\ist book of the history of the latter, he will find that the greater part 
of it has been borrowed, or rather, literally copied, from Polyhius 
(some chapters being little else than mere translations) ; with this differ 
ence merely, that Livy has arbitrarily inserted a number of proper names, 
. which, so far from contributing any thing to the clearness or perspicuity 
: of the narrative, serve, in many cases, to involve it in inexplicable mys- 
; tery. It may be added, that Livy’s affectedly careless mention of Polybius, 

at the end of this book, where he quotes him as authority for some matter 
of no earthly importance, and calls him auctor haudquaquam spernendus, 
while he studiously avoids acknowledging the heavy obligations we have 
just alluded to, does not say much for his honesty or good faith, and as 
little for the penetration or discernment of those who have laboured to 
exalt the copy above the original. For an unanswerable exposition of the 
value, or we should rather say the worthlessness, of Livy’s authority in 
military matters, see Guiscnarpt’s Mémoires Militaires sur les Grecs et 
les Romains, tom.i. c. vy. p.89, where he criticises Livy’s rambling and 
unintelligible description of the cavalry fight near the Licino. See also 
Polybius, 1. iii. c.65, and Comment. de M. Folard, tom. iv. 1. iii. c, 13, p. 
99, et seqq. 3 
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Webster’s American Dictionary. 


Art. 1V.—An American Dictionary of the English Language ; intended 
to exhibit,—1. The Origin, Affinities, and primary Signification of 
English Words, as far as they have been ascertained.—2. The genuine 
Orthography and Pronunciation of Words, according to general Usage, 
or lo just Principles of Analogy.—3. Accurate and discriminating 
Definitions, with numerous Authorities and Illustrations. To which 
are prefixed, an Introductory Dissertation on the Origin, History, and 
Connection of the Languages of Western Asia and of Europe, and a 
concise-Grammar of the English Language. By Noah Webster, LL.D. 
In two vols. 4to. New York; 1828. London; 1830. 


MpuE appearance of a new, and what may be considered a rival 

Dictionary, naturally induces the recollection of the Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Johnson. That work appeared as long ago as the 
year 1755. It was the first attempt at exhibiting a complete 
vocabulary of the language, and the various senses attached to 
each word, with authorities and etymologies. It was a first 
attempt, and as a first attempt it was eminently successful; nor, 
till the appearance of the present work, has there been any 
thing which pretended to any rivalry with it. By the unthink- 
ing many, the work is Ret: & as if it were perfect; as a kind 
of court of ultimate appeal. The Master has said it! It is not 
in Johnson! And by those whose opinion concerning it is a 
little chastened, it is regarded as being so complete a treasury of 
the English language, that subsequent inquirers must think of 
nothing higher than to throw into it a few additional mites, and 
that all attempts at founding a great Dictionary anew upon 
another perusal of English Authors, would be mere waste of 
time, and idle presumption. This is far too high an estimate. 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary cannot now be regarded as being in 
every respect worthy of the nation, and the language. The 
field is still open to competition, and we are not sorry 
when we see another, though in one sense a stranger, descend 
into it. 

The author of the two large quartos now before us is an 
American gentleman, and his work is published at New York. 
There is now in the course of publication an English edition. 
This is prepared under the superintendence of one of our most 
industrious scholars, and it is patronized by a numerous and 
most respectable body of subscribers. The English edition is 
in some respects superior to that printed in America. 
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The prejudice in favour of Dr. Johnson has been of long 
standing : and it operates as an injurious check upon the enter- 
prise of those who are willing to devote themselves to the 
unprofitable pursuits of the philologist. Many causes have 
contributed to produce it ; and not the least efficient of these is 
the extraordinary merit, and the attractive character of the work 
itself. Not but that every person, who has made even but small 
advances in the critical study of the English language, has been 
sensible to its many and great deficiencies as a dictionary ; not 
but that every person who resorts to it for etymologies, or for 
assistance when he meets with obscure passages in our early 
writers, has found reason for disappointment. Nor have the 
critical students in our language forborne to call the public 
attention to the fact. Tooke is too severe. ‘ Johnson’s merit 
ought not to be denied him; but his Dictionary is the most 
imperfect and faulty, and the least valuable of any of his pro- 
ductions ; and that share of merit which it possesses, makes it 
by so much the more hurtful.” [ Purley, i. 223.] ‘“ Of all pub- 
lications,” says Mr. Mason, in the Preface to his large Supple- 
ment, “ perhaps no one can be mentioned, where scrupulous 
exactness should be more peculiarly observed, than in a Dic- 
tionary. Yet Johnson’s abounds with inaccuracies, as much as 
any English book whatsoever, written by a scholar. Demon- 
strating this in the present place may be considered wholly 
unnecessary, since so great a portion of those articles which 
form the ensuing vocabulary, contain in themselves incontestible 
proofs of the assertion. Nor need these manifest defects at all 
be wondered at, in one who took every opportunity of testifying 
a dislike to his task, and complaining of it as a drudgery ; 
whereas to those that are intent upon their employment, and 
attached to literary investigation—labor ipse voluptas.”—These 
judgments are too severe ; but hear the more sober judgment of 
gentler minds. ‘‘ However valuable in other respects,” says 
Mr. Boucher, in the Prospectus of his Thesaurus of Archaical 
Terms, “ Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary confessedly is, his warmest 
admirers cannot deny it to be still incomplete, as leaving unex- 
= many good and significant words, only because they 

appen to have fallen into disuse; notwithstanding their being 
yet spoken by a large portion of the community, and still found 
in authors on whose works the nation has long rested no 
ordinary portion of its high literary fame.” Mr. Coleridge thus 
speaks: ‘Of this celebrated Dictionary I will venture to 
remark once for all, that I should suspect the man of a narrow 
disposition who should speak of it without respect and gratitude, 
as a most instructive and entertaining book, and hitherto, 
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unfortunately, an indispensable book ; but I confess that I should 
be surprised at hearing from a philosophic and thorough scholar 
any but very qualified praises of it as a Dictionary. I am not 
now alluding to the number of genuine words omitted ; for this 
is (and perhaps to a greater extent), true, as Mr. Wakefield has 
noticed, of our best Greek Lexicons, and this too, after the 
successive labours of so many giants in learning. I refer at 
present both to omissions and commissions of a more important 
nature. What these are, me saltem judice, will be stated at full 
in the Friend, republished and completed.” — Biographia 
Literaria. 

In fact, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ought to be looked at, not 
in respect to the present advanced state of philological know- 
ledge, but to the state of it at the time when the Dictionary 
appeared. The Dictionary itself raised the public expectation 
above the works that preceded it, and has thus created a feeling 
which operates against itself. 

The English Dictionaries before his time had been the works 
of men of small attainments ; Bulloker, Cockeram, Cole, Kersey 
and Bailey. There was also the World of Words by Philips, a 
man of better note. Some of them professed to explain only 
‘hard ” words, and the whole of them had not even the merit of 
presenting a tolerably complete vocabulary. Whoever wished 
to know what words we had, by an easier method than selecting 
them for himself from the writers who had used the language, 
found his best resource in the Dictionaries of foreign tongues, 
such as Palsgrave’s, Cooper's, and Florio’s, or the Polyglots of 
Baret, Minsheu, and Howell, with some of later date. There 
were also Dictionaries of particular Arts; and History, and 
Geography, the Mathematics, Law, and Medicine, with Bio- 
graphy, Poetry, and Mythology, had each been presented to the 
public before the time of Johnson, under an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of their terms. Glossaries also there were to some of the 
old Poets; and those learned antiquaries Spelman, Twisden, 
and Watts, and after them Gibson and Kennett, had prepared 
Glossaries adapted to the Chronicles. Junius and Skinner had 
entered at large into the etymological department of English 
Lexicography, 

These were the writers to whom our countrymen had to go 
for any information concerning the words which composed the 
language which they spoke. We need not say what a change 
must have been produced on the appearance of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary. A ready means of solution for many a question was 
provided, and for many a question which must have remained 
unresolved if his work had never existed, But we should not 
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give to Dr. Johnson what is indisputably his due, if we 
regarded his work in the light of an enlargement or improve- 
ment of any of the works of any of his predecessors, or even of 
such a Dictionary as a man of ordinary powers might have 
compiled from the joint labours of them all. Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary was eminently a new and original work; grand in 
its conception, felicitous in its execution. The result of much 
reflection on what the dictionary of a living language ought to 
be, followed out by great labour in research, and much painful 
exercise of the finer faculties of the mind in discriminating 
senses and framing apt descriptions of them, It threw into 
thick darkness all the English Dictionaries which had preceded 
it : and when it is compared with the contemporary Dictionaries 
of France, Spain, and Italy, its great merits will become the 
more conspicuous. 

That it was a work of admirable public utility, was also at 
once perceived. The success was complete. Four editions 
appeared in the life-time of its author, and a fifth in the year of 
his decease. It was in advance of the state of philological know- 
ledge, and philological curiosity of the age. This is apparent 
from the attacks which were made upon it. They were malig- 
nant, yet feeble. The writers of them were incapable of disco- 
vering the capital defects, and seized upon little and trifling 
matters, which have the appearance of ove been but baits 
purposely hung out to catch the smaller fry. 

et the number of genuine English words which have no 
place in his Dictionary is truly surprising ; and the number of 
genuine and unnoticed senses is still greater. We do not 
speak here of mere fantastic terms, or pedantic terms, or poeti- 
cal compounds, (of the two last we have too many) or of senses 
applied in all the boldness of oratory or poetry ; but current 
English, and if the words are not found in the few writers 
whom Dr. Johnson consulted, it is only because they had 
no occasion to use them; and if the senses are not found there, 
it is because the course of their thinking never led them to use 
the words in those senses. In fact, Dr. Johnson lived before 
there had been much attention paid to the inquiry after 
English words and senses. His ‘“ Remarks on the Tnante 
of Macbeth,” published two years before he issued his proposals 
fora Dictionary, shew how narrow was his acquaintance with the 
writers of the language of which he was about to be the lexico- 
grapher ; and his edition of Shakespear is confirmatory of this 
deficiency. The present advanced state of our knowledge, is in 
a great measure owing to those who succeeded Johnson in the 
illustration of the works of England’s favourite bard. Capell 
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showed how the difficult passages in his plays were to be made 
intelligible : it was by going, not to Johnson’s Dictionary for 
the meaning of words wherein the difficulty lay, but to the 
writers contemporary with Shakespear, who wrote and spoke the 
same language with him, and who had been entirely over-looked 
by Dr. Johnson. Tyrwhitt and Farmer, Percy, Steevens, and 
Malone followed out the hint of Capell; and the labours of 
these men are to be regarded, in the first instance, indeed, as 
elucidatory of the text of the great author to which they are 
appended ; but in the second instance, as contributions to the 
history of the English language, as materials for a Dictionary. 

We know not on what sound principle Dr. Johnson could 
admit the words of Shakespear and Spenser, and exclude those 
of their contemporary poets, and prose-writers, who were gen- 
tlemen and scholars, writing the English language with at least 
equal purity. But it is not merely the want of words and 
senses which may be regarded as in some degree archaical, 
though they were in common and universal use within the 
period at which Dr. Johnson considers the English language 
to have been spoken in its purity, but there are a multitude of 
words and senses to be found in much later writers, of great 
authority, which possessed claims not to be disputed for admis- 
sion into the Dictionary. The reader may be convinced at once 
that this is the case, by comparing a few pages of Johnson with 
the corresponding pages of the Supplements of Mason, Joddrel, 
and Seager. These writers may have gathered up some words 
and senses that are not worthy of Dictionary honours; but it 
will be at once apparent that they have many words, and many 
senses, which, upon any principle of propriety, or of uniformity, 
ought to have found a place in the Dictionary of Dr. Johnson. 
On this capital defect we shall say more when speaking of the 
Vocabulary of Dr. Webster. 

If there needed any other proof of the deficiencies in words 
and senses of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, it would be afforded by 
the improved edition by Mr. Todd. That edition is nearly twice 
the size of the genuine Johnson, a plain evidence that in the 
opinion of Mr. Todd, who yields to no one in admiration of his 
master, there was much to be supplied. 

There is also much to be subtracted. It is not every word, 
which every person who puts pen to paper chuses to invent, 
which is entitled to a place in a Dictionary : not even when the 
inventor is one of distinguished name. The Spenserian words, 
of which there are so many in Johnson, are for the most part 
better adapted to a particular Glossary of that Author than to a 
place in a Dictionary which professes to exhibit what is the 
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English language as used within a defined period. Many of 
them are worse than decided archaisms, which might, if neces- 
sary, have been collected in great numbers from Chaucer and 
his contemporaries, for they are counterfeits of archaisms, the 
new coinage of Spenser himself, with the rust of antiquity arti- 
ficially induced upon them. Nor do such words as all-night, 
birth-strangled, ditch-delivered, blood-boltered, and many other 
aat Aeydueva deserve a place in a Dictionary. 

Nothing can exceed the felicity of ro of Johnson’s defini- 
tions. If he had done no more than struck out these, he would 
have performed a work of incalculable utility, and which would 
justly entitle him to the lasting gratitude of his countrymen. 
But here he sometimes fails: and more particularly in his ex- 
‘nent of terms of science, he betrays the absence of that 

nowledge to which he did not pretend. 

To much etymological lore Dr. Johnson did not make any 
SS. He was content to follow Junius and Skinner, and 

e has rarely improved upon their attempts at etymology. It 
is little information which can be gained from his work in the 
higher etymology, that which responds to the question, Why 
have we and our forefathers, for fifteen hundred years and more, 
been applying a particular vocable toa particular object, quality, 
or action? Why, for instance, we call a Horse a Horse, a Man 
a Man, or use good, bad, long, short rather than any other sounds 
and correspondent combinations of letters, to express the quali- 
ties indicated by those words? Where Junius and Skinner 
supplied him with this information we have it: but he had 
not that acquaintance with the roots of the English language, 
and the congenerous languages of the continent, which enabled 
him to throw much original information of this kind into his 
Dictionary. Nor in the lower etymology, that which respects 
the derivation of one word from another in the same language, 
or rather the different states in which a root presents itself with 
terminals added, or initial syllables, he appears not to have had 
any clear and systematic ideas. While that which is an 
extremely interesting and important part of a Dictionary of such 
a language as the English, the account of the time when, the 
manner how, and the persons by whom, new words were 
assimilated from the languages of the continent, or from the 
ancient languages, seems scarcely to have presented itself to 
Dr. Johnson as belonging to the duty of a Lexicographer. 

We stand indeed in this department on much higher ground 
than that on which Johnson and his contemporaries stood. And 
it is chiefly owing to the genius of one man. There have been 
since the time of Johnson not only persons who have made a 
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more diligent search of words and senses, but there have been 
others who have sought for general principles in the structure of 
language, and there has been at least one person, who has found 
them. When he said that “the first aim of language was to 
communicate thought, the second to do it with despatch,” in 
that second principle he introduced a new power into philology, 
by the aid of which he has reduced to order what was before 
confusion, and seemingly the most hopeless confusion. His 
second volume contains much that is very important to the 
maker of a Dictionary. Let the numerous words, which he has 
there first examined, and what is more, classed, be compared 
with the account given of them by Dr. Johnson: or let the 
valuable contributions to an improved Dictionary by Mr. 
Richardson, in which he has embodied many of the principles 
of Tooke, be compared with corresponding articles in the 
Dictionary of Dr. Johnson, and it will be seen how much lexico- 
graphy owes to the philosopher of Purley. But the fame of the 
illustrious discoverer of these principles rests mainly on his new 
doctrine of the particles. Tooke, like every great inventor, 
has those who affect to depreciate his labours, and to deny 
the originality of his discoveries. Do they pay sufficient 
attention to what was the state of things when he began his 
inquiries? Do they observe how later grammarians have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps? The folly we perceive has extended to 
America. True it is, that his principles are obvious; they are 
presented to every eye as clearly as is the sun in the firmament : 
obvious as it was, that if the mariner sailed westward on the 
western ocean, he would in time find land. But they are all in 
— grammarians. Yes, Columbus had the benefit of the 

oyage of Madoc. Few persons in England would speak of Tooke 
in the manner of Dr. Webster: and there are many, who look 
upon his philological discoveries as they do upon the brilliant 
discoveries of men in other sciences, as contributing to 
constitute the highest glory of the age which has just passed 
away.* 





* Dr. Webster says :—‘* To Horne Tooke are we indebted for the first 
explanation of certain indeclinable words,.called Conjunctions and Prepo- 
sitions ; and for this let him have all merited praise. But his researches 
were very limited, and he has fallen into most material errors, particularly 
in his second volume. I have made no use of his writings in this work.” 
Now, surely the first clause of this passage is unjust to the memory of this 
distinguished philologist. Who would not suppose on reading it, that 
Tooke’s merit consisted in having hit upon the true etymologies of some of 
the Conjunctions and Prepositions? whereas, the fact is, that he first 
unfolded the true nature and character of those two classes of words. This 
was a far nobler achievement. Another American writer, speaking of 
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The “ twilight,” of which he speaks atthe close of a work, which 
is as beautiful as it is convincing and original, was soon closed 
in the darkness of death. Peace and honour to his memory ! 
Whether he had much more to communicate may be doubted.* 
More, we mean, of principles, for the principles already established 
admitted of almost indefinite illustration. We incline to think 
that he had delivered his whole mind. Nor do we know that in 
this department of mental philosophy there have been many new 
principles discovered beside his, applicable as guides to the com- 
pilation of a Dictionary. What has been since done, has been 
rather to extend the power and applicancy of Tooke’s principles, 
the successful application of them to particular words, sometimes 
even to correct the particular application of them by Tooke him- 
self. Yet the grammatical writings of Gilchrist, and Crombie, 
of Taylor, Kigan, and Fearn, of the anonymous author of Encly- 
tica, and of several other persons, should be carefully studied 
by any one who should now attempt an English Dictionary, and 
who is desirous to give to a work of so miscellaneous a character 
that stability and uniformity of which it is capable, and which 
will be the natural result of the possession of sound and exten- 
sive grammatical principles in the mind of him by whom it is 
undertaken. 





Tooke’s Theory of the Particles, says, ‘‘ of which he might have been « 
discoverer, though the same theory had been applied before to other 
languages on the continent of Europe, and was not unknown to the 
ancients.” [American Quarterly Review, vol iv. No. VII.] Indeed? How 
strange that this should have been unknown to Adelung. Writing a little 
before the appearance of ‘* The Diversions of Purley,” that great philologist 
says :—‘* The Particles are throughout considered as Adverbs; since they 
denote either a circumstance in general, in which case the precise meaning 
of them results from those parts of speech with which they are immediately 
connected ; or they point out a circumstance of itself, and independent of 
any other part of speech, in which situation they are called adverbs; or 
they relate to particular kinds of circumstances: thus the Prepositions 
denote the relation subsisting between two substantives, in which relation 
they have been placed by the verb ; as the Conjunctions mark the relation 
— sentences and their members.”—Three Philosophical Essays, 
- 120. 

' We happened to meet with this passage of Adelung on the same day, on 
which we read what Mr. Southey has said on the character of Tooke’s dis- 
coveries at the 228th page of-the first volume of “ Omniana.” The question 
seems to be—whether there is sufficient reason to believe that we should 
have understood at this day the true doctrine of the Particles, if it had not 
heen unfolded by the genius of Tooke? Mr. Dugald Stewart does not 
withhold the tribute of high admiration, even while he notices what appear 
to him mistakes, and defects, and dangerous positions, in ‘“‘ The Diversions 
of Purley.” 

* (His MS. alterations and additions have been introduced into the recent 
edition put forth by Mr. R. Taylor. Editor.) 
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There was a collateral result of the studies of Tooke, which is 
of considerable importance in its bearings on English lexico- 
graphy. He was led to the discovery of some of his principles 
by a comparison of words as they are now written, with the 
form in which they appear in the writers medii evi, and back- 
ward to the time when we call the same words Saxon. And 
this has shown the great importance to every one who under- 
takes a Dictionary of the English language, especially in respect 
of the derivative and etymological portions of it, that they study 
such writers as Chaucer, Wickliffe, Robert of Gloucester, and 
Robert of Brunne, not that they may bring forward in the pages 
of the Dictionary the long-forgotten words with which these 
writers abound, but that they should be able to give a satisfac- 
tory account of the progress in form and signification, of words 
which are still in use. Of this we have nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, in Dr. Johnson. Indeed as the study, for philological pur- 
poses, of the writers of the Elizabethian age began after the time 
when Johnson had finished his Dictionary, so the study of the 
writers really obsolete, and the revival of the English medii evi, is 
to be referred to the time of the Rowley controversy, and of the 
labours of Mr. Tyrwhitt upon Chaucer. 

Admiration of Dr. Johnson himself, and admiration of his 
Dictionary, are two quite different things. He is not to blame 
that he did not anticipate discoveries which had lain hid from 
the beginning of philological study, and which might, and pro- 
bably would, have been concealed at this moment, but for the 
perspicacity of one gifted mind. He is not to blame that he did 
not foresee the course of curious inquiry which English criticism 
would take, and anticipate all the new views, and all the new 
words and senses, which would arise among us. We repeat, 
that Johnson’s Dictionary is to be compared with the other 
Dictionaries, and with the state of knowledge, in its own time. 
Mr. Todd has undoubtedly greatly improved it. He has availed 
himself of no small portion of the late discoveries of subsequent 
inquirers, and has consequently made his work more valuable 
than the original. He has added also much from his own stores. 
Why did he not seize the prize which seemed to be presented 
to him, and by a complete new-modelling of the work, and by 
a still more extensive reading, make his Dictionary in all 
respects correspondent to the now reasonable expectations of 
the public? We say new-modelling of the work. For the 
time is come, when a work which professes to be a Thesaurus 
of the language, should not be a mere word-book, the whole of 
it in strict alphabetical order, but in a scientific arrangement 
of roots, derivatives, and compounds, in the manner of the Greek 
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lexicons of Scapula and Stephens. In no other way can a Dic- 
tionary exhibit in a lucid manner the real extent, the real limita- 
tions, and the actual wealth of our language. The roots only in 
an alphabetical arrangement. We mean only what we may call 
the proximate roots ; that is, the word in its simplest state as ex- 
isting in our own tongue, and considering our simple substan- 
tives, verbs and particles in the light of roots, though it may 
be possible to shew that they are very antient derivatives from 
some word which is still existing in thelanguage. The objection 
which will present itself to most minds is, the inconvenience 
which would attend consulting a Dictionary upon this plan. But 
surely ina vast majority of instances the word sought could 
be found at once through the knowledge of its root : and in other 
cases an Index, like that in the Scapula, would supply all that 
was wanting. But the systematic arrangement of the Dic- 
tionary should not end here: the senses should be systematically 
arranged also, beginning with the root-sense, and the derivative 
senses placed according to their nearness to the root-sense ; that 
is, whether springing immediately from it, or branching out from 
some sense which had itself shot out from the root-sense; the 
whole accompanied with suitable notes of the operation of mind, 
in deriving one sense from another, in the manner of which we 
have a beautiful example in the Lexicon for the New Testament 
by the German Schleusner. 

Such a Dictionary would bea great, a useful, and an im- 
mortal work. It is plainly within the limits of human power; 
and Dr. Johnson’s work wouid be a Storehouse of collected 
materials which might be used in the preparation of it. But 
there must be great original reading, and especially of the con- 
temporaries of Johnson’s favourite authors, More, Spenser, 
Sidney, Shakespear, Raleigh, Bacon, Hooker, Jonson, and 
Milton, if it was intended to regard the English of their time 
as being genuine English, and not to fix, as some appear inclined 
to do, the beginning of the English language with Dryden, 
Addison, Swift, and Pope. Men they were of admirable 
— and their writings are full of sense and truth, and 

ave upon them the freshness of vigorous youth, and the 
strength of native thought. They are of less note than their 
illustrious contemporaries mentioned above, Quando ullum in- 
veniet parem? but they are fullof eloquence and wisdom, wits, 
gentlemen, poets, and scholars ; not indulging in affected terms 
and holiday phrases, but writing our admirable language with 
taste and judgment, in simplicity and purity. These men have 
never been read for lexicographical purposes. Why, even that 
short and exquisite poem, the “ Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” 
VOL. x1v.— Westminster Review. F 
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of Giles Fletcher, which had scarcely seen its century when 
Jobnson began his Dictionary, has at least six words which are. 
not to be found in the dictionary,—latch, orgials, orizal, calls, 
spangelets, and bousing-can. Even the Shakespear-comment- 
ators have neglected many of the writers of that age, and have 
looked principally at the more obscure writers of those times, 
whose works have almost perished. When new words were 
not to be found, new senses would be discovered, sometimes 
lost and intermediate senses, of the greatest use in placing 
existing senses in their proper relation to the primitive or root 
sense. The older writers should next be read with equal care 
for the lights which they afford respecting existing words ; and 
lastly, all the historical information respecting the introduction 
of words, and the use of them, which is dispersed through our 
literature, should be carefully gathered together. 

Bold would be the man who should undertake such an 
Atlantean labour. He must be patient of toil, and full of the 
spirit of curiosity. The latter would carry him through ; for not 
an hour would be passed in this employment in which he 
would not meet with novelties, and in the earlier part of his 
progress with very interesting surprises. But he must also be 
a man of great self-devotion. Other labourers have their re- 
ward, but the literary labourer abandons such expectations, 
and must live upon the prospect of distant renown. Govern- 
ments are yet but comnuttees of war and finance, and the last 
subject of their consideration is the encouragement of literary 
industry and enterprise. It was said, that the Royal Society of 
Literature was to take the English language into their particular 
protection; nobody has heard what, in this character, they have 
yet done. 

There is, however, great encouragement to any one to under- 
take the preparation of such a Dictionary as this in the present 
prospects of the English language. Our branch of the great 
Circassian family is likely soon to overshadow half the earth. 
Such a work would now carry its author’s name to the utmost 
limits of the civilized world, and in a few years it would be con- 
sulted and valued on the banks of rivers unknown alike to 
geography or song. Dr. Webster calculates that in little more 
than two centuries, there will be not fewer than three hundred 
millions of people inhabiting the North American continent, 
forming the great American republic, and speaking the English 
as their native tongue. We may also look to our North Ame- 
rican possessions, to South Africa, to the Indian Peninsula, to 
New Holland, and to the great multitude of the islands, as 
about to receive a population of English descent and English 
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tongue. No language was ever spoken by a number of people 
equal to those who, at no distant period, will speak the language 
of England ; and all of these who are not the most ignorant 
and illiterate (and the number of this class is every day dimi- 
nishing), will look to the banks of the Thames for authorities in 
yerbal propriety, and for information concerning the origin and 
antient usages, the structure, and the exact force, of that noble 
language, which will be their best inheritance. 

e are mistaken if we suppose that all interest upon this 
subject will be confined to the mother-country, or that our 
colonists will not be quite as anxious as we are to maintain the 
language in its purity, and to know why and how the language 
is what they find it to be. The encouragement which Dr, 
Webster has received to publish this great Dictionary (he had, 
we are informed, two thousand two hundred subscribers), shows 
that in one great branch of the English family there is a solici- 
tude concerning the language; and the contents of this Dic- 
tionary, and of some other grammatical writings which we have 
seen, prove that the enlightened inhabitants of that country are 
anxious to prevent any wide deviations from purity of speech, 
and to lay a restraining hand upon the propensity, which will 
always exist in a new country, to the formation of new words. 
Dr. Webster's Dictionary, saving a few little fanciful pecu- 
liarities of his own, will, certainly contribute much to this 
object. This, however, is but one of the least of its merits. 
Its claims upon the public attention there, and in this country, 
are of a far higher character. It is, to a great extent, an original 
work. It abounds in information adapted to the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life, and it abounds also in most curious philo- 
logical observations. It is not sufficiently historical or 
systematic, to be the Dictionary which is adapted to the 
present feeling and expectancy of the many enlightened and 
curious philologists of this country, but it is a work of admirable 
practical utility, and in the department of the higher etymology 
there is much to enlighten and inform the most profound of our 
philologists 

It may well be doubted, indeed, whether it would be possible 
for a person, not living in the mother-country, to execute such a 
work as acomplete Dictionary. We doubt whether any American 
library contains the very books which must be read ; nor must 
such a person confine himself to the writings which have been 
printed (even Wickliffe’s Old Testament, one of the most import- 
ant writings for such a purpose, is not yet printed), but he must 
be a searcher out and diligent peruser of the early monuments 


of the English tongue which exist in our great depositaries of 
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manuscripts. That perfect familiarity with our institutions, 
which is to be expected in such a person, can hardly be ac- 
quired except by a native and constant resident. Nor can 
many of the nicer peculiarities of pronunciation, and of existing 
senses, be exactly caught except by one who has opportunities 
of mixing habitually in the educated society of England. 
America does not, we believe, contain among all her citizens 
one who is so well qualified to present to his countrymen an 
English dictionary as Dr. Webster. His whole life, now a long 
one, has been devoted to the study of language. The compa- 
rative tables which he has constructed of all known languages, 
and the other collections which he has made for the general 
history of Speech, exceed, it is said, any thing ever before 
accomplished by any single philologist. But, for the last twenty 
years his attention has been directed peculiarly upon the English 
language, with a view to the preparation of the work now before 
us. Indeed, during the whole of his life, that language has 
been the peculiar subject of his contemplation. The *schools of 
America have long been supplied with elementary books of 
instruction in the language, prepared by Dr. Webster forty 
years ago; and in an advertisement prefixed to the*Dictionary 
he complains, with an appearance of justice, of the use made 
of his writings, and the advantage taken of his observations by 
Mr. Lindley Murray, who was also an American, in the Grammar 
which has been, and still is, though undeservedly, so popular in 
England. The.better te qualify himself for his undertaking, Dr. 
Webster visited this country, and resided for eight months in 
London and at one of the Universities. . 
Like Dr. Johnson, he has prefixed an Introduction and a 
Grammar. These are indispensable accompaniments of a Dic- 
tionary. In the early part of his, Introduction he carries us 
back to the beginning of time, and sets before us views of the 
origin of language, and of the origin of the diversity of lan- 
guages, in which, to say the least, there is much that is very 
disputable. We can scarcely reconcile this part with the more 
enlightened and juster views of the operation of mind in pro- 
ducing languages, and effecting changes upon languages already 
existing, which open upon us as we proceed. Much of the 
Introduction is highly instructive to any one who is intent upon 
that great question, the alliance and dependency of the ancient 
languages of civilized man; and it must be carefully studied 
by all who would thoroughly understand the higher etymology 
of the Dictionary: for with respect to the older words of our 
language, those which were used by our Saxon forefathers, Dr. 
Webster is not content with showing that the existing word is 
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‘the Saxon word a little changed in its orthography, but he 


penetrates the palpable obscure which is beyond the time of 
the formation of the Saxon language, and endeavours to show 
whence our Saxon or Gothic ancestors acquired the word. Some 
may object that this is not suitable inquiry for a Dictionary of 
so moderh a tongue as the English. But it must be remembered, 
that though in its present state it is modern—not more than three 
or four centuries old—and indeed greatly altered from what it was 
at the beginning of that period—yet that the great staple of the 
English tongue is a language of high antiquity—one branch of 
the great Teutonic language, spoken in times far beyond the 
reach of any chronicle, coin, or inscription, by the people who in- 
habited Central Europe. We cannot think such disquisition mis- 
placed; but we could have wished that Dr. Webster had shown 
us more fully the changes which, in successive centuries, took 
place in the vernacular Janguage of Englishmen, as the Saxon 
gradually became the language which is now called English. 
Dr. Johngon gave in his Introduction a valuable series of speci- 
mens of the language in its different states. Mr. Todd enlarged 
the number. It would have been well if Dr. Webster had 
presented ls with new specimens, and accompanied them with 
such remarks as his extensive philological attainments would 
have enabled him to add. There should also have been tabular 
exhibitions of the numerical relation of words of Saxon origin to 
those which are of French, Latin, and Greek origin, or rather 
of that which was the real language of England, to the words 
which were taken in by assimilation from other languages in 
the-successive centuries. These specimens and these tables 
should be of writers in all the various departments of literature. 
Another deficiency there is in the Introduction. There is 
no general view of the various analogies of composition and 
derivation, which are to be found in our language; of the origin 
and meaning of the syllables, or rather little words, which are not 
found in an uncompounded state, but only as prefixes or termi- 
nals of polysyllabic words; or of the more important changes 
which have taken place in the orthography of words, and in the 
grammatical structure of the language in the several centuries 
during which the language has been gradually advancing from 
pure Saxon to what we must call pure English. Though as 
Saxon it is indisputably a very antient language, as English it 
is very modern, and its gradual formation as a modern language, 
is a most important topic in an introduction to a dictionary. 
We have something, but far from being suflicient, on the 
changes which words have undergone in their literal form in the 
section of the introduction, which is entitled “ On Orthography.” 
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And we have also some valuable remarks on the changes in our 
accentuation and mode of speaking. 

The Grammar is too much upon the old plan. The parts of 
speech are still the orthodox number, eight. We have an 
elaborate display of moods and tenses; and an abundance of 
rules of syntax, though Dr. Webster very fairly shows us 
that our best writers have taken the liberty to violate them ail. 
The tin.e is come when even our children should be taught that 
the first division of words is only into substantive and verb 
(to which the genuine, not the substantive, interjection, if it be 
allowed to be a part of speech at all, is to be added), and 
that the other classes of words are not to be considered as 
correlative to them, but only as certain modifications of them, 
to facilitate discourse. The true nature of what we have long 
been taught to call auxiliary verbs should be now explained 
in every grammar; and the freedoms of construction which we 
have derived from our forefathers, and in which resides much 
of the grace and beauty of our language, should not be sacri- 
ficed to the power of grammar-writers, whose tendency is, to 
introduce into every language a cold formality, a Quaker-like 
plainness and uniformity. 

In examining the Dictionary itself,and endeavouring to make 
our readers acquainted with its nature and design, and the 
information to be expected from it, our attention is first called 
to the vocABULARY. ‘This, Dr. Webster tells us, is the most 
extensive that has appeared in any dictionary. The number of 
words in the American edition of Todd’s Johnson is fifty-eight 
thousand. The number is here extended to seventy thousand. 
On carefully examining this vocabulary, we find that its basis 
is the vocabulary of Dr. Johnson. Dr. Webster has taken Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and then added to his collection of words 
such new words as fell in his way, and were not already in the 
Johnson. Whatever sins of commission there may be in the 
vocabulary of Dr. Johnson, will be found in this of Dr. Webster. 
We could have wished that Dr. Webster had given an inde- 
pendent consideration of this important point in a dictionary. 

Ve can, however, excuse him for having here so much followed 
Johnson. He probably thought that no dictionary would be 
tolerated which did not contain every word which Johnson had 
advanced to dictionary honours ; and, in the present state of 
the public mind, he may have judged rightly. The tyranny 
of the Johnsonian prejudice is yet too strong but it is beginning 
10 pass away. 

The consequence of this subserviency is, that we have all that 
host of poetical compounds which Johnson admitted, leaden- 
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stepping, storm-beat, &c.; to which Dr. Webster adds, corse- 
encumbered, and some others. These are not properly words; 
and if they were, there is great want of diligence shown in 
gathering them together, for many thousands more might 
doubtless easily be found. 

We have the verbs occurring twice, in what grammarians call 
the active and neuter, or the transitive and intransitive sense. 
This is a needless multiplication of the articles of a dictionary, 
for the word is the same, and it is only that there is some pecu- 
liarity, like a new sense, in the use of it. 

We have a great many participles. To this there is the same 
objection. The participle is only the verb used adjectively. 
It is still the verb: the senses of the verb adhere to it: and if 
it acquire senses which do not belong to the verb from which it 
springs, those are still, it must be admitted, senses belonging 
to the verb in one particular application of it. 

We have all Johnson’s pedantic words, such as discalceate, 
discalceated, discalceation. We know not on what principle 
these words, which are never used, can be admitted into a dic- 
tionary, unless upon the principle that every word which every 
educated person has introduced into his writings, should be 
placed immediately in the dictionaries. There is no objec- 
tion to have them gathered together, but they are inconvee- 
nient in a dictionary, and are, after all, but a slender specimen 
of the words of this class which might be collected. There 
has ever been a disposition among scholars to adorn, as 
they considered it, their writings by sesquipedalian words, 
borrowed from the languages of antiquity. Wilfrid Holme, 
one of our older poets, would himself half fill a dictionary. 
He speaks of the Earl of Westmorland lying sick at home of 
the podagree. Sir John Ferne writes, deprompted, intromissive, 
pervulgate, maniciples, grammatications. But the University- 
men of the seventeenth century are the people for words 
of this kind. We have taken up by accident a sermon, bearing 
the following title :—*‘* A Greek inthe Temple : some Common- 
places delivered in Trinity Colledge Chapell in Cambridge, 
upon Acts xvii. part of the 28th verse, by John Sherman, 
Bachelour in Divinity, and Fellow of the same Colledge, 4to. 
1641.” It is full of eloquence and learning. We find the 
following words in the book, as we turn over the pages :—p. 7, 
“A fastuous, affected, swelling exercise doth at once undo thy 
commendation ;” p. 8, “taking off from himself the envie of 
much reading and in a couchednesse granting that they them- 
selves were very well read in such books ;” p. 21, “ from hence 
also the teacher of the Gentiles instructeth us Christians not 
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to disembrace goodness in any, nor truth in any.” He, we see, 
indulges in Saxon as well as Roman sesquipedalians. We 
must forbear further quotation; but we find as we proceed the 
words, connotation, sermocination, cognoscibility, disacknowledge, 
significativeness, connexive, interpunction, superefficiency, trans- 
animation, anasceuastical, resultance. There have been many 
Shermans among our scholars. 

Dr. Webster has followed Dr. Johnson in admitting the 
Spenserian words, such as aby, adaw, certes, cosset, derring, 
galage, gripple, royne. Many of these are counterfeit antiques : 
and those which are really parts of the language of England, 
as it was spoken one or two centuries before Spenser was born, 
are peculiar to him of all later writers, and belong decidedly to 
the class of words which are archaical, and out of use. The 
admission of them, to maintain consistency in a Dictionary, 
should have let in the whole family of Chaucerisms. 

Dr. Webster has also followed Dr. Johnson in admitting the 
Shakespearian words. Far from us to insinuate that words used 
by Shakespear are not parts of the English language, or that 
they ought not to be found ina Dictionary. But we do contend 
that there are a multitude of words belonging to the same family ; 
that is, words in familiar use in the time of Shakespear, and found 
in the writers contemporary with him, which have an equal claim 
to admission into the dictionaries, nor can there be any well- 
weighed principle which can admit the one and reject the other. 
We will instance a few: advite, awk-end, belsire,* blenchar, 
bocconi, brokle, cangeant, clowers, corzy, crained, curats, de- 
leave, gult, hame, helme, horse-loaves, hounces, lammes, lash, lue, 
mynchen, oase, organippe, orsoy, pompey, pouldern, purfled, 
rear-de-main, shayle, shraming, spirgel, strigges, syllabery, tres- 
aile, unneth, wanze. The writers of what is called the Eliza- 
bethian period would supply many hundreds more. They are 
not words tainted with either affectation or ancientie, but the 
current language of the times: not revived Chaucerisms, but 
words in use when the language is supposed to have been spoken 
in its purity. They have since, for no good reason that can be 
assigned, fallen into disuse, but so have many of the Shakspearian 
words, which are nevertheless in the Dictionaries. 

We search in vain in Dr. Webster’s work for any addition to 
words of this class. He has not been a reader of early English 
literature. But we also search in vain for a principle by which 
he was guided either in admitting or rejecting words, which have 





* This is an extraordinary omission in Dictionaries, which give us bels 
ami, belamour, belgard, 
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been sufferers in the hard times which England has known. 
We fear he had no principle, and that he is merely a follower of 
Johnson. Dr. Johnson’s principle is not a satisfactory one. 
Such as it is, we present it to the reader :—* Obsolete words 
are admitted when they are found in authors not obsolete.” 
Whom does he mean by “ authors not obsolete?” Is it really 
the six or eight writers whom he quotes out of all the fine spirits, 
who adorned the Elizabethian period? We suspect it is, and that 
he was not unwilling to leave all the rest in the predicament of 
obsoleteness. We know with what name his biography of the 
Poets begins. Obsolete they were at the time when Johnson 
wrote, when the national taste was notoriously depraved, when 
the public could endure Rymer’s criticisms, and when a critic, and 
a poet to boot, could put forth such a sentiment as this :—“ ’Tis 
my opinion that blank verse may be written with all due eleva- 
tion of thought in a modern style, without borrowing anything 
from Chaucer’s tales, or running back so far as the days of Colin 
the Shepherd, and the reign of the Fairy Queen.” Our great 
writers had entered into a cloud. This is a kind of apology for 
Dr. Johnson ; but it is none for Dr. Webster, who lives in the 
day when they have broken through the cloud, scattering the 
mist and vapour, which composed it, and shining forth to amaze 
the beholders. No one now regards such writers as Ascham, 
Burton, Chapman, Daniel, Drayton, Ferne, Gascoign, Golding, 
Googe, Green, Harington, Lillie, Marlow, Nash, Peacham, Sack- 
ville, Sylvester, or those later names Fuller, Hacket, and Howell 
as obsolete, or would hesitate to vouch them to justify a word 
and keep its memory from oblivion. Take only Sir John Har- 
ington; his translation of Ariosto abounds in words not in the 
Dictionaries. But why shall not words sanctioned by his au- 
thority be found there, when we consider that he was a man of 
refined taste, a courtier, a wit, a poet, anda scholar, and the 
words, besides, the current language of the age? But there is 
another reason why these authors should be read for the pur- 
poses of a dictionary. The Shakespearian words themselves 
were never half understood till they were illustrated from the 
writings of his contemporaries ; and at present many of them 
stand in the dictionaries but half explained, or not truly ex- 
plained at all. Let the reader turn to the words, abridgement, 
carve, cranking, single-ten, sun-burned, windlace, and we defy 
him to understand truly the passages of the great bard in which 
they occur. The humour of placing the ass’ head upon the 
shoulders of Bottom the weaver is lost through the absence from 
the dictionaries of one particular sense of the word brake. The 
curious reader will at once perceive into what kind of brake it 
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was that Bottom entered if he consults that pleasing picture of 
— life, “‘ The whole Art and Trade of Husbandry, by Barnaby 

00 Tha 

Dr. Webster has, however, added 12,000 words to Dr. John- 
son’s vocabulary. Of these many hundreds are in constant use, 
and found in the current literature of the day. What kind of 
words these are will be understood from a specimen of them, 
which Dr. Webster himself put forth. They are-—Nouns :— 
grandjury, grandjuror, eulogist, consignee, consigner, mammoth, 
maltreatment, iceberg, parachute, mal-practice, fracas, entailment, 
perfectibility, glacier, jfirewarden, safety-valve, savings-bank. 
Adjectives—gaseous, lithographic, peninsular, repealable, retalia- 
tory, dyspeptic, missionary, nervine, meteoric, mineralogical, reim- 
bursable, Verbs.—to quarantine, revolutionize, retort, v. i. 
patent, explode y. i., electioneer, reorganize, oxydize, magnetize. 
For the absence of some of these we can account, but it surprises 
us to find that some of them are not in the improved Johnson. 
We do not recollect to have met with grand-juror, or fire-warden 
or nervine. Fire-warden is probably an American word; it 
stands in company with fire-ward without an authority. We 
never heard the verb to patent, and it is to us offensive; we 
hesitate about repealable and reimbursable, which a good writer 
would scarcely use. ‘To quarantine, is not English ; the proper 
form of the intransitive verb being to perform quarantine, and 
of the transitive to put on quarantine. 

Many of these words, however, though of recent formation, 
are decidedly English, and entitled to a place in any work which 
professes to exhibit the English language. The list might be 
enlarged. We are almost licentious in the invention of new 
words, ‘and new words once used by a writer of good reputation 
soon find their way into common discourse. There is scarcely a 
new work issues from the press, or a number of any periodical 
work, which does not contain some words that are not in the 
Dictionaries. In the first volume of Mr. Southey’s Colloquies, 
for instance, we find worsen, dispathies, contrarient, hebetale, 
detrude, malignified, flood-lands, charity-monger, bibliolatry. 
Some at least of these are not current English, and yet they are 
all words properly formed, and if not already in the Dictionaries, 
not unworthy of a place there. A gentleman who has kept a 
sharp look-out for the exuberances of the modern press, has 
made a list of fourteen or fifteen hundred words in frequent use 
by good writers, which are not to be found among Dr. Webster’s 
additions to Johnson’s vocabulary. The list is exceedingly 
curious, and we shall indulge the reader with a specimen, taking 
good and bad as they occur in the order of the alphabet: 
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abatised, ablare, abolitionists, absenteeism, abysmal, accidentality, 
acclimature, accordantly, acherusian, achromaticity, achroma- 
tism, acquaintanceship, acquirability, actualize, adaptedness, 
adducer, adjacence, adjustable, adjustage, adornment, adven- 
tureful. The last is Mr. Bentham’s, who has many expressive 
and well-formed words on Saxon and Roman analogies. Per- 
haps this curious list may appear in the Appendix. There are 
other words, not of new formation, though part of the current 
language, which we are surprised not to find. Embathe was 
pointed out long ago by Sir Herbert Croft as an extraordinary 
omission in the Dictionaries. Black-art does not occur. The 
substantive interjection paw is genuine English ; so is prial,a 
contract of patr-royal, meaning “ three of a kind,” and mess, “a 
party of four.” Gore, a term in semstresy, is found in our 
poets as well as in common discourse; and semstresy itself, we 
submit, is genuine English. We cannot speak to the standing 
of minim, a word of diplomatics, but it is so happily invented to 
denote the M’s and the N’s of the old court-hand, that it well 
deserves a place in the Dictionarjes. 

Some of Dr. Webster’s additions have been the coinage of 
the American mint. Virgil and Varius are no doubt entitled to 
the same privilege with Cecilius and Plautus. Terms which 
arise out of their peculiar institutions, or even out of their pe- 
culiar habits of life, when they are generally received throughout 
their country, and are not, like some of our provincial words, 
confined to a small district, are evidently proper for a Dictionary. 
But let her citizens, let her writers beware. We consider such 
a word as Co-bishop too vilely formed ever to be tolerated. Some 
kind of precedent might perhaps be found ; but bad precedents 
are not to be followed. Rantism is still worse. It stands in 
this Dictionary on the authority of an American bishop. It 
ought at least to be Ranterism, but we never desire to see either. 
Dr. Webster’s explanation is as bad as the word. He defines 
it, “ the practices or tenets of ranters,” which word ranter is it- 
self defined “ a noisy talker, a boisterous preacher.” Lengthy 
is admitted by Dr. Webster, who has one English and three 
American authorities. Mr. Pickering, a gentleman of Boston, 
who has written on words supposed to be the coinage of America, 
says that the word is of more frequent use in England than in 
America. The history is somewhat remarkable. When first 
introduced into England, it was as a specimen of the manner in 
which the Americans were proceeding to debase our language. 
It was used not without this reserve of meaning, and in this 
manner we make no doubt that lord Byron used it in the pass- 
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with a feeling of its convenience, for the genuine word long- 
some had fallen into disuse, gradually reconciled the English to 
it, and it is no doubt sometimes used without a secret glance of 
the mind to the strange dealings with the English language 
supposed to be going on beyond the Atlantic. 

We have also a great number of historical and geographical 
words, which never before found their place in what was 
entitled ‘ A Dictionary of the English Language.” If we write 
Johnsonian, or talk of. a Pittite, and a Foxite, or a Benthamite, 
a century at least must roll over those words, and during 
the whole of that time they must be in familiar use before they 
can be in a state for introduction into a Dictionary. Augean, 
Augustan, Epicurean, Herculean, are proper for a Dictionary : 
they are old, and they are familiar, and they have senses, 
which are not strictly and closely their etymological senses. 
Not so Aguitanian, Acroceraunian, and Antosiandrian, and 
others in countless profusion. These have no pretension to be 
accounted parts of the English language; they serve only to 
swell a number, and raise a momentary feeling of regard for the 
diligence of a man who runs up 58,000 to 70,000. We wish 
the English Editor had swept them all away into the great 
limbo of an Encyclopedia ; and if Artotyrite, and a vast num- 
ber of other words of like form and class, were to accompany 
them, we should think the Dictionary relieved of a great mass 
of quite irrelevant and useless matter. 

But the largest portion of the new words are terms of 
Science. Nothing is more trying to the skill and judgment of 
the Lexicographer than these. One thing we think indisput- 
able, that all words pertaining to science, or to the arts, which 
have been long in use,the language of the common people, and not 
of the philosophers, such as terms in mining, nautical affairs, 
commerce, as they are in all probability parts of the traditionary 
language of England, should be inserted and explained. We 
entirely agree with Adelung in thinking that what Johnson 
says in his Preface concerning words of this class, is an 
insufficient apology for what was perhaps in reality indolence : 
—‘‘ I could not visit caverns to learn the miner’s language, nor 
take a voyage to perfect my skill in the dialect of navigation; 
nor visit the warehouses of merchants, and shops of artificers to 
gain the names of wares, tools, and operations, of which no 
mention is found in books. What favourable accident, or easy 
inquiry brought within my reach has not been neglected; but 
it had been an hopeless labour to glean up words by courting 
living information, and contesting with the sullenness of one, 
and the roughness of another.” This is one of the cases, in 
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which Johnson seeks to hide a defect by a figured and gaudy 
robe. But the difficulty is respecting terms, not of native 
growth, the coinage of erudite men, and often, but of recent 
introduction into the vocabulary of science itself: words formed 
in the analogies of extinct languages, oreven onthe name of some 
lucky person, to whom a plant or a mineral had happened first to 
present itself. They cannot all be excluded; they cannot all 
be admitted. That would now be an imperfect Dictionary, 
which should not contain the word oxygen. Even rose and 
lily are exotics, together with myrtle, mignionette, hyacinth, 
tulip, mezerion, and many other words as delicate and beautiful 
as are the objects betokened by them. Hydrengia and Dahlia 
are now lisped by every lover of flowers; and if these are 
admitted into the Dictionary, why exclude Banksia and Hib- 
bertia, or even the names of the flowers of the latest importa- 
tion? There is a real difficulty. We suspect that no better rule 
can be found than to refer them to the question, whether the 
word which asks admission is one to which the general ear is 
familiar ?—an uncertain guide we admit, but perhaps the best 
that can be found. 

Dr. Webster has leaned rather to admission than rejection. 
He has introduced many words which appear to us not yet 
entitled toa place in a Dictionary ; words indeed never heard 
but by those who have gone deep into the arcana of science. 
This has, however, enabled him to introduce much information 
into his Dictionary, and to give it something of the character of 
a compendious Encyclopedia of the sciences. Terms of ex- 
ploded sciences, as astrology and alchemy, are sparingly in- 
serted ; and we perceive that he has found no place for the 
words brought in by the phrenologists. By giving adjectival 
terminations, for which dene are authorities, to some of his 
scientific terms, as didynamian, dicotyledonous, he has pre- 
pared them to take their place among genuine anglicisms. 

II. When the author of an English Dictionary has presented 
us with a vocabulary, founded on just principles, the next 
thing which is required of him is, that he show us the words in 
a correct OrrnoGrRapny. This is not so easily done as it 
may appear, for here he himself may require a better guide than 
it is easy to find. 

Of the great majority of words, indeed, there is one esta- 
blished mode of writing them, which has been the invariable 
practice of the educated part of society for a century, or a cen- 
tury and ahalf. There are few words for which we can go 
back beyond the century and half, without finding some 
diversity of the mode of writing them. From this no one 
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ever departs without giving warning that it is his intention to 
do so, and assigning reasons forthe departure. In dealing with 
these words, the duty of the lexicographer is evident and easy. 
He may see that the mode of writing a word is not in consis- 
tence with the etymology, that it varies from what is usual in 
words of the class to which it belongs, or that it would be an 
improvement if some unnecessary letters were withdrawn ; these 
may be all good subjects for remark in his notice of the word, 
but he cannot be at liberty to place it in his alphabet, in a form 
which is opposed to all existing usage. 

But there are many English words, the orthography of which 
cannot be said to be settled and invariable. We see dispatch 
and despatch, intreat and entreat, expense and expence, in- 
structer and instructor, favor and favour. 

We go to a Dictionary for information upon this point; and it 
is reasonably expected that questions of orthography will have 
engaged the attention of the Lexicographer, and that we shall 
find in his work that which may serve to guide the practice. 

Dr. Johnson was content to select that form which appeared 
to him to have the greatest number of votes in its favour, with- 
out referring to the questions of descent or of analogy. Dr. 
Webster has not allowed the matter to rest there. He has 
adopted certain principles of orthography, to which words of 
dubious orthography are made to conform ; and he has in some 
instances gone so far as to collect within his net of analogy 
some words, which had, as far as we know, hitherto preserved 
one invariable form. 

The chief of his principles are these :— 

1. The words in our, or or, as labour, labor, are made to 
assume the latter form. 

2. The final k is omitted in words of Greek and Latin origin, 
as public, music. In this, he but conforms to what has been 
long the established practice in England. 

3. The words defense, offense, expense, and all of that class 
are written with the s, in conformity to their originals, and 
in correspondence with the derivatives, defensive, &c. 

4. Blamable, abatable, debatable, and all similar words are 
written without the middle e; except where e follows c or g, as 
in serviceable, changeable. 

5. All verbs formed from the termination of Greek and Latin 
verbs in izo, and such as are formed on the like analogy, are 
written with ize; while words from the French, priser and 
others, are made to retain the s of their originals. 

6. When a verb of two or more syllables ends in a single 
unaccented consonant, preceded by a single vowel, the final 
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consonant is not doubled in the derivative; thus we have 
equaled, traveler, and some others. 

Where words are decidedly of uncertain orthography, these 
rules perhaps might be admitted to guide the usage. But it 
should be clear that the usage is divers. Concerning other 
words we much doubt the propriety of bringing them to the 
Procrustes-bed of analogy. It will be long before the public 
eye is satisfied with endeavor, savior, color, ardor.* nd if 
once analogy is allowed to prevail against custom, how many 
more words are there which will be curtailed of their fair pro- 
sea ak There is one class of words which we wonder that 

t. Webster’s love of uniformity, did not lead him to chastise 
We mean the words derived from the Latin verb cedo. He gives 
us procede, but exceed. 

In fact this is a much more difficult matter than on a hasty 
view of it would appear. There have been various attempts, 
before this of Dr. Webster, to make our orthography more 
stable ; and to reform it where it was notoriously corrupt. One 
of the most successful of these is found in an elegant little 
volume, printed but not published, the IEP] MOYZIKHS of 
Plutarch translated, 12mo. 1822. The author, the rev. J. H. 
Bromby, of Hull, adopts the following priaciples :— 

1. He agrees with Dr. Webster in writing /abor, &c. Ritson, 
we may observe, was also one who in modern times has sought 
to reform the orthography. He, on the contrary, would retain 
the uw in all words of this class, writing even Zditour. Per- 
haps a reference to the historical question, whether we had the 
word originally from the Latin or the French, would be, after all 
the best guide; and it would leave us with the advantage of 
this graceful variety. 

2. He retains the Teutonic er, in lieu of the Pelasgic or, in 
verbal nouns which have their root in the English verb—cul- 
tivater, instructer, translater. Dr. Webster in these words 
adheres to the modern usage, and writes cu/tivator, &c. 

3. Of active participles, and participials from Latin verbs, not 
of the first conjugation, he has made the final syllable ent ; and 
of nouns similarly derived ence, and ensy:—ascendent, depen- 
dent, dependence. Here also Dr. Webster agrees with hin. 

4, Defense, expense, &c. as by Dr. Webster. 

5. Verbs from cedo, uniformly in cede. 

6. Adjectives from etus, in ete, as complete. 

7. From orius or the radical noun in or, in ory, as accessory. 

8. From abi/is, together with all those that are formed from 








* In works edited by Mr. Valpy, the u is always excluded.—Epb, 
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the English verb, in ab/e, as estimable, convertable. Dr. Web- 
ster has convertible. 

9. From ibi/is, with the exception of those from the English 
verb in ib/e, visible, discernible. 

10. The initial syllable ix from the Latin, which had given 
place to the F rench en, he has restored: inlarge, inquire. 

11. As also the syllable ¢2 in the middle of words where the 
sound had occasioned the substitution of ci: antient, negotiate. 

These are the suggestions of an accomplished scholar, and the 
well deserve to be known beyond the confined circle to whic 
the modesty of the author has restricted them. They are well 
considered, sound, practicable, and gentle. Still there is a 
word well known to the learners of grammars, Exception, and it 
may not perhaps be any real inconvenience if we admit excep- 
tions to our orthographical analogies. 

Dr. Webster has a few words, in which he is very adventurous 
in his orthography. Thus, instead of bridegroom, we have 
bridegoom, as being the successor of the Saxon bnyoguma. 
No doubt the r may be a corruption, though something may be 
said on etymological grounds for groom: but bridegroom has 
so long been established, that it ought to have stood in the 
alphabet, and bridegoom assuredly ought not to have been 
there. Dr. Webster gives bridegroom with a reference to 
bridezoom, but the English editor, with better taste and judg- 
ment, has _ rejected bridegoom, and given what Dr. Webster 
has to say on the subject ‘under the proper word bridegroom. 
Dr. Webster inserts in his alphabet ic/and as well as island, 
and highth as well as height. Partial reforms of this kind do 
no good. He is not, we suppose, prepared to restore Jeng 
where we now have /ong, or to make the substantive, /ongth in 
conformity to the modern form of the adjective, or rather verb 
from which it springs, Jong. Alas! for much of our fine 
poetry, if any great change ever takes place in the ew 
of the language. 

There is one point in respect of the orthography to which we 
think that more attention should be paid. We mean that lost 
orthographies, when there is in them any thing which is re- 
markable, should be preserved in a dictionary. Thus, for 
instance, statue is often found in the writers of the Elizabethian 
period, and even down to the Revolution, written statua. This 
shows its origin, and it shows also how we ought to read the 
word when we meet with it in Shakespeare, and not attempt to 
mend his supposed imperfect metre by the introduction of 
some unmeaning monosyllable. 

III. The want of exact conformity between Orthography and 
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Pronunciation, renders it necessary that a dictionary should 
afford information respecting the manner in which words are to 
be pronounced, or on what is called the Orrnoepry of the lan- 
guage. 

The cause of this want of conformity between the written 
word, and the sound of which it is the representative, seems 
to lie in that constant effort after supposed refinement, which 
has been a part of the English character for many centuries. 
We have been ashamed of the rough sounds uttered by our 
forefathers, and of what some one contemptuously calls the 
Dutch origin of our language. We would be more like the 
Frenchman and the Italian, Speech being more easily changed 
than writing, the changes in speech have outrun those in writ- 
ing, and in many words we speak in a mitigated manner, while 
we write in that which is antient and accustomed. 

It is the same in other languages. ‘The Frenchman does 
not actually utter the sound which the written word represents ; 
and it would be as absurd in us, as in him, to seek to make 
great alterations in our orthography, to make it conform to the 
sound, or in our utterance to make it conform to the orthography. 
There is a conventional agreement, which is easily understood 
by all who are native to either language. 

But the writer of a dictionary, who wishes his work to be 
useful to the world at large, will endeavour to convey to the 
minds of children, of persons who have few opportunities of 
hearing the conversation of educated men, of those who live 
remote from the scenes in which the language is spoken in its 
purity, and even of foreigners,—an idea of the manner in which 
words are spoken, when there is a great want of congruity 
between the written word and the word uttered. This has 
usually been done by annexing to the word itself another word, 
made up of letters which in their union more nearly, and per- 
haps exactly, represented the sound of which the original 
word is the conventional representative. We have seen very 
strange-looking lackeys thus waiting upon their masters, 
tingktyur, rigger majthollodschi, aud ardzhyz. ‘The reader 
would hardly guess what word is concealed in the last we 
have named. ~~, tells us that it is our mode of pro- 
nouncing orgies. Dr. 
this kind, collected from Pronouncing Dictionaries. They are 
intended to show that there is variety in the previous author- 
ities on this subject. There is in fact some variety in 
the mode in which particular words, and even classes of syl- 
lables, are pronounced by the most correct speakers. When 
Captain Basil Hall corrected the American school-mistress, 
VOL. x1v.— Westminster Review. G 
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who appealed to him if one of her scholars had not repeated a 
little poem with all due discretion in the pronunciation, in the 
words combat and chivalry, he would no doubt, when he re- 
turned home, find many persons in England, and educated 
persons too, pronouncing those words as the little girl pro- 
nounced them. The common word virtue is differently pro- 
nounced by persons who pride themselves upon the nicety and 
correctness of their pronunciation. It is the fashion to pro- 
nounce the substantive wind with the ¢ short; but we have 
many couplets in which it rhymes to such words as find. It is 
in pronunciation as in orthography—all is not settled. 

Dr. Webster’s plan of representing the mode in which words are 
pronounced, is, on the whole, simpler and better than any before 
adopted. His page is not disfigured by the appearance of such 
ill-looking vocables as are sometimes made to represent the 
sounds in other dictionaries. Occasionally we have the word in 
a second orthography, as communion, communyon: but more 
commonly all that is needful is done by—1, the use of an accent, 
as in delegate; 2, marking some of the vowels as long or short; 
and 3, annexing particular marks to certain letters, which 
indicate that they are to be pronounced in a certain manner, 
previously described. 

We have observed nothing peculiar, nothing fantastical, in 
Dr. Webster’s orthoepy. He rejects that sound of the wu to 
which the authority of Sheridan gave a temporary popularity, 
by which virtue became vert-shue. The only remarkable devia- 
tion from the usual mode of speaking which we have observed, 
is in the word horizon, which he would have spoken with the i 
short: this is contrary to usage, and there is no advantage in 
the change. It does, however, appear to have been an old 
pronunciation of the word :— 


‘©The lotos dives, deeper and deeper ay, 
Till midnight ; then remounteth toward day: 
But not above the water, till the sun, 
Do re-ascend above the horizon.” ‘ 
Sylvester’s Du Bartas, week 1, day 3. 


IV. There is no information for which the educated portion 
of society so often apply to a Dictionary as that which respects. 
the origin and history of words, or what, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the term, is included in Erymotoey. Few 
return satisfied from an application to Johnson, There are 
some additions in this department in the improved edition by 
Mr. Todd: but the most abundant information is to be derived 
from this Dictionary of Dr. Webster’s, 
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The English language consists of two grand divisions. The 
largest and most interesting portion is that which has come 
down to us from our Saxon forefathers, which has been, little 
changed, the language of the common people since the Con- 
quest ; which before that event was the language of court and 
people ; and which was spoken by our whoie nation before the 
time of our settlement in England, when we were wanderers in 
the great forest of Germany. The second portion consists of a 
great assemblage of words introduced from all people, and 
nations, and kindreds, and tongues, many by our scholars, 
and many by our travellers, but many, perhaps the most, by 
the persons who translated from other languages, and who 
found not, or supposed they found not, in the native language 
of England terms which were precisely equivalent to the original 
before them. There is what may be considered a third division : 
words which have been formed by derivation or composition, 
either in the Saxon department or the miscellaneous depart- 
ment, and sometimes by a corrupt union of the two. 

In respect of the words in the. first department, it has been 
usual to say, that the English word is derived from the Saxon. 
The more correct expression would be, is a Saxon word still in 
use. The slight changes in the orthography are not material in 
this respect. ithas also been usual in Dictionaries to produce 
the Saxon word, and there to leave it. But this is in fact no 
etymology atall. It is at best mere orthography ; a representa- 
tion of the different literal elements by which the same word 
has been represented at different periods by the same nation. 
The etymology is all beyond this: and the essence of the sub- 
ject lies in this question, Why did our Saxon ancestors—that 
is, why did we—adopt that particular combination of letters to 
express that particular idea? A question, often, to which it is 
extremely difficult to return an answer, and a question which 
must often be left unanswered. But the time is gone by when 
inquiries of this nature are to be met by the ridicule of Swift, 
or when it is to be seriously maintained that.there can be 
nothing sound in the higher etymology. 

Where that question is not the one proposed, there can be 
nothing which deserves the name of etymology. Why is corn 
called corn, wheat, wheat, and the harvest the harvest? When 
this can be shown in a manner which leaves the mind in no 
state of dubitation, there is scarcely any thing more gratifying ; 
and a considerable collection of facts of this kind opens views 
of the modes of thinking, and the modes of life of human beings 
in the remotest times, who have left no other memorial of them- 
selves but the words which they have bequeathed to their pos- 
G2 
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terity; and even opens views of their laws, liberties, and 
religion. It lets in light upon the varieties of character in 
nations inhabiting different climates: we see through it what 
circumstance most forcibly struck the minds of different people 
contemplating the same object. We believe that we are here 
but at the beginning of knowledge; that there are a multitude 
of etymological facts, that will be discovered in addition to 
those which are already in our possession ; and that there will 
be classifications of these facts, and the discovery of general 
principles, which will surprise and delight as much as the 
advances which are making towards the explanation of the 
nail-head, the arrow-head, and the hieroglyphic characters. 
Dr. Webster has adopted the right mode in the Comparative 
Tables, of which he speaks in his Introduction : and it is heartily 
to be wished that his countrymen may afford him sufficient en- 
couragement to give to the public those great general principles, 
which the contemplation of the words, as placed in his Tables, 
seems to have suggested to his mind. 

In investigating the origin of our antient words, Dr. Webster 
has made great use of the congenerous languages of modern 
Europe. This was right; and it is the first time that this has 
been done to any extent for the English language. How suc- 
cessfully, the few extracts which we give from the work will 
shew ; but we must apprize the reader, that before he can fully 
enter into the merit of them, he should peruse the Introduction 
to the Dictionary, of which it is impossible to give any intelligible 
abstract within our limits :— 

1. Hazel. Sax. heyel, a hat orcap; heyl, hasel ; heyl-nutu, 
hazel-nut; German, hase/; Dutch, hazelaar; Dan. hassel, 
hassel-néd ; Swed. hassel. By the Saxon it appears that the 
word signifies a cap, and the name of the nut a cap-nut. 

2. Nut. Sax. hnut; Dutch, noot; Germ. nuss; Swed. not; 
Dan. nodd; Irish, cnudh; Welch, cna, cnau. It seems to be 
allied to knot, a bunch or hard lump. 

3. Dress. Fr. dresser, to make straight, to set up, to erect; 
Armoric, drecza, dregzein; Ital. rizzare, to erect, to make 
straight; dirizzare, to direct, to address; Span. enderezar ; 
Port. enderecar, to direct; Norm. adrescer, to redress. The 
primary sense is, to make straight, to strain or stretch to 
straightness. The It. rizzare is supposed to be formed from 
ritto, straight, upright ; Latin erectus, rectus, from erigo, rego. 

4. Dragon. Lat.draco; Gr. dpaxwv ; It. dragone ; Fr. dragon; 
Dutch, draak ; German, drache; Irish, draic or draig ; Welsh, 
draig ; Swed. drake; Dan. drage. The origin of this word is 
not obvious. In Irish drag is fire ; in Welsh, dragon is a leader, 
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chief, or sovereign, from dragiaw, to draw. In Scotch the word 
signifies a paper-kite, as also in Danish; probably from the 
notion of flying or shooting along, like a fiery meteor. In Welsh, 
draig is rendered by Owen a procreator or generating principle, 
a fiery serpent, a dragon, and the Supreme; and the plural 
dreigiau, silent lightnings, dreigiaw, to lighten silently. Hence 
I infer that the word originally signified a shooting meteor in 
the atmosphere, a fiery meteor, and hence a fiery or flying 
serpent, from a root, which signified to shoot or draw out. 

5. King. Sax. cfnz, cymiz or cyning; German, kinig ; 
Dutch, koning; Swedish, konung, kung; Danish, konge ; 
Welsh, czin, a chief or leader, one that attracts or draws. If 
the Welsh word is the same, or of the same family, it proves that 
the primary sense is a leader or guide, or one who goes before, 
for the radical sense of the verb must be to draw. It coincides 
in elements with the Irish cean, head, and with the Oriental 
khan, or kaun. The primary sense is probably a head, a 
leader. 

6. Mood. Goth. MRA, anger; Sax. Sw. Mod, the mind, a 
lofty mind, pride, violence; modiz, proud, spirited ; German, 
muth, mind, mood, courage, mettle, spirit; Dutch, moed ; 
Danish, mood, mod, heart, courage, mettle. We observe these 
words unite the sense of mind with that of spirit, courage, anger, 
for the primary sense is derived from moving, driving or rushing 
forward, or from exciting. We observe analogous cases in the 
Latin animus, and Greek @upoc. 

7. Husband. Sax. huybonda; huy, house, and buend, a 
farmer or cultivator, or an inhabitant, from byan, to inhabit or 
till, contracted from buzian; Danish, huusbonde ; Swedish, 
husbonde ; Swedish, byggia ; Danish, bygger, to build; Dutch, 
bouwen ; German, bauen, to build, to till, to plow or cultivate ; 
German, bauer, a builder, a countryman, a clown, a rustic, a 
boor ; Dutch, buur, the last component part of neighbor. Band, 
bond, in this word, is the participle of buan, byan, that is, 
buend, occupying, tilling; and husband is the farmer or inhabit- 
ant of the house, in Scottish, a farmer; thence the sense of 
husbandry. It had no relation primarily to marriage; but 
among the common people, a woman calls her consort, my man, 
and the man calls his wife, my woman, as in Hebrew, and in 
this instance, the farmer or occupier of the house, or the builder, 
was called my farmer; or by some other means, husband came 
to denote the consort of the female head of the family. 

These are admirable articles ; and he must be very insensible 
of the value of literary favours such as these, who does not 
regard the venerable author with respect and gratitude. 
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In the second, or modern division of our language, there will 
be found in Dr. Webster’s Dictionary much etymological lore. 
He gives the word as it appears among the people from whom 
we have borrowed it; but in many instances he does not stop 
there. He inquires from whence that nation derived it, and he 
performs for that part of another language what he has done for 
all the Saxon part of our own. Thus, extricate, is evidently 
from the Latin extrico, and with giving that information most 
writers of Dictionaries would rest satisfied. Not so Dr. Webster. 
He shows the probable affinity of trico, the lost simple verb, 
of which extrico is a compound, with the Greek Og& rpryoc, 
hair or bush of hair, from interweaving, intangling, whence 
the Italian treccia, ‘a lock of hair,’ the French tricoter ‘ to weave,’ 
and ¢richer ‘to cheat;’ and the English ¢rick and intrigue.— 
Column is the Latin columna, but he does not leave it there, 
but shows a Celtic parent of Columna still remaining in the 
Welsh cofov, ‘a stalk or stem, a prop,’ whence colovyn, ‘a 
column’ and in the Irish colbh, ‘a stalk.’ We need not, how- 
ever, add that there are multitudes of words in this department, 
as there are indeed in the other department, which cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

But in respect of the modern words of the English language, 
it were to be wished that Dr. Webster had given us some 
information of another kind. We should have valued the Dic- 
tionary more if it had shown us when these words were assimi- 
lated, or the class of writers, or even the individuals, by whom 
they were first introduced. Much might be done in this depart- 
ment of English philology, by a careful perusal of our older 
writers ; for the great influx of new words which kept their 
ground, took place in the Elizabethan period, and in the age 
before it. There are also many occasional notices in our writers 
of the history of these new words. Thus, Sir Thomas Elyott, 
writing in 1534, speaks of the now familiar words, frugality, 
temperance, sobriety, and magnanimity, as being then not in 
general use in England. Fuller tells us that the word plunder 
was first introduced by the soldiers who had been sent to the 
assistance of Gustavus Adolphus; Roger North that the word 
mob originated in a certain club in London, in the time of 
Charles If., where it was used facetiously for the mobile vulgus. 
Admiralty was first used among the retainers of the Lord 
Admiral Seymour, as we are informed by the son of one of them. 
Tarrier, in a poet contemporary with Shakespear, appears with a 
marginal explanation as being an unusual word. Skates is 
called a Dutch word by a writer of the time of Charles II., and 
at no more distant period than that reign, hurricane, portrait, 
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sympathy, are often found printed in such a manner, as to show 
that they were not perfectly naturalized. Tour is printed toir 
as late as 1712. Selfish we owe to the Puritans ; and the word 
Puritan itself is said to have been first used by Parsons, the 
Jesuit. Deism was a word scarcely known in England in 1692, 
when Bentley published his Sermon on “ The Folly of Atheism, 
and (what is now called) Deism.” Information of this kind is 
all matter for a Dictionary. 

It would also have added to the value of the Dictionary, if 
information of this kind had been given respecting the terms of 
science. We have them all traced very satisfactorily to their ety- 
mological base, and the explanations of them are full and instruc- 
tive ; but we should have liked to have known whose invention 
they were, and the time when they first gained admittance into 
the nomenclature of science. 

On the third class of words, the derivatives and compounds 
formed within ourselves, there is little to be said in the etymo- 
logical part of a Dictionary. They for the most part speak 
their own history, as far as their formation goes ; but, if the poeti- 
cal compounds are introduced at all, it should have been shown 
in what poet they first appeared ; and the various processes of 
composition, and derivation found in this department of the 
language, it seems to us, should have been more lucidly ex- 
hibited. 

V. The Senses in which words are used is the next kind of 
information which is reasonably sought at the hands of the 
maker of a Dictionary; that is, what are the ideas which the 
vocable is customarily used to express. 

If the rule had been one idea one word, there would in this be 
no great difficulty ; and originally that was the case. But there 
has been great extension of the meaning of many of our words, 
and they have been applied by metaphor to so many objects, 
which resembled that of which they were at first the representa- 
tive, that the senses are very numerous, and we can never be 
sure that we have gathered them all. 

Dr. Johnson in this department greatly eased the labour of all 
his successors. With little or no assistance from those who 
preceded him, he has gathered an inconceivable number of sig- 
nifications, leaving, however, (as what can be perfect?) still 
many that were in use, to be collected by the more close ob- 
servers, who have followed him. 

Still in this department of English lexicography, the great 
labour has been performed by him, and the first honours are due 
tohim. There may be deficiencies,—there may be superfluities, 
he may even sometimes have mistaken for new senses, what 
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in fact arises from the connection of his word with others in the 
sentence, (as he certainly sometimes does in his attempt to ex- 
plain the particle with only the antient lights), but still we must 
regard with the highest respect the diligence in the collection of 
them, no less than the felicity of the description of them. 

Dr. Webster shows throughout this department of his work, 
that he has not been disposed to follow Johnson with the servi- 
lity which is manifested in the vocabulary department. He has 
evidently given no small portion of rene’ A to the consideration, 
of what senses were so independent of others as to be fairly con- 
sidered senses worthy of notice in the Dictionary, and his whole 
system of explanation may justly be pronounced the result of 
thought. The consequence is, that some of Johnson’s senses 
have disappeared. We have also senses not admitted by Dr. 
Johnson, senses which we must suppose had escaped the re- 
search of his predecessor. Dr. Webster says, that his new senses 
amount to 30,000; but it is to be remembered that many of 
them are the senses given of words which were not within the 
plan of Dr. Johnson, or not thought worthy of admission, or 
which have come into use since the death of Dr. Johnson. 

The next thing is to describe the senses with brevity and 
clearness, Dr. Johnson has in this sgt a noble example to all 
who shall attempt to frame a Dictionary. Here and there may 
be something that shall provoke a smile,—it was perhaps in- 
tended to do so—and there may be instances in which the de- 
finition or the description may be a little too refined for ordinary 
readers; there may also be failures :—but these are spots only. 
Teo much praise can never be bestowed upon the manner in 
which this part of his work is in the main executed. Dr. 
Webster has sometimes borrowed the explanations of Dr. John- 
son; and when he has been called to define or to describe with- 
out assistance from his great predecessor, we can perceive that 
the spirit of Johnson has its influence over him, and we must do 
him the justice to say, that in clearness, terseness, and com- 
pleteness, he comes not far behind the great master in this art. 
When he has substituted his own definitions or descriptions for 
those of Johnson, in the instances in which we have compared 
them, we see no reason to regret the change; and there is not 
only a manifest, but a vast, improvement in all the words per- 
taining to science. These are so full of information, so admir- 
ably given, that we must present the reader with a specimen. 

l. Earth. In Chemistry, the term earth was till lately em- 
ployed to denote a simple elementary body or substance, taste- 
less, inodorous, uninflammable and infusible. But it has also 
been applied to substances which have a very sensible alkaline 
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taste, as lime. The primitive earths are reckoned ten in num- 
ber, viz. silex, alumin, lime, magnesia, baryte, strontian, zircon, 
glucin, yttria and thorina. Recent experiments prove that most 
or all of these are compounds of oxygen with bases, some of 
which appear to possess the properties of metals. In this case 
the earths are to be considered as metallic oxyds. 

2. Trap. In mineralogy, a name given to rocks characterised 
by a columnar form, or whose strata or beds have the form of 
steps, or a series of stairs. Kirwan gives this name to two fa- 
milies of basalt. It is now employed to designate a rock or 
aggregate, in which hornblend predominates, but it conveys no 
definite idea of any one species ; and under this term are com- 
prehended hornblend, hornblend slate, greenstone, greenstone 
slate, amygdaloid, basalt, wacky, clinkstone porphyry, and 
perhaps hypersthene rock, augite rock, and some varieties of 
sienite. 

3. Prussic. The prussic acid is a compound of kyanogen or 
cyanogen, prussic gas and hydrogen, and hence called hydro- 
cyanic acid. It is one of the strongest poisons known. 

The truly philosophical arrangement of the senses is a work 
yet to be performed. There is little or nothing of it in Johnson, 
and far less than we could desire in Dr. Webster. He does, 
indeed, profess to give what he regards the root-sense the 
priority, but we are not told whether the secondary senses, which 
follow, proceeded immediately from the root-sense, or from 
senses themselves derivative ; nor have we, except in a few rare 
instances, any attempt at showing how the more modern senses 
grew out of the root-sense, or any other representation of the 
several species of which the root-sense is often the genus. 

A want of acquaintance with early senses is frequently appa- 
rent. Thus of apparel, he does not seem to be aware, that as 
applied to dress, it is but a specific, the generic sense being the 
keeping any thing in nice order, as a house, a farm, and that it 
was so used in the time of Elizabeth. What we now call a 
cannon, is only one species of the old cannon which was used 
no longer ago than the time of James Ist., for the barrels of guns, 
pistols, &c., as well as for the greater pieces of ordnance. 
Christen was used in the sense of making Christian; and as 
applied to the baptism of infants, is but a specific. Moment 
was formerly a defined sub-division of the hour. 

It cannot be supposed that we have examined every article in 
this large Dictionary ; but in those which we have examined, we 
have seen reason in the main to admire the accuracy as well as the 
extent of Dr. Webster’s acquaintance with the usage of terms, 
Even those which relate to peculiar institutions of England, the 
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law-terms for instance, are explained as well as they could be by 
a native. The language of blazonry, we perceive, is little 
understood in America. We are told that the chief “ represents 
a man’s head.” The ogress is not a cannon-ball; but this is 
nearer the truth than Gibbon’s notion of the heraldric ogress, 
who very fairly confounds it with the ogresses of fairy-land. 

V1. We proceed in the last place to speak of auTHORITIEs. 
There is in this respect agreat difference between the Dictionary 
of Dr. Webster and that of Dr. Johnson. In. the latter the 
senses are supported by a great array of authorities. They are 
selected from our great writers with admirable judgment. They 
are flowers of English literature set in this great garden of 
words ; and if he who consults the Dictionary finds not always 
that of which he was in search, he can scarcely fail of being 
regaled with their fragrance, and delighted with their beauty. 
People have been heard to declare that they knew not a more 
entertaining book than Johnson’s Dictionary. A valuable moral 
purpose is also answered; for the quotations often convey 
admirable instruction. The question is, whether they are in 
place in a work of lexicography; whether, as Dr. Webster 
asks, we need authorities for the use of the word hand. But 
Johnson amuses and instructs by his quotations under that 
word ; and we profess that we should part with his authorities 
with regret. 

It cannot, however, be denied that there are more than are 
required by the just exigencies of a dictionary. An authority, 
we think, should be given for every distinct sense; sometimes 
more than one; but to make a Dictionary complete, there should 
be at least one authority, or, if it be a word of speech, not of 
writing, it should be shown in what glossary it has been found.* 





* We can conceive of words being entitled to a place in a dictionary for 
which the authority of a great writer cannot be produced. And in fact 
there are many such. Terms of seamanship, for instance ; terms of com- 
merce ; and some trivial words. The universal use, or the use by a great 
multitude of persons speaking the language, may be, in the eye of the 
philosopher a better authority than a single writer, however eminent ; and 
we are quite sure that such a word as s/eat, for instance, has a far better 
claim to admission than noctivagation, or Sir Thomas Brown’s discalcea- 
tion, though no written authority can perhaps be produced for it. The 
archaical terms preserved in speech, but scarcely ever found in writing, 
should all be collected. Something has been done by the compilers of 
skye glossaries. The words found in the North of England have 
een collected by Willan, Brockett, Carr, Hunter, and others. Mr. Wil- 
braham has collected the Cheshire words ; Mr. Forby and Major Moor the 
East-Anglian words; and Mr. Jennings those of Somerset. We wish 
there were more of these small and really entertaining volumes. The 
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Dr. Johnson is too abundant; but Dr. Webster, we think, is 
here defective. He has authorities, but they are sparingly 
given, and they are sometimes not found when they are most 
wanted. 

Dr. Webster has retained some of Johnson’s authorities ; 
better could not easily be found. But the peculiar character of 
this Dictionary in the department of authorities is, that they are 
very frequently given from American writers. He writes with 
a patriotic feeling :—‘*I do not indeed expect to add celebrity 
to the names of Franklin, Washington, Adams, Jay, Madison, 
Marshall, Ramsay, Dwight, Smith, Trumbull, Hamilton, Belknap, 
Ames, Mason, Kent, Hare, Silliman, Cleaveland, Walsh, Irving” 
(why—why is Dr. Channing omitted ?), ‘and many other Ame- 
ricans distinguished by their writings or by their science; but 
it is with pride and satisfaction that I can place them as author- 
ities, on the same page with those of Boyle, Hooker, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Ray, Milner, Cowper, Davy, Thomson, and 
Jameson.”—Preface. But if new authorities were to be sought, 
we would venture to suggest that the writings of Parr, and of 
Johnson himself, are remarkable for that precision in the use of 
words, which is most especially to be desired in a writer, whose 
sentences are to stand as authorities in a Dictionary; and that 
there are many noble sentences, full of eloquence and instruc- 
tion, to be culled from the speeches and the writings of such 
men as Fox and Burke. Nor has England lately been without 
her bards. 

There is another peculiarity in this department of Dr. Web- 
ster’s work. He is for ever citing the received translation of the 
Scriptures as an authority for the meaning of words. This is 
good to a certain extent ; but Dr. Webster appears occasionally 
to prejudge some of the most important questions in theology, 
and to sink the impartial philologist in the party-polemic. 

We would suggest, that in the selection of authorities for a 
Dictionary, search should be made for passages in which we 
have a definition or a description of the word. There are many 
such dispersed through our best writers. 

But the subject of English er ee ated is so extensive that 
many points must be left untouched. e hasten to conclude. 
The American edition of Dr. Webster’s work is before us, and 
five parts out of the twelve which are intended, of the edition 
which is in the course of publication in England. The American 
edition is creditable to the press of that country, but we observe 





information contained in them will not be despised by the philologist, 
who knows that the perfection of his science, as of every other, depends 
upon the closeness and the accuracy of the observations. 
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with some surprise, that though they have Hebrew, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Persian types, the Gothic words and the Saxon 
words are printed in the common letter. We know not whether 
this arises from the want of proper types, or is designed ; and 
if it is designed, the author is but complying with what is the 
wish of many persons in this country, who think that it would 
tend much to the encouragement of the study of the Saxon, 
and also of the Gothic, if they were printed in the Roman type. 
The opinion, however, of the majority of scholars in this country 
would incline to the retaining of the accustomed character, as 
is done in the English edition ; and there could be no difficulty 
in obtaining any assistance here at the hands of Mr. Taylor, 
whose press has been long celebrated for its correct production 
of works connected with the history and literature of our Saxon 
forefathers. 

Not only is this improvement introduced ; but the English 
edition is executed with great exactness; and the price at 
which the Numbers of this most useful and valuable work is 
delivered to the subscribers, is unusually moderate. 

The English edition has the advantage of some MS. improve- 
ments by the hand of Dr. Webster. Thus, under the word 
cannibal, we find an addition, containing some curious informa- 
tion :—‘ This word is probably of Indian origin. Columbus, in 
his narration of his discoveries, mentions certain people called 
canibals ; but in the Isles, he remarks, the natives lived in great 
fear of the caribals, or people of Cariba, called in Hispaniola, 
carib. .Hence it seems that canibal and caribee are the same 
word differently pronounced.” On the same page we have, 
under the word canoe, a valuable addition, in which is shown 
the first appearance of that Indian word in Europe. 

The superintendence of the English edition is committed to 
Mr. Barker, of Thetford, and in better hands it could hardly be 
placed ; for he is a man of immense industry; he has that 
accuracy of mind which generally accompanies eminent classical 
attainments ; and he is possessed of very various erudition. He 
has interposed a few remarks to correct mis-apprehensions, or 
to supply that which was wanting. Thus, the word columbine 
in the theatrical sense, was omitted; and is supplied by Mr. 
Barker, with a valuable illustration of it. We would wish for 
more such. Mr. Barker promises an Appendix; but the 
intended contents of it are not stated in the Prospectus. 
Modern words in common use omitted ;—the words in use by 
our best writers two centuries ago, and which are of genuine 
English descent, not admitted into the Dictionaries ;—pedantic 
words used by scholars, which escaped the researches of Dr, 
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Johnson ;—poetical compounds of the same character with 
those which are too freely, but improperly, admitted ;—the words 
of art not yet admitted ;—the relics of our antient language to 
be gathered from the glossaries of the provinces: all these, it 
seems to us, would be proper subjects for the Appendix ; nor 
would a good collection of the genuine proverbs of the English 
nation, in which there may often be discerned philological pecu- 
liarities, be more out of its place than such a collection of 
Greek adages is as appended to the Greek Lexicons. 

We have entered very fully into the examination of this 
work, because we regard it as one of a very important charac- 
ter; and amongst the effects of the extensive circulation of it 
in England, will be the reduction, in some degree, of the unrea- 
sonable prejudice in favour of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. But 
the critical student in our language will not find that his 
wishes are obtained, and his hope satisfied; but will still look 
forward to that happy hour, when he will behold in one great 
Thesaurus, the treasures of his native tongue laid up in lucid 
and beautiful order, with every thing of history belonging to it. 





Art. V.—1. Report from the Select Committees of the House of Com- 
mons on the Affairs of the East-India Company. China Trade.— 
London. Parbury, Allen, & Co. 1830. 


2. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, appointed to enquire into the East-India 
Company's Affairs, and the Trade between Great Britain, the 
East-Indies, and China.—London. Parbury, Allen, & Co. 1830, 


"THE publishers of the following remarks are practical men, 

In the management of their individual concerns, the only 
safe guides they ever found, were plain fact, physical and 
arithmetical proof, sober reason, and humble expediency ; and 
they honestly confess their doubts, whether any others can be 
trusted to, in the more complicated affairs of societies and 
nations. Whatever may in the present times be the obloquy 
attached to it, they set theories and theorists at defiance ; and 
mean to stand or fall by the rules of single and double entry, 
and the vulgar decision of a profit-and-loss account. 

They are at the same time aware of the modifications, which 
on a subject so extensive as ‘ The Trade between Great Britain, 
the East-Indies, and China,’ may arise out of the difference of 
climate, of religion, of domestic habits, and of progress in 
science and in the arts of common life. They are most ready to 
assent to the principle, that no fact should be acted on at home, 
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till it has been ascertained in what degree its validity may be 
affected by the same circumstances which have given rise to 
the complicated structure of the Chinese alphabet, and the 
burning of widows at Benares. What is founded on partial ex- 
amination must always be incomplete; and what is incom- 
plete, can never be perfect. It is under the fullest impression 
of these truths, that the authors of the remarks bring forward,— 
as being in accordance with the whole of their experience, and 
uncontradicted, so far as their personal information has ex- 
tended, vy even a solitary exception,—the practical inference 
which follows, And that is, that if in the prosecution of any 
commercial speculation, more is lost by those who lose, than is 
gained by those who gain, the speculation is a bad one upon the 
whole. If indeed reasons could be shown, why those who gain 
ought to gain, though at the avowed expense of greater loss to 
those who lose,—as for example if it could be demonstrated, 
that the two parties belong, not to the same, but to different 
communities, so circumstanced that there is some allowed fitness 
and propriety in the one appropriating to itself the posses- 
sions of the other,—the question would assume another form. 
But till this plea is distinctly raised, there appears to be no 
necessity for combating it. The reasoning will therefore be 
confined to the ground above stated. It has been advanced with 
caution, and will be supported with moderation; and in par- 
ticular, the most unbounded attention will be paid to any 
arguments which may be adduced to show, that the circum- 
stances of the East-India Company are such as to constitute an 
exception to the rule. 


‘THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the 
present state of the Affairs of the East-Inp1a Company, and into the 
Trade between Great Britain, the Kast-Jndies, and China, and to report 
their Observations thereupon to the House ; having from time to time 
reported the Minures of Evipence, and having now closed that part 
of the inquiry which respects the Cuina Trapeze, deem it expedient to 
place before the House a Summary of all the Evidence which has heen 


taken upon that subject.’—Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. p. 1. 


The reason of the Committee’s beginning at this particular 
part of their matter, which so far as may be gathered from the 
form in which it was laid before them was manifestly the end, 
is stated in the following paragraph : 


* Your Committee directed their attention, in the first instance, to 
the papers relating to the finances of India, laid before the House in 
February last by the King’s command ; but having found it necessary 
to call for further statements, your Committee determined to proceed 
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to an examination of the state of the trade with China, postponing, 
until that should be completed, their inquiry into the Company’s 
finances.’ —p. 1. 


The effect of this untoward necessity, is to direct an increased 
interest to any particulars in which a connexion may be found 
between the China Trade and the finances of India. Neverthe- 
less the Committee immediately return to a subject relating to 
Indian finance ; and subjoin the following statement : 


‘ The present report, therefore, will embrace only the CarnA Trape ; 
but as in the course of it there will frequently be occasion to use the 
term “ Board’s Rates of Exchange,” it may be desirable so far to 
refer to the first day’s Minutes of Evidence, which relate exclusively to 
financial matters, as to explain that phrase to mean, that in the plan 
for the separation of the territorial and commercial accounts of the 
Company, framed in obedience to the Act of the 53d Geo. III. ¢. 155, 
s. 64, the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India (contrary to 
the opinion of the Court of Directors) determined to use the old rates 
of exchange, according to which, 

the Sicca Rupee is equivalent to 2s. 3d. *84, 

the Madras Rupee to 2s. 3d. °408. 

and the Bombay Rupee to 2s. 3d. 
and which as they now materially exceed either the bullion par or the 
market exchange, have the effect of giving to the Indian territory a 
great advantage from the Company's trade, independently of any direct 
benefit which may accrue to it from the appropriation of the surplus 
profits of that trade, as prescribed in the 57th section of the Act of the 
53d Geo. III. c.155. Itis however stated that, if that advantage had 
not been derived by the territory in this form, there would have been 
a corresponding increase of the surplus so to be appropriated,’—p.2. 


All parts of this paragraph are not equally lucid; but the 
object of the Committee appears to have been to impress upon 
their readers in the outset, that what is gained by the Company 
in the Chinese part of their concern, goes to support the Indian 
part; and that consequently the question for the British com- 
munity is, whether the whole concern, Chinese and Indian to- 
gether, is, as respects the community in general, an imposition 
or a benefit. 

The evidence on the China Trade is classed under the follow- 
ing general heads, viz. 


‘ The disposition of the Chinese in respect to Foreign Trade, and 
the mode in which their transactions with foreigners are conducted 
at Canton: 

The state of the British trade with China, particularly of that in 
tea: 

The mode in which the Company's sales of tea in England are con- 

ducted, and the effects of the laws which regulate the trade 
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in that article upon the Company and upon the public respec- 
tively : 

The oaks of the Americans and of other foreigners with China : 

and 

The effects expected from the abolition of the Company's exclusive 

privilege. 

Multifarious as are the topics referred to in the evidence, they may 
all be comprised under one or other of these divisions ; while by 
adopting this simple arrangement, your Committee hope to bring 
before the House, without troubling it with unnecessary details, a 
clear and comprehensive summary of the information they have 
obtained, abstaining from the expression of any opinion.’ —p. 3. 


The last words are of importance ; because they leave room 
for any latitude of comment upon the statements of the con- 
flicting parties, without compromising the respect due to the 
Select Committee of the House. 

The disposition of the Chinese in respect to foreign trade, 
and the mode in which their transactions with foreigners are 
conducted at Canton, are described as they are collected from 
the evidence. In which it is only requisite to substitute the 
words England and English for China and Chinese, with a few 
other occasional changes of local designations, to be struck 
with astonishment at the uniformity of nature’s operations, and 
the similarity which exists among their effects in different 
quarters of the globe. 


‘ The people of China are represented to be intelligent, industrious, 
and persevering ; and although said to be in some measure indepen- 
dent of foreign trade, owing to their success in agriculture and to 
their extensive inland commerce, yet highly sensible of its value, and 
anxiously disposed to cultivate it [What an extraordinary people]. 
This disposition, indeed, is strikingly manifested in the Chinese set- 
tlers on the Eastern islands, whose object inemigrating is the accumula- 
tion of wealth with a view to returning into their own country [how 
wonderful], to which they have a strong attachment [how peculiar] ; 
and a further proof of this spirit is to be found in the number of 
Chinese junks which frequent the various ports of the Archipelago 
[Only think, — that Chinese junks should frequent the various ports 
of the Archipelago }. 

« One witness has certainly said that the Chinese are “‘ anti-commer- 
cial,” [Must get at the truth]; but this term has been explained to 
apply, not so much to the disposition of the people as to that of the 
government [Have they Corn-laws ?], whose policy, as it is stated, is 
adverse to foreign trade and to all foreigners, even though they [the 
‘ Order’} are aware of the advantages derived [by the people] from 
that intercourse. Towards the English, it is by some apprehended, 
that there exist peculiar jealousy and distrust, arising from a know- 
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ledge of their territorial acquisitions and military achievements in 
India, especially those in Nepaul and Ava. 

‘The government of China derives from the foreign trade a 
revenue, estimated at the most at 650,000/. per annum, [ulou/ the 
same as the English government derives from the tax on corn}, besides 
the advantage resulting from the patronage of Canton, said to be the 
most valuable in the empire, and to be sold by the government to the 
highest bidder. Hence it follows that the local authorities are greatly 
interested in maintaining the trade, which, from the same cause, is sw)- 
Jjected to heavy taxes and extortions. The inhabitants also of Canton 
and its neighbourhood, as well as the numerous classes employed in 
the culture and manufacture of tea, have a deep interest in the trade 
[meaning, probably, in what is left of it], every interruption of which 
consequently causes great individual distress. [The poor inhubitunts of 
Canton and its neighbourhood! Think only of the sufferings of the in- 
habitants of Canton and its neighbourhood, if the rest of China should 
cry out for Free Trade.|—p. 4. 


The never-sufficiently-to-be-admired coincidences here dis- 
played between what takes place in China and in other countries, 
can only be explained upon the principle which makes it 
credible that an apple falls in the gardens of Koo-yoong in the 
same manner as in those where Newton learned his theory. 


‘ Tea, although cultivated in maritime districts, is brought chiefly 
to Canton through the interior, the government prohibiting it from 
being transported by sea in native vessels, [moved evidently by a con- 
sciousness of the importance of the inland trade which is thus created. 
The Chinese were always our masters in internal policy.], in which, 
however, in spite of that prohibition, tea is conveyed in consi- 
derable quantities [it is astonishing how difficult smuggling is to repress, 
in the best regulated communities.] to the Kastern Archipelago, and even 
to Canton,’ 

‘ Foreign ships are not permitted to trade at Canton until security 
is given to the government for the payment of its dues; which 
security also involves responsibility for the good conduct, and sub- 
mission to the laws, of the ship's company, ‘The only persons whom 
the government accepts as such security are the Hong merchants 
[recollect, the Hong], formerly ten in number, but reduced by bank- 
ruptcies to seven. These, with the exception of the senior, excused 
upon the ground of his numerous avocations, become security for the 
Company's ships in turn, the whole of the Company’s trade being 
apportioned among the seven Hong merchants in shares.’—p. 6. 


How the Hong maintain their numbers against the other 
accidents of life-—as for example, whether they are chosen by 
a house list, or are hereditary,— has not been clearly established 
by the evidence. It is stated, however, that at Christmas 1829, 

‘the Hong, generally, were in sucha deplorable condition as to 
render necessary either “a radical change of system,"’ [so in the ori- 
VOL, xiv.— Westminster Review. H 
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ginal] or an increase in the number of Hong merchants. Witha 
view to this object, a negotiation was commenced by the Select Com- 
mittee with the local authorities ; and advices have recently been 
received, dated the 23d of February and 2d of March last, announcing 
that this negotiation had led to the addition of three merchants to the 
Hong, and to the expression of a desire on the part of the Viceroy of 
Canton further to increase the number.’—p. 8. 


An inference from this would be, that the Viceroy of Canton 
is the propagator of the Hong; and that his exertions may be 
stimulated by an application of the Select Committee. But 
the evidence is perhaps scarcely sufficiently direct, for the 
establishment of these points. 


‘ The Hong merchants form the body through which the govern- 
ment of China permits the foreign trade to be carried on, allowing, 
however, other persons (designated in the evidence as “ Outside 
Merchants” and “ Shopmen”) to trade with foreigners; but not 
in certain articles, such as tea, raw silk, cloths, and woollens, all 
of which are by the Chinese edicts reserved exclusively to the Hong 
merchants, they being responsible for the duties of the outside 
merchants.’ 

‘The Hong merchants are by law mutually responsible for each 
other, to a limited amount ; but that regulation does not appear to be 
always enforced.’ 

‘No one is responsible for the debts of the outside merchants 
[ How ingenious ; responsible for the duties, but not for the debts], and 
traders are warned of this in official notifications.’—p. 7. 

‘ The object of the Chinese government in their several regulations 
affecting foreign trade, is stated to be that that trade should be always 
within their own control. This would have been more completely 
secured than at present, had that government accomplished a plan, 
proposed in 1814, under the sanction of an imperial edict, for giving 
to two or three of the senior Hong merchants, as the agents of the 
government, an absolute power to fix prices. The attempt was 
resisted by the Company's Supercargoes, who, after having recourse 
to the measure (adopted usually by the Chinese when they have an 
object to attain) of stopping the trade, succeeded in defeating an 
arrangement which must have proved injurious to all foreigners in 
China.’—p. 9. 

‘Smuggling in various articles is carried on in China to an 
immense extent, and to the injury of the Hong merchants, who are 
never concerned in it. It takes place chiefly in the contraband 
article of opium, which is imported into China in country and 
American ships, and much of which is purchased at the Company's 
sales in India.’ 

‘ The Chinese government prohibits the use of opium upon a moral 
principle ; Lut this prohibition, although frequently reiterated in 
imperial proclamations, is not only disregarded by the people, but 
also by the government officers, who appear systematically to connive 
at the smuggling of opium, and to derive a large profit from the 
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bribes of the smugglers. The Company's servants in India and 
China are cognizant of the fact that the opium sold at their sales is 
conveyed to China, but they are expressly prohibited from having any 
dealings whatever in that article [ That is, the Company's servants grow 
opium with all their might for the China market, but they let others 
be the carriers, because the Chinese government has prohibited opium 
upon a moral principle].—p 10. 


So ends the report upon the disposition of the Chinese in 
respect to foreign trade, and the mode in which their transac- 
tions with foreigners are conducted at Canton. The repre- 
sentatives of the people have weighty duties; and a full con- 
sciousness of this must have been present, to enable the Mem- 
bers to have proceeded thus far as befitted the gravity of a 
Select Committee, without bursting into laughter at the solemn 
absurdities of the most absurd nation under the sun, always 
excepting the nation that copies them. Nothing but official 
dignity could have carried men through the examination of such 
an enormous farce. A government in China that restrains 
foreign trade, in order that it may collect a revenue of 650,000/. 
and sell the patronage of a single port to the highest bidder ; 
and a government in England that does the same. Tea pro- 
hibited from being carried in the vessels that could carry it 
cheapest, in order that it may be carried in some other 
that shall be dearer. A Hong with pigtails, in Canton ; and 
another without, in Leadenhall-Street. “‘ Outside-merchants 
“and Shopmen” allowed to trade with foreigners, but not in 
certain articles, as tea, &c. which must be reserved for the 
Hong. Hongs, after all, ‘in a deplorable condition.” Hongs 
never smuggle, because smuggling is ‘ to their injury.’ Govern- 
ments in both countries, much moved by ‘ moral principle.’ 
Concluding question, this; whether if the Chinese should be 
found some morning to have sent the Hong to sea upon empty 
tea-chests, and to have conveyed their moral government 
canal-wise to the other side of the Great Wall, they would not 
have done the most sensible thing recorded in their history. 

If there was not perpetual evidence at hand, it would be incre- 
dible and past the powers of human persuasion to establish, that 
men whose whole life is given to commerce,—who live and move 
and have their being in one continual round of experiments on 
the nature and consequences of trade and barter,—who are as 
sharp as hawks to the perception of any the smallest advantage 
or disadvantage in a negotiation with an individual antagonist, 
and as tenacious as ferrets to hold their gripe when they have 
got it,—it would be utterly incredible, that men like these 
should be completely baffled and unable to trace the fact, that 
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every thing which is paid for ata higher price than need be 
paid for it, causes a simple loss of the difference in price to the 
consumer, in the same manner as if he was directed by his 
government to throw it into the sea; and that further all gain 
or advantage to the receiver of the dishonest price, is obtained 
by the equal loss and damage, first, of the “‘ Outside merchants 
and Shopmen” who would have supplied the goods at an 
equitable price by a fair trade, and secondly, of those traders 
wherever they may be scattered, with whom the difference of 
price which is given for nothing to the monopolists, would have 
been laid out in something else. So that all restrictions of this 
nature do really amount to somebody robbing somebody; and 
not only one somebody, but three somebodies ; to wit, first the 
consumer, and afterwards the two sets of individuals who ought 
to have traded with him in an honest way.* Manchester does 
not know this; Liverpool has not yet found it out; or Man- 
chester and Liverpool would join the consumers in so loud a 
note, as should frighten all Hongs from the Mersey to Canton. 
The Americans are trading prosperously without a Hong, and 
carrying out the very goods to China which the Liverpool man 
may not; and all because the American has too much hold 
upon his government to allow himself to be hindered. No doubt 
there is in America disposition enough to make a Hong; but 
the American is able to resist it, and the Englishman is not. 

Of the arguments brought forward on both sides (which are 
mustered by the Committee with an equanimity truly admirable), 
those which go to prove the evils that would result from the 
removal of the Hong in England, are in the main reducible to the 
apprehension that other people would not know how to leave off 
a trade when it was a bad one. The Hong wants to be a 
paternal government ; and the infant simplicity of Liverpool is 
to travel in a go-cart under its direction. All these reasonings 
are met by the example of the Americans; who use their own 
legs, without being the worse for it. ; 

One argument however demands notice apart; and it is 
connected with the reason which induced the Committee to 
begin with its business at the end. The profit of the Company 
upon the China trade for the last fifteen years, is stated to less 


amounted to nearly 17 millions of pounds sterling (p. 38). But 
in order to reconcile the consumer to this, he is told 


‘that these profits have afforded to the Company the means not 
only to pay the dividend upon the East-India stock, and the interest 
of the bond debt (the latter of which however, it is contended, 
should not be charged on the commerce of the Company), but also 





* See the Art. on Free Trade, in No. XXIII. 
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of materially aiding the finances of the Indian territory, which are said 
to be in such a situation as to render that assistance necessary.’— 
p- 38. 

The whole of which being analyzed amounts to a representa- 
tion, that if the Hong have a good trade in one place by the 
loss and damage of the community, they have a bad one 
in another, which neither does good to themselves nor the 
community, by the token that it does not pay its own expenses. 
And therefore the Hong argue, that they have the ingenuity to 
tack these two trades together, and that a trade by which the 
community loses, and a trade by which nothing is gained, in 
conjunction make a benefit. And this brings on the inquiry, 
of what is the good of India,—who gains by it, and how. For 
the Hong have demonstrated, and with some success, that they 
do not pocket the profits of the China trade directly, but pour 
them into the great mash-tub of India. Who then profits by 
India? And here the secret is found to be, that the residents 
in India, and those who accumulate fortunes there to bring 
home, are an offset supported in the main by a land-tax 
screwed to the extent of taking away all property in the soil 
from the natives of the country, but still unable to make 
both ends meet, without taking seventeen millions in fifteen 
years from the consumers of tea in England to aid. The 
Hong therefore gain, not directly but indirectly. Those of them 
who have returned with fortunes from India, have for their 
share the fortunes they have made, or such part as has 
come out of the tea-pots of Great Britain and been thence 
transferred to Indian account. And these and the others, 
have moreover all that is drawn, had, and received, by their kin, 
clan, and connexions, who may in any shape make part of the 
great out-lying detachment; so far, at least, as what a man has 
the power of giving to his connexions, may be justly said to be 
given to himself. Here then is the ultimatum of the process ; 
a general officer in India wears a coat paid for by the half-pence 
of English washerwomen, and the judge and magistrate’s 
palanquin is borne by the sinews of the operative whose soul 
aspires to tea. It is part and parcel of the general plot, by 
which the aristocracy of England are to be supported by the 
commonalty. They dare not take it from them directly ; they 
dare not take it without the trouble of going to China or India 
to fetch it. But they do take it; and trust to the hocus-pocus 
of the circuit, for the concealment of the fact. An individual 
may get his living very honestly in India or China, and so far 
as his insulated conduct has been concerned may have hardly 
earned the competency he brings home. But that does not make 
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it honest, that washerwomen in England should be robbed to 
enable gentlemen to bring home competencies from abroad. 
But so it is; the government has been given up to the higher 
classes ; clergy, lawyers, squires, and till of late years every 
man who wore a good pair of small-clothes, have joined their 
efforts on one single point, which was, to persuade the in- 
dustrious that they had nothing to do with the laws but to 
obey them. And the consequence has been, that in one shape 
or other, and under various degrees of transfusion, modification, 
perplexity, puzzle, and circuitousness, the industrious classes 
have been saddled with the keep and maintenance of those 
which have been the law-makers; the oppressive classes all 
the time keeping up an outcry of danger to property, while 
behind it they were organizing the means of taking every body’s 
property themselves. One set of men is to be maintained in 
the East, and another in the West; and by an avowed and 
specific rule, no man is to be admitted into the house of 
representatives, unless he can prove that he has a personal 
interest in supporting the great injustice of all, the maintenance 
of the landlords by a tax on bread. The people of this country 
know perfectly the situation in which they are; and the know- 
ledge is not confined to the weak and ignorant who may be 
injured with impunity. The men who are now coming forward 
with a demand for justice, are not the poor imps who may be 
cut to pieces by yeomanry and a bill of indemnity be passed the 
week after; but they are the men of one thousand a year who 
ought to be men of two. They are the Garde Bourgeoise of the 
society ; and if they stand by the others, it will be hard if they 
do not make themselves attended to. Learned lords may well 
say there is a glut of manufactures ; when there is a law to pre- 
vent them from being sold for what is wanted in return. The 
manufacturing and trading interests are nearly extinct by act 
of parliament ; for the greatest pait of what go by those names, 
are only pumps to pump out the moisture of the industrious 
classes, and pour it into the vessels of the favoured few. Com- 
mercial polity is one matted fraud; a plica polonica of inter- 
twisted wrongs, in which nothing is palpable but that the patient 
pays for all. But the end is at hand; the government has ac- 
knowledged the necessity for amendment, and the injured masses 
are halted to see what measures it pursues. If the present men 
do nothing, somebody else will. After all that has been said in 
scorn, the march of intellect will be too strong for the oppressors ; 
and political economy will be the stripling to lay the hands of 
the eyeless giant upon the pillars of their pride, 
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Arr. VI.—1. George IV, Memoirs of his Life and Reign, Se. By H. E. 
Lloyd, Esq. London. reuttel and Wirtz, Treuticl, Jun., and 
Richter. London. 1830. 


2.—Life and Times of George IV, §c. By the Rev. Geo. Croly, 
A.M. James Duncan. London. 1830. 


F the above compilations the first is an unpreteading narra- 
tion, composed chiefly of newspaper details of —birth- 
day balls, and levees, reviews, processions, and other pageants, 
interspersed with notices of the birth of one royal person, the death 
of another, and meagre accounts of various political events, that 
took place in the late King’s life. The second work is ambi- 
tiously written, The author assumes a very high tone, and 
evidently considers himself a very fine writer, His production, 
however, and that of his more modest compeer, are both below 
mediocrity. We dismiss them, therefore, without further com- 
ment as to their general merits. 

The purpose of the present article is to attempt an estima- 
tion of the character of George IV; to learn what that 
character really was, and the degree of respect to which it is 
properly entitled. An inquiry into the manner by which his 
character, whatever it may have been, was produced, forms no 
part of our present plan: that inquiry is connected with ques- 
tions of high political importance, which cannot be discussed in 
the form of incidental topics. Let us learn what the man’s 
character was, and leave it to others to determine whether it be 
wise to place a human being ina situation which will almost 
necessarily produce it. 

It must be carefully kept in mind, that the object proposed 
is to estimate the character of George LV., and not George IV. 
himself, It is one thing to form our judgment of the man, it is 
another to determine whether the class of mind, intellectual 
and moral which he possessed, was such as it were desirable 
that all men should possess. The latter is the object now in 
view. 

It is obvious that no judgment as to a man’s character can 
be framed without reference to his acts; we must, therefore, 
discuss the acts of the late King, and names must be employed 
to distinguish the degree of praise or blame to which they 
are entitled. —It must be recollected, however, that these 
names are used to characterize the acts, and are not used as 
applicable to the individual who performed them. To deter- 
mine in what degree he deserves approbation or reproach in 
consequence of having performed them, is another, and totally 
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distinct consideration, which we at present are not called upon 
to entertain. 

A man who by his situation is called into public life, has of 
necessity a public and a private character; an estimate of his 
character as a whole-must be framed on a consideration of 
both the one portion and the other. It will be requisite, there- 
fore, in discussing that of the late King, to view him in his 
private life, and in his official capacity. 

In the performance of this task, the late King will be consi- 
dered as completely matter of history. The opinions about to 
be expressed, will be stated with the same freedom and unre- 
serve, as would be observed were a despotic Henry, or a 
crapulous Charles the subject of observation. The late King, 
as much as they, has now become the legitimate theme of the 
historian ; and respecting him, as respecting every other histo- 
rical personage, truth and freedom of speech are undeserving 
of reproach. If it be requisite, that the history of mankind 
should be correctly told, it is absolutely necessary that contem- 
poraneous history and contemporaneous opinions should exist ; 
and also, that such history should be complete, and such 
opinions unreserved. We must not wait till time shall have 
effaced all traces of those minute but important events, the 
history of which is whispered from one man to another; but 
which few are bold enough to write. If it be wished that 
history should be the faithful chronicle of the times, these 
fleeting evidences should be seized on, and the various opinions 
which resulted from them, should also be eagerly sought after. 
It is well known, that contemporaneous opinions respecting the 
character of public men are often founded on evidence not to be 
found in books ; but which lives in conversation alone. It is 
also known, that in the vast majority of instances, such opinions 
are well founded, though not apparently justified by those acts 
which are consigned to written records. Every contemporary 
opinion is a piece of evidence—and as such ought freely to be 
admitted. Who is there that does not desire that such opinions 
could be obtained respecting every character which has in- 
fluenced in any degree the destinies of mankind? Whois there, 
that does not, for example, deem the private letters of Cicero, the 
most important fragment of Roman History? And why, but 
because they are the undisguised opinions of a contemporary ? 
To make such opinions, and contemporary history to the 
greatest degree trustworthy, perfect license ought to be 
permitted, and unreserved discussion willingly allowed. More- 
over, the characters of public persons, persons intrusted with 
power over mankind, are of mght the property of mankind. 
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Intrusted with command, and calling on the people to obey 
and respect them, they should be fully open to public animad- 
version, so that men should know thoseryin whom they have 
confided, and should thoroughly understand the worth for 
which their respect is demanded. At no time is such animad- 
version so desirable, as when based upon the fullest evidence : 
at no time can evidence so complete be obtained, as during the 
lives of living witnesses. If these observations be correct, and 
if the character of the late King is at any period to be dis- 
cussed, this above all others is the period for thoroughly 
investigating it. Acting on this opinion, we proceed to our 
task without further observations on the perfect unreserve with 
which it will be performed. 

The King’s first appearance in the world of fashion was in 
the character of a lover. At the age of eighteen, in the very 
flush of boyhood, with all the warm feelings he ever possessed, 
then it may be supposed in their very spring-tide, he became 
enamoured, or fancied himself enamoured of the beautiful 
and accomplished Mrs. Robinson. As this transaction is 
remarkable on many accounts, it deserves to be particularly 
described. 

Mrs. Robinson, as is well known, was a handsome and 
talented actress. Her husband being unwilling, or unable 
to provide for her, she was compelled to obtain her own 
livelihood ; young and inexperienced, she went upon the stage, 
to be assailed by every temptation which wealth and art could 
command. She, more than other women, was destined to a 
trying ordeal. The Prince of Wales saw and admired her ; but 
being a sort of prisoner at Kew, could not sue in person. A 
Prince of Wales, however, has means beyond most men; he 
obtained as his go-betweens Lord Malden, and, as is sometimes 
asserted, the celebrated Charles James Fox. These persons 
were of such supereminent loyalty, that they deemed it their 
duty to pander to the appetites of the Heir Apparent. Having 
full powers to treat, they entered into negotiations with the 
lady, who, captivated by the glittering prize held out to her, in 
due form and time acceded to the wishes of her royal lover 
as expressed by his right honourable diplomatists. The con- 
nexion continued, till the Prince grew tired; he then cast off 
the woman of whom he had deemed himself so rapturously 
enamoured, without explanation, and with insult, almost 
amounting to brutality. He left her without a provision, till 
one was actually wrung from him; and even then the small 
stipend nominally allowed, was never regularly paid. 

his transaction gave earnest of a character which the King’s 
after-life but too well verified, 
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At an age when generous feelings are usually predominant, 
we find him absorbed by an all-engrossing selfishness ; not merely 
careless of the feclings of others, but indulging in wanton 
cruelty. The forming such a connexion was not then, is not 
now, deemed in the class to which he belonged, any other than 
a very venial offence: no inference, therefore, can be drawn from 
its existence, which necessarily would lead to an unfavourable 
opinion respecting the tone and character of his mind. But 
what can be said of the state of that man’s mind, who in youth 
can be cruelly insulting to the first object of his affections ? The 
connexion between the Prince and Mrs. Robinson had been 
attended with some degree of romance—it took not the character of 
coarse sensuality. The parties were young—they were educated ; 
elegant in their tastes—and on one side at least, perhaps on both, 
there was much personal beauty. All these things tended to 
make the affair one rather of sentiment than mere animal pas- 
sion. Allowing that these connexions are from their nature 
doomed to be short-lived ; attaching no blame to the Prince for 
changing his mind, and growing tired of his beloved ; what mode 
we ask would have been adopted by one of generous feeling, one 
alive to the pains and pleasures of others, to break off this con- 
nexion? There is no man of a refined, delicate, and generous 
mind, who can regard without peculiar and strong emotion the 
woman with whom he first fancied himself in love, Let his 
love wear away, let him even become attached to another, still 
this first emotion has left traces in his mind, which time and 
succeeding emotions cannot efface. We may suppose, then, 
that a man endued with such feelings, would be careful, although 
the first fervour of his love were abated, so to put an end to 
the connexion, that no unnecessary pain should be inflicted on 
her who had once been the object of his affections and the loved 
participator in his most exquisite delights —he would be solicitous 
to soften the misery of separation ; to soothe her wounded self- 
love ; to allay the Seuesenes of disappointed hope—and above 
all he would have endeavoured to shield her from want hereafter. 
A generous-hearted boy would have done this—and we should 
have augured well of the future man in consequence of such 
kindness, But he who when the fit was over insulted his poor 
mistress—who concentrating his considerations wholly on himself 
forgot her and her wants—who without a thought, without a 
pang, let her fall from affluence to poverty—who when his own 
purpose was obtained, without explanation, with brutal abrupt- 
ness left her at once and for ever—he who does this, and does 
it being yet a very boy, gives earnest of a heartless, selfish, 
reckless man. It will be hereafter seen if the sequel belied 
the commencement. 
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We cannot here avoid remarking on another portion of this 
affair. England is the land of decorum ; her high places are the 
abodes and fastnesses of supereminent and canting decency and 
religion. They who are dissatisfied with the constitution of this 
country, are overwhelmed with every epithet which our language 
affords, expressive of an absence of decency, of an absence of good 
taste, of an absence of religion. We beg to ask what in the highest 
classes of society in this country, what among our well-con- 
ditioned prelates, among our elegant and delicate and high-bred 
women, our high-minded and independent gentry, was, and is, 
the feeling with respect to the part which Lord Malden and 
Mr. Fox are reported to have taken in this affair? We are told 
of the dreadful effects of republican and levelling institutions— 
one effect is usually forgotten, (perhaps not forgotten, though 
never specified) the higher classes would in virtue be raised to the 
level of the other portions of the community. Does any one believe, 
that in republican America a great statesman and a senator 
could be found to play the pander for any young man ? Thereare 
many who would rank the name of Fox with that cf Washington 
and Jefferson. Is there any one who for an instant, without 
shame at the libel his thoughts implied, could fancy Washington 
or Jefferson degraded to the occupation of the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox? But where is it that such degradation 
flourishes, where is it that this outrage against decorum, 
against the outward doctrines of morality, of religion, is permitted, 
nay sanctioned? Why in England: amidst the most decorous 
classes, and by the censorious aristocracy themselves. The 
Reverend biographer of the late King has totally omitted any 
mention of this proceeding—his mind was of too delicate a class 
to be employed in relating ‘‘ those early errors into which he 
(the King) was drawn by the strong temptations that beset a 
Prince.”"—Such are his notions respecting the duty of an 
historian! Would the same delicacy have been displayed, had 
the subject of his memoirs been less than a Prince ; had he been 
marked out for vituperation, instead of fulsome eulogy ? Such, 
however, is the convenient mode by which in this decorous land, 
offences against all the canons of their morality, when committed 
by the powerful, are glossed over and forgotten: the ‘foremost 
in the ranks of the worldly-wise censors being usually some 
godly son of the established church. 

The next circumstance which calls for consideration, as 
indicative of the general character of the late King’s mind, is 
the conduct he pursued on his marriage. For the better under- 
standing the moral of this affair, it is requisite to consider the 
various parties as private individuals; to judge them by the 
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rules we should employ in estimating the conduct of persons of 
our own condition in life. So long as they are placed at a 
distance, and invested with the trappings of royalty, we shall be 
led involuntarily to consider them a different order of beings, 
endowed with different feelings, and subject to different laws 
from those which we ourselves acknowledge. Let us then suppose 
a young man in ordinary life indulging in every species of 
extravagance, and so pressed by his debts, as to be ready to 
take any desperate course to escape from them. He applies to 
his father for assistance. The father’s answer is, “ marry, and 
you shall be freed from your difficulties.” At this period the 
young man, besides other indulgences, permits himself the 
luxury of two mistresses. In spite of the blandishments of 
these ladies, in spite of the love of what he terms liberty, the 
debts drive him to marriage. A wife is found and proposed to 
him—he accepts her. She is young, a stranger; about to be 
separated from her family, and to confide herself and her happi- 
ness to the guardianship of one whom she supposes to be a 
high-minded gentleman. It is requisite that this young and 
comparatively helpless stranger should be escorted to the house 
of her future husband, and that when there, she should have a 
number of female attendants. What would be said of any man 
in private life, who should choose for the escort of his bride one 
of his former mistresses; who should place that mistress as 
an attendant on his young wife; should point her out as a sort 
of instructress in the ways of her newly-acquired country? Be- 
sides having one mistress under the same roof with his wife, 
besides placing that mistress at his wife’s table, he renews his 
former connexion with his second mistress, provides her with a 
splendid establishment, and for this second mistress completely 
separates himself within a few months after his marriage from 
the poor young woman, whom for his own selfish purposes he 
had made his wife. He does this on no pretext, but that of 
his own wishes. He does it openly and totally regardless of 
the misery he creates in the bosom of his innocent and cruelly- 
neglected wife. Now let it be remarked that any man who had 
acted thus in private life would have been hooted out of society, 
while there are few epithets expressive of disgust and abhorrence, 
that would not have been used to characterize his conduct. It 
is customary to admit without dispute the claim that is generally 
made to politeness, as a quality peculiarly remarkable in the 
character of the late King. They who make the claim, and they 
who admit it, seem to have strange opinions on the subject of 
politeness. If the term be used merely to signify grace in 
making a bow, knowledge of the petty observances in fashion- 
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able life which mean nothing, but are employed only as a 
species of free-masonry to distinguish those who belong to the 
class, possibly, though here we are inclined to doubt, the King 
might have been polite*—but if by politeness is meant careful- 
ness to render one another happy, in as far as petty observances 
and little services in society permit, if we mean watchfulness not 
to wound the feelings of others, an ever-wakeful desire to lend 
an aid to those who need it, to shield the weak, to gratify the 
wishes, to study the convenience, and to soothe the petty misfor- 
tunes of others, in short if by politeness is intended a wish to 
make, and the making, the intercourse of life in as far as we are 
able a means of happmess, then it may be boldly asserted that 
the late King was not polite. To be polite in this sense, a man 
must to a great degree cease to be selfish, but no act of the 
King’s life seems to have been guided by any principle but that 
of self-gratification—and to such lengths did this principle lead 
him, that in boyhood it made him brutal to his mistress; in 
manhood forgetful even of common decency to his wife. One of 
the grand tests ordinarily used .to distinguish a polite and 
courteous gentleman is his treatment of women. But it is not 
merely in mannerly courtesy that he is distinguished—a thousand 
observances of idle respect and mocking deference will not 
atone for one insult, one act of ungenerous wanton forgetfulness. 
What artificial courtesy could so well distinguish the character 
of a man’s mind, could so well lay bare his real feelings, and 
mark the worth of his so-styled polite observance, as the cruel 
insult, nay brutality of making a strumpet the companion of his 
wife? Tis strange that such things should be before the public, 
and at the same time, that nauseous panegyrics respecting the 
“finest gentleman in Europe” should be a moment tolerated. 
Excusing for an instant his neglectof his wife, excusing his making 
her a sacrifice to his convenience, excusing his having two 
mistresses and his not discarding those mistresses, but super- 
adding a wife to his establishment—waiving all mention of these 
grave delinquencies, why, it may be asked not treat that wife 
with decent respect? Why make his house a brothel, and put 





* Mon éventail resta hier une grande seconde 4 terre, sans qu’il s’ élancit 
du bout dela chambre, comme pour le retirer du feu.’? Rousseau, in anote 
to this passage, says, ‘‘ 4 Paris on se pique sur-tout de rendre la société 
commode et facile, et c’est dans une foule de regles de cette importance 
qu’on y fait consister cette facilité. Tout est usages et loix dans la bonne 
compagnie. Tous ces usages naissent et passent comme un éclair. Le 
savoir vivre consiste & se tenir toujours au guet, a les saisir au passage, a les 
affecter, 4 montrer qu’on sait celui du jour. Le tout pour ¢tre simple. La 
Nouvelle Heloise, iv. Part. Lettre ix. 
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his young wife into it?* Why, if his own extravagancies led 
him to marry, should he make his wife bear all the inconveniences 
and miseries of the union.—A generous man would have said, “my 
own folly has led to this painful situation—it is but just, there- 
fore, that I should bear the burthen—the union is not agreeable 
to me, but nevertheless [ alone ought to suffer the misery result- 
ing from it, thus paying the price of my own folly and extrava- 
gance. Others, and those innocent, ought not to be punished 
for my misdeeds.” He would consequently have lived in 
harmony with his wife and behaved to her with kindness and 
respect. If his love for his mistress had been too strong to be 
resisted, one commonly careful, one but ordinarily alive to the 
feelings of others—would at least have practised secrecy and 
decorum in the illicit connexion: thus shielding his poor wife 
from the misery of knowing his criminal faithlessness. But no, 
such was not the mode in which the Prince was accustomed to 
reason. Self was his god, and self alone he worshipped. It was 
convenient to have his mistress in his own house, therefore he 
had her there. It would have required care and some little 
trouble to have practised secrecy, therefore he blazoned his 
neglect. It was gratifying to his vanity to have a dashing 
establishment for his second mistress, Mrs. Fitzherbert—there- 
fore he had one. But let any father put the question to himself— 
“ what would be my feelings if my daughter were treated thus ? 
What should I say of him, being of my own rank in life, who 
thus cruelly neglected and wantonly insulted her?” If the 
conduct be revolting in private life, by what art can it be 
extenuated, when the parties are a Prince and Princess. If the 
daughter of a private gentleman, if the daughter of a peasant 
would be sheltered from such treatment by the indignant voice 
of public opinion, is there any reason why the daughter of a 
Duke should not be equally defended. Ifthe rude hind, who 
should have been equally reckless in his behaviour, would have 





* Even the Reverend Mr. Croly is obliged to allow the truth of these 
statements ; merely stating with his usual foppery of language, that “ the 
royal marriage was inauspicious: and it was soon rumered that the 
disagreements of habits and temper on both sides, were too strong to give 
any hope of their being reconciled.” [p, 260.] Doubtless the hadits of the 
Princess had not been prepared for the admission into her house of one 
mistress of her husband, and for the constant visits of her husband to the 
other. It may be conceived that her temper was ruffled by such proceed- 
ings But it was not /er habits that were wrong, nor her temper that was 
of an improper description, though the reverend personage would insinuate 
as much: allowing, nevertheless in the very next paragraph, that the charges 
respecting Lady Jersey must be considered as correct. It is an instructive 
sight, to behold how the historian of a King can get over royal delin- 
quencies, : 
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been visited by the execration of his people, what is the circum- 
stance which exonerates the conduct of a Prince from equal 
animadversion ? 

Amidst these grave evidences of an all-absorbing selfishness, 
another may be adduced of an equally striking, though much 
lighter character. The evil here fell indeed upon an insect, a 
court beau, and thus it is difficult to feel much sympathy with 
the sufferer; still it is instructive to remark the nature of him 
who could treat even an insect thus cruelly. We allude to the 
well-known story of beau Brummell. Brummell had been the 
Prince’s favourite, he lived upon his royal patron’s smiles—had 
been indulged by him, had been privileged to use many 
familiarities, and enjoyed much the same sort of license as that 
allowed in earlier time to the royal- fool. In an evil hour 
the beau trespassed beyond the mystic boundary with which 
his patron chose to be surrounded ; and was for ever banished 
from the royal presence ‘There is something inexpressibly little 
in this mighty, long-enduring anger of the Prince of Wales. It 
shews however the character of, his mind, and his exquisite 
sensibility when he himself was concerned.* The silly courtier 
had said, ‘* Wales, ring the bell.” The royal Prince’s dignity was 
so injured by this sally, that forgiveness was impossible. The 
same man who without scruple had subjected his wife to the 
insult of having her husband’s mistress at her own table, felt 
himself wounded to the soul when a poor parasite became too 
familiar. A few months since, the newspapers announced with 
becoming eulogy, that the King hearing that Brummell was 
starving on the continent, made him consul for some foreign 
port. This was mentioned as an amiable trait. “The King it 
was said ‘does not forget old friends” Thus is the name of 
friendship prostituted! For a trifling folly you chase your 
friend from your presence—you forget his very existence for 
something approaching to a quarter of a century, and then by 
accident hearing that he was starving, you give him two hundred 
a year out of the pockets of the people, for filling a situation, 
the duties of which he is totally unfit to perform ! 

The fate of Sheridan is another exemplification of the cha- 
racter of the King’s friendship. While of service, Sheridan was 
the friend of the Prince; when the Prince became Regent, 
Sheridan was no longer of use, therefore he was discarded. He 





* The haughty, overbearing evigeant behaviour of the Prince in private 
life, makes Miraveau’s sarcastic description of the Duke of York, applicable 
to his brother. ‘ Pour moi je lui trouve toute Vallure d’un prince 
allemand doublé @insolence englaiee, mais depourvue de la libre cordialité 


de cette nation.” 
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was now no longer needed to fight the battles of His Royal High- 
ness in Parliament, since money was to be obtained in a different 
way than by opposing the Ministry. Besides, to get rid of Whig 
associates now became desirable. As is well known, the Prince 
did get rid of them without scruple ; his former connexions were 
cast off and totally forgotten. Among these the case of 
Sheridan was peculiar. He had been the private as well as the 
public friend of the Prince: he had laboured for him in his 
most intimate concerns; he had been intrusted in the most 
delicate and difficult private negotiations, and had proved himself 
a steady, and, to the Prince, an honest adherent. Yet this man, 
thus tried, was discarded without a pang, without a scruple, 
when no longer needed by the Prince, who “ never forgot old 
friends.” Let it not be supposed that any apology is here 
offered for Sheridan. His character is indeed no subject of ad- 
miration: the public voice has long since consigned it to 
a merited obloquy. But for the Prince this is no excuse: 
to him, Sheridan had been a faithful friend, and had claims 
which a generous spirit could never have forgotten. The 
punishment inflicted upon Sheridan, was such as all men deserve 
who make personal considerations the guide of their political 
career. He who inflicted that punishment, however, is entitled 
to no applause, but adds another stain to his tarnished reputation 
even by the very good he effected. 

These instances of selfishness, and flagrant opposition ‘o the 
dictates of common decency, are usually avoided (to use a law 
phrase) by declarations respecting the general spirit of bene- 
volence which characterized the late King: his spirit of 
benevolence being inferred from the numerous acts of public 
charity which he is known to have performed. 

To judge correctly of a man’s benevolence, it is necessary to 
know the amount of the sacrifice of personal advantage induced 
by the charitable act. A person of very moderate means, sees 
a case of distress and is desirous of relieving it. His moderate 
means restrain him : to carry into effect his charitable wishes, he 
must not only forego many pleasures, but absolute necessaries. 
In spite of the great sacrifice of personal convenience and com- 
fort, he relieves the distress: this is evidence of great bene- 
volence of spirit. One twenty times as rich as he sees the same 

object ; out of his carriage window, without one atom of sacrifice, 
he throws twice the sum given by his poor benevolent neighbour. 
Is he twice as benevolent? Can we conclude that he is benevo- 
lent but in a very moderate degree from this act? So with His 
Majesty’s donations. He sends a thousand pounds to the poor 
weavers at Spitalfields. The act is extolled to the skies; but 
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does any one believe that the King sacrificed ought by this act 
of ostentatious charity? Did one wish go ungratified in conse- 
quence? Did one bauble go unpurchased? Was one idle 
whim unsatisfied? Was there a statue less on Buckingham- 
house? A facing the less on the dress of the guards? A race- 
horse the less in the royal stables? We know well there 
was none of this. Where, then, was the charity? During 
the late King’s life, the people of this country, at various 
periods, suffered grievously from want. Thousands died 
of starvation, and millions lingered out their lives in hopeless, 
direful penury. Much of this want was supposed to arise from 
the wasteful extravagances of the government. Did the Prince 
unnecessarily increase an already lavish expenditure, or did he, 
guided by that spirit of benevolence so vehemently insisted on, 
diminish in as far as his personal expenditure was concerned, the 
sum torn from the people? The answer to this question will be 
found highly instructive. 

From July 1783 to July 1786, the sums expended by the 
Prince were as follows :— : 


Debts. Expenses paid. 
Bonds and Debts .. £13,000} Household, &. .. £29,277 
Purchase of horses .. 4,000 | Privy Purse ee e+ 16,050 


Expenses of Carlton House 53,000 | Payments made by Col. 87.203 
Tradesmen’s billsee «2 90,804 Hotham... «+ o- enka 
Other Extraordinaries .. 11,406 
160,804 | Salaries... .. e2 e+ 54,734 
Stables... co ec ec 37,919 
Mr. Robinson’s «+ .«- 7,059 











193,648 








Total £354,452. 


In three years he thus expended 160,804/. more than his 
income. When his first establishment was formed, 50,000/. per 
annum were allowed him, besides the revenues of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, amounting to 13,000/. per annum, and 100,000/. 
for outfit. This was not sufticient: 160,000/. was in three 
years added in the shape of debts. This would suffice to make 
many displays of charity, even at the rate of that so generously 
bestowed on the Spitalfields’ weavers. There is yet more to be 
added : the King, his father, after the year 1783, granted him 
10,000/. per annum in addition to his income. In spite of this, 
in 1795, on his marriage, came forth another estimate of debts 
amounting to the enormous sum of 642,890/. 4s.4d. The spirit 
of benevolence must have been weak in the royal breast, since 
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it permitted the Prince to wring from a suffering people this 
extraordinary expenditure, to be lavished in worthless amuse- 
ments, in degrading pursuits, and often criminal indulgences, 
What could he, what did he offer in return for this extravagant 
waste? What benefit did he produce? What service did he 
render? Had he ought in his own bosom to justify this flinging 
away of other men’s wealth; could he say, I have done this 
good, I have performed that service—I am being paid for my 
labours, am enjoying the reward of the many good deeds I have 
performed for my country? Truth walk tors held another 
language : she would have bade him say—“ I am a burthen to 
the people: at their hands I deserve nothing. I am an idler, a 
spendthrift, a follower after debasing “cag my hours are 
spent in riot and debauchery, in dunking, in horse-racing, in 
visiting prize-fights, in gaming; I spend what I have never 
earned ; | am lavish of other men’s gains ; and, careless of their 
misery, indulge in wild and reckless extravagance.” ‘ Qua 
Charybdis tam vorax? Charybdin dico? que si fuit, fuit 
animal unum; Oceanus (medius fidius) vix videretur tot res 
* * * tam cito absorbere potuisse. Nihil erat clausum, nihil 
obsignatum, nihil scriptum. Apothece tote nequissimis 
hominibus condonabantur: alia mimi rapiebant, alia mime ; 
domus erat aleatoribus reperta, plena ebriorum; totos dies 
potabatur, atque id locis pluribus: suggerebantur etiam seepe 
(non enim semper ipse felix) damnaaleatoria. * * * Quamobrem 
desinite mirari. hac tam celeriter esse consumta. Non modo 
unius patrimonium, quamvis amplum (ut illud fuit) sed urbes, et 
regna, celeriter tanta nequitia devorare potuisset.” 

Hitherto the character that we are examining has offered few 
attractive qualities. The sequel if possible is of a still graver 
complexion. 

The passion of the Prince for horse-racing led to exceedingly 
disagreeable results: in consequence of certain transactions 
respecting a race in which he was concerned, he thought fit to 
retire from the turf; other versions of the same story, say that 
he was expelled. The reverend biographer of his Majesty 
touches this affair with a yery delicate hand; making the dis- 
pute arise solely out of the conduct of a jockey, and describing 
the Prince as indignantly retiring in consequence of the ill- 
treatment of his servant. Other accounts give a different com- 
plexion to the matter. The jockey was accused of fraud of some 
sort, and whatever the imputation was, it extended also to 
the jockey’s master. Rumour says, that on the night previous 
to the race some person obtained an entrance to the stable of 
the favourite, and gave him a pail of water. The horse in con- 
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sequence lost the race. The Jockey Club, whatever might have 
been the offence, decided against the jockey, and it is often 
asserted, cast blame at the same time upon the Prince. It is 
welF known that the Prince was openly insulted in consequence 
of this transaction, a threat being expressed that his rank alone 
shielded him from personal chastisement. That the Prince was 
suspected by some of being a participator in the fraud is certain, 
that such suspicion was openly avowed is equally certain.—It 
is reported, though for the truth of the report we would not 
a ourselves, that the Prince was expelled in consequence 

om the Jockey Club. A slur was evidently cast upon his 
character, which neither he nor others have even yet effaced. 
Retiring in indignation was no satisfactory answer-—men seldom 
flying to their dignity for support, till most other defences have 
ailed. 

The public papers teemed with accounts of the transaction, 
and the following extracts from letters and pamphlets of the 
time, mark that an opinion was abroad unfavorable to His 
Royal Highness. In a letter published in the “ World,” 
December, 1791, the writer says, “ It was he ALONE who 
absorbed the guilt and infamy of the transaction; he alone 
sustains the odium ; for his situation in life deprives him of the 

oor and sorry consolation of an associate in the crime laid to 

is charge. Were there a thousand accessaries he would eclipse 
them all: he alone would be considered as the principal, and 
stand alone exposed to public censure and derision; for who 
among the most necessitous and profligate of his pretended 
friends would have presumed to suggest so foul, so iniquitous, 
an expedient; and he that gave that advice will he have the 
effrontery to avow it? I am positive he will not, though it 
were to screen the deluded youth from reproach and ignominy. 
The fraud was no sooner committed, than it blazed forth in all 
its turpitude: vice felt herself honoured by the audacity, as well 
as by the atrociousness of the trick, and gloried in what has 
been matter of profound grief and astonishment to every virtuous 
mind in the kingdom. It was at first imagined, that the 
splendor of rank would have dazzled the million, and afforded a 
shield to the dignified perpetrator: those who counted upon 
this security, paid but an ill compliment to the morals of the 
nation. These gentry (meaning the turf associates of the 
Prince) have since been taught that the morals and manners of 
the people are not to be violated with impunity. They have 
found that even the public prints, whose mistaken lenity has 
hitherto spared their persons and their crimes, disdained a 
criminal taciturnity upon the occasion, and caer, x their 
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patriotism by stigmatising what they justly considered a dis- 
honour to the country. Their zeal and their clamour appear to 
have penetrated into the very sanctorum of turf-swindling, 
and to have frightened even the stoutest of the Banditti. 

“ A mean and pitiful request was made in a succession of 
anonymous paragraphs, that the public would suspend their 
judgment until a certain club, or combination of men, gave their 
report.” 

i his club was the Jockey Club, and they gave their report 
against the Prince ; thus affixing on him the accusation, that he 
was participant in the fraud. A groom was made to swear before 
a magistrate respecting the affair, and a species of defence set 
up, upon which the above-quoted writer declares, that “ the 
story, so far from being elucidated, seems by this lame and 
nameless defence, to be more than ever perplexed ; so far from 
being brought into the clear and brilliant atmosphere of truth, 
it seems to be more envelloped than ever in dark and sulphurous 
clouds which blacken even to the complexion of Erebus the hap- 
less object whom it is pretended to bleach and purify.” And as 
to the testimony of the groom he observes, “1 think it was in- 
decent if not dangerous, to make the character of one of the 
most elevated men in the kingdom depend solely on the credit, 
which may or may not be given to the testimony of a man in 
one of the very lowest and certainly least honourable occupations 
in life, (he was jockey as well as groom), and who being unfor- 
tunately, though no doubt undeservedly, involved in the same 
censure that affects his royal master, will find it difficult to escape 
suspicion.” In another portion of the same collection it is said, 
“‘1t was with a view to reclaim his royal highness from bad com- 
pany, that the letter signed Neptune was addressed to him in 
1784, and when at the distance of seven years the scandalous 
adventure at Newmarket proved that admonitions were without 
effect, when it appeared that bad habits and bad examples had 
taken strong and deep root in a mind, on the purity of which 
the fate of millions might hereafter depend, it was surely justifi- 
able in the writer who signs himself Legion to expose in ail the 
severity of language, a conduct, in which guilt and meanness 
disputing the superiority aimed at depriving the nation of its 
fairest hopes and promises.”* Mr. Croly’s account of this 





* See “ A Letter to the Prince of Wales on a second application to Par- 
liament to discharge debts wantonly contracted, since May 1787,” the fifth 
edition of which may be found in the British Museum, under the title here 
given. The reader who is inclined to the task, would do well to look also 
at a work published in 1792, styled “The Jockey Club, or a sketch of the 
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transaction would not lead any one to suspect that suspicion 
had attached to the Prince. He, like a loyal person, and a 
sincere lover of agreeable truth, leaves out every thing not favor- 
able to his royal idol. The next time he attempts to become an 
historian, it would be well if he altered his conduct. Let him 
attempt to write a true history; with some pains he may prob- 
ably succeed. 

One other instance of want of faith on the part of the Prince, 
is as flagrant as the one already mentioned, and more strongly 
evidenced, Of his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, there is now 
no doubt. . Though this fact be perfectly notorious no surprise 
needs be excited by the bold assertion of Mr. Croly to the con- 
trary. A bold denial of an evident truth, being by certain 
classes of persons deemed judicious policy. Mr. Fox and the 
party of which he was the head had painful reasons to know 
that the accusations respecting this piece of imprudence were 
but too well founded. 

When the Prince applied to Parliament for money to pay 
his debts, Mr. Pitt endeavoured to frighten off the claimant, 
by threatening to make his marriage public. At this time 
Mr. Fox was ignorant of the exceedingly injudicious con- 
duct of the Prince. Mr. Pitt’s threat led him to inquire of 
the Prince, and to ask what course was to be pursued. Upon 
the assurance of his royal highness he came down to the house, 
and boldly denied the marriage. ‘ His royal highness had au- 
thorized him to declare, that as a peer of parliament he was 
ready in the other house, to submit to any the most pointed 
questions ; or to afford his majesty or his majesty’s ministers, 
the fullest assurances of the utter falsehood of the statement in 
question, which never had, and which common sense must see 
never could have, happened.” Fox afterwards discovered the 
falsehood, and asis well known to those who were his intimates, 
never forgave the Prince for making him the bearer of it. It 
may be conceded that the marriage, though considered by the 
law a gross delinquency, is in fact, if any, a very slight offence. 
It was an indiscreet act, and that was all.—But the making his 
friend assert a solemn falsehood for the purpose of denying it, 
was a piece of treachery which nothing could palliate. It 
tended to throw doubt upon the most sacred ties which bind 
man to man, to induce suspicion where the most perfect trust 
ought to prevail, and ihus to destroy some of the sweetest sym- 





manners of the age,’’? which may also under the title quoted, be found in 
the British Museum. These books tell the floating rumours of the time, 
and are in many parts exceedingly well written. 
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pathies of our nature; making friendship but a hollow name, 
und confidence a mockery. ‘There are few if any temptations 
which ought to induce us to look with a lenient eye upon such 
a transgression. When, however, we call to mind, that a desire 
to gain money to support his unbounded extravagance, led to 
the commission of this offence, the nature of the temptation,* 
serves but to heighten our disgust. 

The exemplary piety of the King during the later years of 
his life, is usually adduced both to serve as an edifying ex- 
ample, and as a splendid illustration of the worth of the royal 
character. The Duke of York also is considered another 
shining light, and his opposition to the Catholic Relief Bill, 
has been deemed a memorable instance of pure principles of 
religion. Among numerous anecdotes respecting the piety of 
George IV, and his correct estimate of christian duties, the 
following is often quoted with a species of exultation. ‘ The 
King one Sunday Morning having discarded a servant in a 
passion, and for no serious offence, was respectfully told by the 
Bishop of Winchester, that he was not in a proper frame of 
mind to receive the sacrament. His Majesty instead of being 
displeased, thanked his monitor, and by restoring the man to 
his place, recovered his own peace of mind.” His Majesty was 
also remarkable for his regular attendance at church, for his 
participation in the mystery of the sacrament, and for his 
correct and orthodox belief. Thus far all is well, and if we look 
no farther, nothing can appear more edifying than the royal 
piety, and the martyr-like spirit of opposition manifested by 
the Prelates of the church. 





* His Majesty’s biographers, think it requisite in every case, to cast 
blame, if any be due, on any body, rather than that the King should receive 
it. Mrs. Fitzherbert is scoffed at, and her scruples deemed idle, solely for 
the purpose of exonerating the King. The clergyman thinks proper to 
laugh at the lady for being old, and considers himself severe because he 
forgets the manners of a gentleman. And although a clergyman, and 
therefore probably knowing that marriage is by the Romish church con- 
sidered an act, the religious legitimacy of which is without the cognizance 
of the civil power, yet laughs at the supposition of the scruples of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert being satisfied by a regulur Depoution. Mr. Lloyd does the 
same thing, and shews himself as ignorant as the churchman. The sin is 
in illicit connexion, illicit because not preceded by certain religious obser- 
vances. To avoid this, Mrs. Fitzherbert, a roman catholic, obtains a dis- 
pensation from her church, and precedes her connexion by the religious 
ceremony. Put aside the religious feeling, and there was no sin in the 
matter, whether a marriage occurred or not, was indifferent. ‘The scruples 
were religious scruples, and could only be avoided by the church, to which, 
as a good catholic Mrs. Fitzherbert appealed, and was by it, armed against 
- the invasion of sin. 
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Persons who are excessively orthodox in their belief, and who 
vehemently insist that others shall be so, ought at least to set 
the example of a strict and full adherence in acts to the conse- 
y agony deduced as principles from that belief. It is not enough 
that in mere formai observances, there be conformity to prin- 
ciple—it must extend to the substance of the law ; for exam- 
ple, a Church-of-England Christian should be not only a regular 
attendant on church, but also a steady resister of the lusts of 
the flesh. The first observance, if commanded at all, is almost 
a matter of indifference ; whereas, the infringement of the latter 
is a mortal sin. That piety therefore which is confined to the 
former observance, is but a poor apology for religious feelings. To 
a truly religious mind there is something exceedingly revolting, 
in an outward cant and pretence to piety; in a godliness in 
minute and indifferent matters, and an open breach of the lead- 
ing doctrines of religion with pretended fervour on our lips, and 
super-sublimated piety of comportment. Louis XLV surrounded 
by a host of mistresses and illegitimate offspring, listening with 
every symptom of devotion to the ascetic discourse of Bourda- 
loue or Massillon, and fasting according to the law, exhibits no 
very edifying example of piety. Neither did the prelate who 
reprimanded this king’s grand-daughter, for appearing at mass 
in any thing but full dress, betray any very exalted opinion of 
his mission. Like our prelate of Winchester, he had the ex- 
traordinary courage to reprimand, where he knew full well there 
was no danger. But was there nothing else, that it would have 
been better to amend before the reception of the sacrament ? 
The following picture of other courts and times bears a re- 
markable resemblance to some not so distant. ‘Ici, Louis, le 
modéle des rois, vivait (c’est le mot 4 la cour), avec Ja femme 
Montespan, avec la fille Lavali¢re, avec toutes les filles que 
son bon plaisir fut d’6ter 4 leurs maris, 4 leurs parents. C’etait 
le temps alors des mwurs, de la religion; et i} communiait tous 
les jours. Par cette porte entrait sa maitresse le soir, et le 
matin son confesseur. La, Henri faisait pénitence entre ses 
mignons, et ses moines ; ma@urs et religion du bon temps !”* This 
religion of the good old times is now correctly estimated by 
our neighbours; let us hope that we also may gather wisdom 
from experience, and learn properly to appreciate it. 

A man, though he may hold opinions inimical to the interests 
of mankind, is not therefore necessarily vicious. He is a dan- 
gerous person, and when his opinions lead him to pernicious 
acts, he becomes a criminal, and for the act deserves punish- 





* Paul Louis Courier, ‘ Simple Discours,”’ 
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ment. But the punishment is applied to repress the act, and 
by no means proves, or supposes, the culprit vicious. He is 
vicious, who, having a fixed set of opinions, fixed principles, 
acts in opposition to the dictates of those principles; a moral 
frame of mind, not consisting in holding opinions correctly 
framed, but in that strength of purpose which enables a man 
to resist all temptations leading to what he believes deviations 
from the path of duty. One, steady in error, and undeviatingly 
pursuing a pernicious course, may claim our respect on the 
score of probity, though possibly we may have a contempt for 
his understanding. He however is most of all deserving of 
reproach, who, yielding assent by his understanding to correct 
principles, giving in his adherence, and claiming respect for 
that adherence, yet swerves from the path he knows to be the 
path of duty, and by wily arts tries to hide his dereliction. He 
essentially, above all others, is vicious. This, above all others, 
is the tone of mind most injurious to the interests of mankind. 
Now, every species of Christianity, even that modification of it 
sometimes termed Church of Englandism, most vehemently 
forbids, even to royalty, all gratification of the sexual — 
excepting under peculiar forms: and not only does the Christ- 
ian, but so also does every system of morality deserving the 
name, prohibit adultery. We beg to remark here, that no 
accusation is being made; certain well-known principles are 
called to mind, and in juxta-position certain facts are placed. 
From such statements no conclusion is here drawn: if any can 
be found to follow, the fault is not in us, but the facts. The 
only fact now to be stated, after the above exposition, respect- 
ing adherence to principles, and one portion of the Christian 
doctrine, is, that the late king was well known to be a staunch 
adherent to that doctrine. Praise is, as already observed, often 
claimed for him on account of such adherence, and his exceed- 
ingly pious demeanour. After the above observations it may 
perhaps be easily determined to what extent such praise is due. 

Besides being gentle, benevolent, and polite, ever considerate 
of the feelings, and solicitous respecting the happiness of those 
around him, and pursuing no selfish gratification when 
inimical to the interests of others; besides being firm in 
honest purposes, frugal in his habits, generous in his friend- 
ships, of spotless integrity, and eschewing all arts of mean 
hypocrisy, besides all this a finished character should in his 
tastes and pursuits give evidence of a cultivated and exalted 
mind. The “ finest gentleman in Europe,” even on this point 
is hardly deserving of admiration. In early life his association 
with the leaders of the opposition threw alustre over his career, 
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which has blinded many of his historians. That association 
was the result of selfish views, both on the one side and the 
other; and even brilliant as were the talents of many of the 
persons who composed his circle, the tastes which predomi- 
nated among them were of a grovelling description. The 
Prince associated with them because they were useful to him— 
not because they were talented. He and they spent their 
hours in the worst species of debauchery; drinking, gambling, 
horse-racing, boxing were the chief amusements of this crapu- 
lous assembly. In later times when these talented associates, 
or others like these would have been of no service, humbler 
and vulgar spirits were selected as the fit partakers in the 
same sensual orgies. When the Prince became thoroughly his 
own master, freed from the trammels of a subordinate situation, 
he withdrew from every thing that could be called talented 
society. The humble dependent, who required no consider- 
ation, who was satisfied with the honour of losing his senses at 
a royal table, became alone the sharer of his intimacy.* With 
the exception of the leaders of the opposition party, who, of 
the many great men that adorned the reign of his father and 
himself, could be ranked among the friends and associates of 
the late King? It is true that the really great would have fled 
such society as surrounded him ; but still we see no endeavours 
to win them to his circle. There were no manifestations of 
interest in those pursuits and investigations which are con- 
nected with the great interests of humanity. The many disco- 
veries in moral, political and physical science, which occurred 
within his life, seem to have attracted no attention, appear 
not to have lured him for an instant from important investiga- 
tions into the capacities of the various competitors for the St. 
Leger, the elevated indulgences of eating and drinking, or the 
equally worthy consideration of the chances of the hazard 
table. The sum of his private munificence to the professors of 
science or of art, is confined to a few scanty pittances to a broken 
down play-wright or a superannuated fiddler. But, when was 
seen an interest in the progress of science, an anxious solicitude 
for its success—a kind and friendly cheering on of the student 
and professor through times of doubt and despondency and 
want? Where was evinced a love of science for science 
itself? Where, unless some paltry interest of personal vanity 
was involved, was any science or any art made a matter of consi- 





* It is well known, that during the latter years of the King’s life, the 
conversation at his table was not only lewd but absolutely disgusting. 
The coarsest jokes conveying most pleasure to a faded appetite. 
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deration? It is not by buying books, collecting pictures and 
statues, or building houses, that an interest is evinced for the 
arts and science. “ N’avez-vous jamais oul parler du Marquis 
Tacconi 4 Naples, grand-trésorier de la couronne, grand amateut 
de livres, et mon grand ami, que !’on vient de mettre aux galéres? 
Il avait 100,000 livres de rente, et il faisait de faux billets; 
c’etait pour acheter des livres et il ne lisait jamais. Sa biblio- 
theque magnifique était plus 4 moi qu’d lui: aussi suis-je fort 
faché de son aventure. * * * Mais, dites-moi, auriez-vous 
cru que la fureur bibliomaniaque pit aller jusque-la? 
l’amour fait faire d’étranges choses; ils aiment les livres char- 
nellement, ils les caressent, les baisent.”"* A man who forges 
to buy books he never reads may have an extraordinary love 
for books, or may be vain of possessing them ; but assuredly he 
cannot be said to have a love of the knowledge which those 
books contain ; which love alone evinces a cultivated mind and 
a true and worthy interest in the progress of science. His col- 
lection considered as evidence respecting the character of his 
mind or pursuits might as well be a room surrounded by 
shelves, adorned with painted backs of books. So with pic- 
tures ; it is not merely by possessing them, that a taste is evinced 
for the art itself, or an understanding of its principles, or an 
interest in its success. Of his Majesty’s interest in literature 
besides the possession of books he never read, we have no 
evidence. As to official donations to literary-job-societies, they 
are matters of mere observance ; done in a public capacity as 
part of the duties of that capacity; the money also coming 
directly out of the pockets of the people, and being used as 
matter of patronage. Moreover the societies themselves are, 
with very rare, perhaps it may be truly asserted with no excep- 
tions, hindrances to the advance of science. To foster them is 
to render literature and art, like every thing else in this 
country, a job, an instrument of personal undeserved advantage, 
and not a public benefit. These societies arise out of, and are 
conducted with a view to personal interest; and high patron- 
age is afforded to them from personal vanity, or for political 
purposes. Make every thing, and above all literature, a job, and 
you take the most effectual means of maintaining the great 
dominant parent job, the government. 

There was one taste of the late King which may be correctly 
said to be an elegant taste, viz. his supposed love of painting. 
The disposition of his mind, the class and character of his ideas, 
were here evinced in a no less remarkable manner than in his 





* Lettre de Paul Louis Courier 4 M. et Madame Clavier. 
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debasing amusements. As is well known to every one, the 
beauties of the art may be, and are usually divided into two 
distinct classes ; first, such as result from the depicting scenes, 
whose interest depends upon moral causes; and second such 
as result from a correct imitation of mere physical objects. To 
the first class belong all the grand conceptions of the art; con- 
ceptions which make its professors often for intellectual power, 
take a rank with the leading minds which from time to time 
elevate and do honour to our species. They who take delight 
in the works of these men; they who do so, not from fashion, 
but from a thorough understanding of the high intellectual 
characteristics which distinguish them, are, and must be them- 
selves, pro tanto, men of cultivated and exalted tastes. The 
second portion of the art may again be, and is usually subdi- 
vided. In depicting mere physical objects it may happen, that 
those are chosen, ‘hich, though they are not immediately the 
results of human passion and thought, still 7 association come 
to be intimately connected with them. Such, for example, are 
the landscapes of Claude. He who takes an interest in these 
productions, an interest based upon an understanding of their 
intellectual character, he also evinces pro tanto, a cultivated and 
elegant taste. But there is another portion of this second 
division, which is in no way, or very slightly, connected with 
human emotions, or if connected with them, itis with those of 
the least elevated description. Such, for example, are those 
exquisite imitations by the Dutch painters, of brass pans, large 
cabbages, glasses of wine or beer, or the light of candle. Such, 
to make one step higher in the art, are drinking, dancing, and 
amorous boors. These are admired in the one instance, merely as 
excellent imitations—we admire the ingenuity—nothing more— 
the artist is little if at all superior to the maker of a pretty toy. 
In the other with some singular exceptions, the class of the 
painter’s mind, is not of necessity so far as the art is concerned 
much above the rank of a low and clever buffoon, while that of 
his admirer may take its station with that of the buffoon’s 
applauders. It is well known, that the pleasure which the 
late King took in painting was almost totally confined to 
an admiration of the lowest class. His collection of the Dutch 
masters chiefly occupied such portion of his attention as 
was bestowed upon painting. His painted brass pans are the 
best in the world ; in fact in the vulgar walks of the art he is 
reported to have the best collection in Europe. 

When praise is claimed for his late Majesty on the score of 
taste, let it not be whispered by any that his Majesty had a 
building taste, and a dressing taste : let Buckingham House be 
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passed by, as if it were a spectre, let every one turn away his 
eyes and dread to behold it, let no one say, that there is a 
Pavilion at Brighton, let no one raise the laid ghost of the 
.Chinese Bridge, let all forget the guards, be silent as to the 
tenth; and bury in oblivion those numerous and important 
orders issuing from the Horse Guards, to determine the position 
of a button, the conduct of a sash, and the colour of a facing. 
In charity we say, let no man speak of these things. 

Such was the man “ whose manners” according to the Duke of 
Wellington “ received a polish, whose understanding acquired 
a degree of cultivation, almost unknown to any individual, and 
who was admitted by all to be the most accomplished man of 
his age.”* This most accomplished man of his age, could not 
write his own language correctly, (the noble Duke as may be 
seen below is nearly in the same predicament,) he whose under- 





* The Duke of Wellington, who thus coolly takes upon himself to deter- 
mine the degree of cultivation to which the people of this age have attained, 
in the next sentence gives the following proof of his own degree of culti- 
vation as to English. ‘* My Lords, he carried those advantages to the 
government to which he was afterwards called, and which he so eminently 
displayed when on the throne.’ Now the grammatical construction leads us 
to suppose that the noble Duke intended to say, that the King when on the 
throne displayed the government to which he was afterwards called. This 
being flat nonsense, we, out of charity, must suppose that the duke meant 
something else. Well, then, let us suppose him to intend to say, what the 
sentence by no means warrants, viz. ‘‘that he displayed when on the 
throne, those advantages, which he carried to the government.” This 
with all the straining is nearly unintelligible. What advantages? Pos- 
sibly the advantages were ‘ polished manners, and an understanding, 
which had acquired a degree of cultivation almost unknown in any 
individual.” ut if so, how can the duke correctly say a few sen- 
tences after— But these advantages (always advantages) which shewed so 
conspicuously the polish of manners which he possessed, were not only 
observed by persons immediately around him—for I appeal to many of 
your lordships who have transacted the business of the country which 
required an interview with the sovereign—whether his Majesty did not on 
every occasion evince a degree of knowledge and of talent much beyond 
that which could reasonably be expected of an individual holding his high 
station.”” Now be it remarked the advantages shewed the polish of man- 
ners—therefore it is evident the polish was not one of the advantages. 
But if not, what were the advantages which the King displayed on the 
throne? It appears from the second quotation, that these advantages, 
which shewed the polish were not known to those merely around the King, 
Jor the Duke appealed to certain Lords, whether the King did not manifest 
talent above what was reasonably to be expected froma King. In truth 
this eulogium would disgrace a on poe | called upon to make exhibition 
of eloquence on the breaking up of school: It proves that the noble Duke 
cannot speak his own language correctly, and thus determines his fitness 
for the task he so gratuitously took upon himself. Measured by the 
Duke’s standard the King might have appeared an extraordinary person, 
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standing was cultivated beyond that of all other men never 
said, wrote, or did a single thing which as a proof of intel- 
lectual power would entitle him to rank above the poorest 
dabbler in wit, science or literature. This is an assertion made 
advisedly, and one that we wish to have scrutinized to the 
very letter. Look through the late King’s life in his public 
and his private character, take every, or any act well authenti- 
cated as his, and then let the question be asked how many men 
in this country could do and have done things immeasurably 
superior. Is he to be the most cultivated man of his age, whose 
life must actually be ransacked to find even one act evincing 
mental power—and that too when the world teems with men 
whose whole lives have been a series of long, uninterrupted 
efforts of intellectual labour; who day after day have added to the 
stock of human knowledge, and have rendered service to human 
nature? Shall we look back and compare him as toa culti- 
vated mind even with his own political associates? Where 
is the man who placing him by the side of Burke, does not see 
the royal compeer shrink to the,dimensions of a pigmy? Can 
we liken him to Fox, to Sheridan? Togo still higher, did not 
Hume live within his day? Was not Smith of his age? To 
descend from this high estate (for the mere mention of these 
two names seems a bitter mockery) let us go to something even 
below the ordinary level. Louis XVI and Louis XVIII were 
both far the superiors of his late Majesty in every portion 
of their education: and their tastes, particularly those of 
Louis XVI, were for the most part the tastes of educated 
men. To make the assertion of the Duke of Wellington 
still more ridiculous, let us take as a comparison a man of 
high rank, brought up in dangerous indulgences, in the en- 
joyment of wealth and without a ruler; one of dissolute and 
idle habits; let us in short take Lord Byron, and place him 
beside the King, to be judged as to the cultivation of his 
mind. In what single circumstance could the King claim 
superiority? Change their situations; make Byron the King, 
and the King a peer, and who is there that does not see that 
his late Majesty would have been undistinguished from the 
herd of right honourable mediocrity, while Byron for mental 
power woul have stood almost alone in the world’s annals of 
Kingship? But it may be said, this is not what is meant by a 
cultivated mind ; neither knowledge nor intellectual power is in- 
tended. But if not, are we to understand by it a power acquired 





We know not what poor savage took an apothecary’s apprentice for a con- 
juror. In sober sadness it is a melancholy thing to see the destinies of a 
nation confided to such ignorance. 
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by care over our desires—a good government, in short, of our- 
selves in life, obtained by watchfulness and training? A review 
of the late King’s career at once proves, that no such meaning 
could have been in the speaker’s thoughts. Truly polished 
manners cannot be supposed to be the cultivated understanding 
spoken of, for those are expressly added in the list of advan- 
tages. Let us cut the matter short and at once avow, that 
the Duke, determined to eulogize, let his imagination get the 
better of his judgment, and throughout was more solicitous of 
making flattering than correct assertions. 

It may possibly be objected that the whole of the above obser- 
vations respecting the private character of the late King and 
the mode pursued throughout in forming our estimation, have 
been based upon an incorrect principle. It may be said, that 
to take isolated transactions, transactions happening at long 
intervals of time, and on them to form an estimate which 
includes the whole of a character, is to pursue an unfair, and 
deceptious method: that a character can only in fact be cor- 
rectly estimated upon a contemplation of the whole of a man’s 
acts, and that any one formed upon consideration of less than 
the whole must be erroneous. That, for example, in the case 
of the late king, allowing the acts adduced to be far from praise- 
worthy, it may have happened that the intervals of time between 
them may have been passed in the most exemplary and meri- 
torious manner ; and, consequently, it may be asserted that the 
impression likely to be left on the mind of the reader by our 
observations, would be wholly incorrect. 

To this apparently plausible objection (which indeed is often 
pressed into service on this subject), the answer is easy. 

There are certain classes of acts, the commission of which, 
without further evidence, is sufficient to prove the existence of 
peculiar states of mind; for example, a single assassination, in 
the present stage of civilization, would of itself be sufficient to 
establish the existence of a criminal carelessness of human life, 
of the well-being of society, and of the general feelings of man- 
kind. The turning of your family out of doors, and leaving 
them to starve, would alone, and without additional evidence, 
prove you cruel and criminally hardened against reproach. Thus 
isolated acts may be sufficient to justify an opinion respecting 
certain portions of a man’s character. The isolated acts: we 
have adduced as evidence of certain portions of the late king’s 
character, to us appear to possess this quality; and, it must be 
remembered, that although they be isolated, and happening at 
various periods of his life, they point, many of them, to the same- 
conclusion, and thus form the strongest chain of evidence-that 
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could be desired. Certain passages of his youth were brought 
forward which seemed to indicate a strong tendency to selfish 
considerations ; of his manhood, many were adduced which 
forcibly evidenced the same disposition; in old age his acts 
bore the same characteristic. Thus, step by step throughout 
his whole life, the evidence has been sought, and not confined 
to any one isolated portion of it. Many of the circumstances, 
besides proving this strong selfish feeling, evinced a cruel 
recklessness concerning others. This recklessness is not made 
to result as a conclusion from any one act, or from acts per- 
formed in any one portion of his life; here, as in the former 
case, the evidence extends from boyhood to old age. In addi- 
tion to these traits of character, the conduct mentioned, in many 
oints, proves extravagance, debauchery, low and vulgar tastes, 
acres | opposition to acknowledged principles of virtuous 
action, contempt of public opinion, contempt of decency, con- 
tempt even of an outward shew of decorum. Many of the acts 
described, of themselves would be sufficient to prove all this, 
although in no case does the opinion rest on the support of one 
alone. If the conduct of the late king connected with his mar- 
riage be alone taken, who does not see, that he who, like the 
king, sacrificed the happiness of a young helpless stranger to 
his private convenience, who first made her his wife so that he 
mee rid himself of his debts ; who, when this end was accom- 
plished, neglected and insulted her; exposed her to the arts of 
his own mistress, and finally in a few months separated himself 
from her, leaving her a widow though a wife, and indulging 
himself in the full unblushing enjoyment of his former illicit 
connexions—who, to rid himself of his wife openly braved 
the public indignation, forgetting all decency and decorum, 
forgetting every manly, every generous sentiment; who is 
there, we ask, that does not see that this conduct alone is suffi- 
cient to mark the real character of the king? Who is there so 
blind, that does not at once discover, that a habit of mind was 
the cause of all this flagrant deviation from duty? Who can 
believe that the character was not depraved when the deviation 
was so steadily, so unblushingly continued? In one not habit- 
ually wrong, there would have been some one feeling of re- 
morse ; one generous wish, one generous act, at least would 
have betrayed itself during the transaction. Can any such be 
found? In what, from the beginning to the end, could there 
be seen ought but the most confirmed and reckless selfishness ? 
Need we require more damning evidence, and extend the nauseous 
inquiry through a whole life ? 

tt should be observed, moreover, when all that is known of 
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a man’s acts are for the most part marked deviations from duty, 
any one is justified in supposing, that the unknown conduct is 
in accordance with the known ; and no one is justified in calling 
in question that supposition, by a mere surmise to the contrary. 
Such evidence as exists favours the first hypothesis, and evi- 
dence, and not surmise, is required to refute it. If it can be 
shewn, not merely surmised, that the conduct of the king, 
which intervened between the acts we have adduced was, not 
simply harmless, but absolutely in direct opposition to that on 
whieh we have founded our opinion, then, but not till then, shall 
we be willing to acknowledge, that these grave derelictions from 
duty are not deserving of the severe rebuke, which, under the 
present circumstances, they so richly merit; and also to allow, 
that the character which those derelictions now justify, must in 
a great measure be differently drawn. But where is the evidence 
thus potent? And how has it happened that such blazing 
instances of me1it have so long been hidden from the world ? 
If, however, none such can be discovered—if, in examining 
closer, we find that where absolute and open violation of estab- 
lished morality was not practised, there existed low debauchery, 
debasing indulgences, vain and haughty insolence of demeanour, 
and an overweening self-estimation, we have little inducing us 
to believe that the small portions of the royal life, not yet laid 
bare to public inspection, would do credit to himself, or add 
mueh support to the too willing admiration of his admirers. 

The previous examination has been confined to the private 
character of the late king ; his conduct in public life now claims 
attention. 

There would without further evidence be much reason to 
believe, that a mind constituted like that of George IV. was little 
fitted to take a beneficial part in the government of any coun- 
try, much less in that of one, the interests of which are so ex- 
tensive and complicated as that of England. To be enabled to 
govern any country with wisdom, much knowledge must be 
acquired, much labour must be gone through. To be enabled 
to govern it with probity, there should be, besides self-command 
of no ordinary description, an active principle of benevolence 
to excite and to guide the ruler; and a deep and strong feeling 
of the duty imposed on him, of the great trust confided to his 
hands, of the solemn obligations connected with his station 
should dominate over all other feelings, and be unto him as a 
species of religion. In him who ran the frivolous race above so 
often alluded to, whose mind was occupied by the petty plea- 
sures of fashionable life—who when at eighteen he was freed 
from the dominion of his tutors, believed his education finished, 
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and acted on that belief—-who dedicated himself solely to the 
follies and enjoyments of a life of mere pleasure—who believed 
his only duty was the gratification of his own wishes—in this 
man it would almost appear idle, to look for the great qualities 
of a worthy ruler. The fop cannot by intuition gain those 
exalted powers, which even to a well-trained, laborious, and 
capacious mind, are matters of difficult attainment ;* and the 
idler, accustomed to. yield unbounded license to his desires, is 
little calculated to resist the temptations which beset the path 
of a king, freed on many important points from all real respon- 
sibility. It now remains to discover, whether this general prob- 
ability was belied by the result. 

Until the time of the Regency, the Prince of Wales appeared 
seldom as a public man, except in the character of a suitor for 
money. The Opposition, with Fox at their head, made use of his 
name, and derived a species of countenance for their political 
schemes, by joining him to their party ; in return for this service 
they were ready at all times to ask money of the Commons, to 
defend the Prince’s conduct, and to attack his opponents. This 
mutual service continued till the illness of George III, and the 
consequent Regency of the Prince of Wales, who then for the 
first time appeared in the capacity of Ruler. The ministers of 
the king had always been the declared political enemies of the 
prince, while the friends of the prince were the regular opponents 
of the king. Now that the prince had in fact mounted the 
throne, it was fondly hoped by the Opposition, that their term of 
expectation was at an end, and that the long-wished-for time of 
enjoyment had arrived. Vain were these anticipations. The 
ministry, for the first year of the regency, were retained, it was 
stated, out of respect for the king. When in 1812 the Prince 
became Regent without restriction, he declared that “ he had no 
predilections to indulge, no resentments to gratify, no objects 
to obtain, but such as are common to the whole empire.” In 
other words the whigs were discarded. As a matter of political 
importance, it was utterly indifferent as regarded the nation, 
whether the whigs or their opponents were intrusted with 
power. The sudden change in the opinions of the Prince 
derived an interest solely from the evidence it afforded, respect- 
ing the principles which must throughout have governed his 





* Mr. Lloyd, carrying his eulogy still farther than even the Duke of 
Wellington, when speaking of the king, says—‘‘ His majesty, whose 
observation nothing could escape,’’—from this possibly we are to conclude, 
that his majesty having left off study at the age of eighteen, was inspired 
with all knowledge, and gifted with super-human intelligence. It is difficult 
to conceive how men bring themselves to utter such fulsome nonsense. 
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political conduct. If during the time previous to the illness of 
the king, the difference existing in the opinions of the Ministry 
and the Opposition was sufficient to justify the marked conduct 
of the Prince, in openly giving the latter party his name and 
countenance, for the purpose of counteracting to the utmost the 
proceedings of the ministry, this same difference in opinion 
ought to have had the same effect when the Prince became 
Regent. The interests of the nation were the same; at the one 
period as well as at the other the people required a good govern- 
ment ; and if the principles of the so-called Tories were opposed 
to good government before 1811, they being the same, must 
have had the same pernicious effect after that period. One of 
two suppositions under this hypothesis must be correct; 
either the Prince changed his opinions without reference to 
the interest of the people, or if he did guide his conduct 
with reference to the general welfare, he must have disco- 
vered that his political doctrines up to the mature age of 
forty-nine, were utterly erroneous. The first supposition seems 
by far the most plausible. It is a curious circumstance, 
that since the accession of the House of Hanover, every 
prince of Wales (George ILI, who was but a child during the 
reign of his grandfather, excepted) has been in violent opposition 
to the reigning king ; and that George II, who was surrounded 
by the Opposition precisely as was George IV, left his friends 
and his supposed principles on his accession to power, exactly 
after the same manner, and with as little scruple as George IV. 
These coincidences, which will appear the more striking and 
complete, the more minutely they are examined, strongly favour 
the opinion, that personal and not general views, led to the 
change in both cases; since it is extremely improbable, that 
both George II and George IV should, by a singular fatality, 
be kept in political darkness, one to the age of forty-four, the 
other to that of forty-nine; that both should suddenly be 
enlightened, and on the same event, viz. accession to power ; 
and that both should at once get rid of disagreeable friends, in- 
fluenced solely by a wish to promote the public welfare. How- 
ever, let it be supposed that the regent did change his opinion 
on public grounds, it is remarkable, to say nothing more, that 
the evidence which led to such change had never before been 
seen and considered by him. There must have been extreme 
haste in taking up his opinions, and something approaching to 
criminal ‘neglect in maintaining them for so long a period, seeing 
that the evidence by which to correct them could so easily have 
been obtained. Under this supposition, therefore, the Prince, 
up to this period of his political life, appeared only as one hunt- 
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ing after the public money, and supporting with criminal 
facility and obstinacy, a set of political opinions, utterly 
erroneous. Whilst rendering this great national service, he ex- 
pended some millions of the people’s money. Thus careless in 
his younger days as to his principles both of public and private 
conduct, his example by elevating the tone and character of the 
reigning morality, must have tended greatly to the solid im- 
provement of the British youth. 

In the government, which is vaguely denominated the con- 
stitutional monarchy of England, the part that can be played by 
the monarch is of a very peculiar description. If his desire be 
to do good, he finds the greatest caution, labour, and talent re- 
quired, to put his good intentions into practice ; if, on the con- 
trary, his wishes be evil, nothing is more easy to a certain 
extent, than the fulfilment of them. Should a philosophic and 
philanthropic monarch by accident be placed on the throne of 
England, it is more than probable that his desire would be to 
reduce the expenditure of the government, to educate the people, 
to free them from the oppression of tyrannic laws, to relieve the 
poor from the cruel domination of the rich. He would wish to 
see justice within the reach of all, and dealt equally to all; the 
game-laws and game-preserving magistrates would be the objects 
of his abhorrence. Quarter-sessions justice, and the influence of 
every local aristocracy, he would wish to have destroyed. These 
abuses, and a hundred others, however, having powerful support- 
ers, could not be reformed through the means of any monarch, 
without serious pain and disturbance to himself. The aristocracy 
would wage war with him, render his life a burthen, and perhaps 
drive him into the arms of the people. On the other hand, in 
the present state of things, the people have acquired some 
power—oppression extends only to a certain point—hitherto to 
grind them by the exaction of enormous sums to be spent by 
the aristocracy, has been no very difficult matter; but there is 
a step beyond this, which, when attempted, becomes dangerous. 
To keep the people in subjection, then, is an arduous task ; and 
the king who should attempt it, or who should assist the 
aristocracy while they attempted it, would find his peace now 
as much disturbed by the clamour of the people, as, when 
endeavouring to do good, he was disturbed by the clamours of 
the aristocracy. Any one, therefore, merely desirous of personal 
comfort, and careless of his duty, would steer a middle course ; 
he would share with the aristocracy the plunder, which the 
people are accustomed to yield quietly ; he would aid them in 
all oppressions patiently submitted to ; while, on the other hand, 
he would abstain from such outrage as would endanger ~ own 
K 
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quiet ; he would neither exasperate the aristocracy by attempting 
to do good, nor the people by any unusual endeavour to do evil. 

George IV was essentially a lover of personal ease—during 
the later years of his life, a quiet indulgence of certain sensual 
enjoyments seemed the sole object of his existence. Although 
the whole frame of his mind was of a haughty despotic charac- 
ter, and although, in consequence, he loved and sought obedience 
to his will, still thelove of ease predominated over thisand most of 
his other passions, and led him totake that middle course described 
above. A sort of compromise was made, his love of power was 
gratified by making those who approached him servile in their 
bearing, and apparently the slaves of his will, while his ease 
was carefully preserved by attempting no very outrageous 
opposition to the public will. The mode of life he had pursued 
up to his regency, had deadened (if we may use the expression) 
the springs of his existence—his energy both mental and bodily 
was destroyed, or nearly so—as age crept upon him, the effects 
of his dissolute career became more and more apparent, by his 
increasing fear of any disturbance of his quiet—His life in fact 
became that of an old man, who had lost all taste for boisterous 
animal indulgences, and who never had any mental ones. 

With this morbid love of ease or fear of disturbance begin- 
ing to make its appearance, he came into power. For some 
years, though a strong, it was not the dominant feeling. In the 
years of the Regency, therefore, he manifested a much stronger 
disposition to go to dangerous lengths in oppressing the people 
than in later times. In Lord Londonderry he had an active 
co-operator in any scheme proposed for mal-treating the many ; 
and while this minister lived there were few plans left unat- 
tempted to enslave the peopie throughout the whole of Europe. 
Though the name of the King of England was not with the 
Holy Alliance, his spirit, his good wishes were. While the 
members of that blessed fraternity were sedulously, though vainly, 
endeavouring to forge chains for the continental nations, the 
ministers of George 1V were equally busy in the same nefarious 
practices here. The Six Acts were passed*—the Manchester 
people were murdered—plots were hatched to punish, and get 
rid of the troublesome, and those who were not cut down by the 
swords of the dragoons, were judicially sacrificed: juries were 
packed to condemn those who exclaimed against these proceed- 
ings; spies were employed ; terror reigned throughout the land ; 





*We hope that some conscientious member of the legislature wili press 
upon the present ministry, the necessity of repealing these infamous 
enactments, as well as that, by which a man may be transported upon a 
second conviction for libel. This last act is the work of Mr. Peel. 
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the confidence even of private life was shaken: and never were 
there seenin England times of greater misery, dread, and doubt. 
In a moment, auspicious for the people, Lord Londonderry com- 
mitted suicide, and the King, now robbed of the support of this 
bold bad Minister, was still called upon to fight the battle of 
despotism. But age was now coming upon him, and his love of 
ease had been rapidly increasing. In the former contests with 
the people he found he had gained little more than universal 
dislike. His greatest admirers allow, that he was exceedingly 
unpopuplar. (Suchis the mild expression!) Whatever benefit 
the aristocracy had derived from these struggles, the con- 
sequence to himself, he but too plainly saw, was disagreeable, 
not to say dangerous. The public indignation grew every 
moment louder—day by day the people becoming more instruct- 
ed, grew in their demands more united—more steady, and more 
impatient of opposition. To stem this increasing torrent 
required one firm in purpose, quick in resources, careless of 
danger, careless of trouble. George IV decrepit through a 
premature old age, was totally unequal to the task. He deter- 
mined, as far as he was concerned, therefore, to pursue a different 
course, and avoid the dangerous encounter. His ministry in 
accordance with these wishes adopted milder measures, 
and as the aristocracy themselves had been alarmed by the 
fierce resistance of the people, little opposition was manifested 
towards these more peaceable proceedings. In this obedience 
to the popular will there is nothing to be admired, while in the 
previous despotism there is much deserving of the severest 
reprehension. The principle of the one portion of the King’s 
conduct and of the other was the same; a desire for his own 
personal convenience led to both, the welfare of the people was 
considered in neither case. So long as it was deemed that there 
was nothing dangerous or disagreeable in oppression, oppression 
was practised,—when, indeed, alarm came upon their oppressors, 
the people fora while were freed from molestation. But is this the 
object for which a government or a governor is chosen? And 
shall they claim praise for abstaining from mischief, and being 
merely useless? ‘ Quale autem beneficium est quod te absti- 
nueris nefario scelere”? But thus it is ever, with the Govern- 
ment of this country. So long as they are cruel and oppres- 
sive, they demand admiration for the courage with which the 
resist the dangerous demands of a misguided people. When to 
resist these self-same demands becomes impossible, then our 
rulers lay claim to equal admiration for the liberality of their 
conduct. Thus, whether actively vicious, or yielding a reluctant 
and forced consent to beneficial changes, and thus being merely 
useless, they demand, and too often receive, laudation. 
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Before proceeding further in the discussion of such matters 
as are personal to the late king, it will be well to make a few 
observations respecting the extent to which the military acts 
which occurred during his reign, ought to be considered con- 
nected with his character as a sovereign: the language com- 
monly employed when speaking of these and other remarkable 
events being likely to lead to exceedingly erroneous opinions. 
If, during the reign of a given king, events have taken place 
which are deemed “ glorious,” the reign itself is called “ glorious ;” 
and, by a natural transition, the epithet is applied to the monarch. 
If this be mere matter of formal observance, no harm can be 
considered to arise from it ; but if, as is too often the case, per- 
sons are really led to believe that the character of the king is 
affected by events happening during his reign, which events 
he in no way contributed to bring about, then a serious evil 
does flow from this absurd application of epithets. It may, 
and does happen, that in the reign of a monarch essentially 
stupid and vicious, many acts are performed, many discoveries 
made, which conduce greatly to the welfare of the country he 
governs. If, in spite of his own vicious conduct, the monarch 
may come to be considered worthy of admiration, in consequence 
of these beneficial acts and discoveries, our notions of right and 
wrong are perverted; a false and fictitious standard of morality 
is set up. It is requisite, therefore, completely to separate the 
acts in which the monarch took a part, from those in which he 
had no share, and to judge him solely by the former class. 
Thus, during the Regency of George IV, many proofs were 
given by the British army of extraordinary valour, and by some 
of our generals, of great military skill; but, as the king had 
no share in these achievements, they redound not to his credit, 
and personally no admiration is due to him on their account. 
In such portions of the planning the campaigns as really re- 
sulted from the ministers, the king might have had a part. 
There is, however, no evidence of this; neither is there any 
evidence, that the plans, as far as regarded the share of the 
ministers, deserved any praise. For the conduct of the cam- 
paigns, it is plain that no praise is due but to the general and 
his army. No admiration, for example, is due to George IV, 
from the circumstance that the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, 
was not completely out-manceuvred by Napoleon, and that the 
soldiers of the British army, by their unconquerable courage, 
turned the fate of the day. This victory has no more con- 
nection with the consideration personally fchenaion to George 
IV, than has the discovery of the spinning-jenny by Ark- 
wright ; that of the safety-lamp by Davy ; the principle of po- 
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= by Malthus, or that of foreign trade by Ricardo. The 
ing is as completely separated from the military as from the 
philosophic renown.* 

The same observations hold as to the various attempts lately 
made, to reform the law. Whatever credit results from these 
attempts on the part of the ministers, in as far as the ministers 
are concerned, is due to Mr. Peel. A still higher praise is due 
to those who, against years of opposition and contempt, set 
forth the evils of our law, and who, by creating a general de- 
mand for its melioration, forced the government to commence 
the difficult task. Take away the share of merit due to Mr. 
Bentham, to Sir Samuel Romilly, and Mr. Peel, and what will 
be left as the portion of his majesty? His majesty existed 
when the reform was attempted, and so did St. Paul’s. He 
indeed may be the historical sign by which the time of the re- 
forms can be marked; and such will be the only service ren- 
dered by him on the occasion. 

Catholic Emancipation, which will be cited as an instance of 
the liberality of the king, is another of those acts which, though 
happening in his reign, do no honour to himself. The measure 
itself was a highly beneficial one, and the ministry, by yield- 
ing wisely to the pressure of circumstances, deserves a little 
praise for policy—but for policy alone. So long as the measure 
could be resisted, it was resisted; when opposition became 
dangerous, emancipation was granted: the principle of our 
government being, not to do all the good possible, not to ad- 
vance cheerfully with the people, and even to precede them in 
improvement, but steadfastly to resist every advance, obsti- 
nately to maintain every pernicious privilege as long as possi- 
ble ; to yield a benefit only on compulsion. However, what- 
ever be the approbation due, it is well known, that the measure 
was, even by the ministry, forced upon the king; that he was 
frightened into compliance, and that he never ceased to intrigue 
against the measure till the bill had actually passed. The share 
he really did take in the proceeding had little worthy of public 
approbation. 

eaving, then, aside these various acts in which the king had 
no share, what, it may be asked, is really attributable to him ? 
The king, for his private satisfaction, prosecuted the late queen ; 
thus, for the purpose of gratifying his selfish desires, setting 





* This observation must be taken with one limitation; so much of 
military renown as results from the late various changes in the regimentala 
of the army should, we are given to understand, be shared between the 
king and the army tailors. Perhaps this was the circumstance which in- 
duced Lord Stewart to style his majesty the first cavalry officer in Europe, 
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the whole kingdom ina flame. The king, for the purpose of 
playing a part in a pageant, got up a coronation at an unparal- 
leled expense. The king squandered enormous sums in fitting 
up Carlton House, which was afterwards | spon down: he also 
expended some hundreds of thousands of pounds in repairing 
the palace of St. James, which he visited not half a dozen times 
after. He spent still more in repairing Windsor Castle, which 
was only fit to receive him a few months before his death ; and 
lastly, he commenced rebuilding Buckingham Palace, which 
he left unfinished. This last abomination creates a blush even 
on the face of official hirelings ; the extravagance, impolicy, and 
injustice, which attended this precious proceeding, utterly 
overwhelmed the long-tried impudence of Downing Street. The 
ministers one, and all, shrunk at the very mention of this scan- 
dalous attack on the pockets of the people.* The statement 
of childish, yet criminal wastefulness, may yet be increased by 
a list of sundry changes and grotesque exhibitions of taste at 
Virginia Water ; not to mention the expenditure entailed upon 
the nation by the costly household military establishment, the 
decoration of which occupied such portion of the royal attention 
as was not devoted to the more arduous task of adorning his 
palaces and cottages, laying out his fish-pond, and other simi- 
larly important considerations. 

These were the personal acts of the late king. If future ages 
mention his name with reverence, and consider his achieve- 
ments as doing honour to humanity, these are the deeds which 
must justify their applause. His character, neither as a public 
nor private individual, will demand honour from mankind, be- 
cause he was endued with exalted feelings; because he was 
strenuous in the performance of the great duties of his station ; 
because, as a ruler of the people, he was frugal, just, laborious; 
because he made private yield to public convenience ; was great 
in intellectual power, and possessed of the knowledge requisite 
for the head of a great nation ; because sedulously careful of the 
public weal, he devoted his hours to constant study, so that he 
might acquire all such lights as improving science daily pro- 
duced ; because, in his private life he set a bright example of 
self-restraint, adherence to duty, of elegant and elevated tastes. 
These are not the sources from whence George [V deserves, or 
will derive applause. If posterity award approbation to his 





* Mere extravagance was not the only offence connected with the re- 
building of Buckingham House. The money unjustly withheld from the 
Baron de Bode, is believed upon evidence painfully efficient, to have heen 
squandered on this frightful palace ; the principles of common honesty being 
utterly scouted on the occasion. 
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memory, the task of discovering the grounds on which it is to 
rest may be well left to their labour and ingenuity. 





Art. VII.—A Treatise on the Election Laws in Scotland, to which is 
added an Historical Enquiry concerning the municipal constitution 
of Towns and Boroughs, §c. By Arthur Connell, Esq. Advocate. 
Svo. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1830. 


HE voice of Reform has reached us from Scotland: loudly 
and deeply it rings in our ears ;—an augury that it will now 
be effected. The pledges of the new Ministry have given room 
for hope. Our object is not so much by reasoning to demonstrate 
the necessity for Reform in the northern half of the island, a task 
wearisome from its very obviousness, as to place before our readers 
a brief sketch of the wrongs and mockeries to which its people have 
been subjected, in order to interest English sympathy in their 
cause, and to remind themselves that it is no timid, elusive half- 
reform, that can serve the present generation or satisfy the next. 
Scotland contained, in the year 1821,* according to the 
— census, 447,960 families, averaging from four to 
ve persons each. Of these, 130,699 were chiefly employed in 
agriculture ; 190,264 in trade and manufactures ; 126,997 were 
not comprised under either class,—that is to say, their adult 
males were either annuitants, soldiers, lawyers, clergymen, or 
schoolmasters, and beggars. 

This population is represented in the House of Commons by 
45 members ; of whom 30 are returned by the counties and 15 
by the Royal Burghs. The number of persons having votes in 
the counties in the year 182] was 2987. The 15 members 
for the burghs are chosen by 67 self-elected town-councils, each 
averaging 20 persons. In other words, in the year 1821, 
the 45 Scotch members, representing a population of more 
than two millions, were elected by 4327 individuals. Were 
we addressing such persons only as had neither interests nor 
prejudices opposed to reform, we might stop here and sa 
“ The tale is told ;” but asour admonitions are intended for the 
benefit of those also who have faith in what they call “ virtual 
representation,” it may be necessary to go a little further. 

It is not very easy to understand exactly what “ virtual 
representation” means; the world knows, however, that it is a 
sort of hocus pocus phrase, employed in cheating men out 





* We have taken for the basis of our calculations the census of that 
year; the population has since increased materially, but we are not aware 
that the proportions of the enumerated classes have varied. 
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of their rights: its advocates, perhaps, define its operation 
as follows :—By virtual representation, the component mem- 
bers of a legislative body, who, although not elected by the 
whole, nor perhaps even by the majority of the people, are 
so chosen that we find among them men who from their social 
relations are inclined to support the interest of one or other of 
the great classes (mercantile, agricultural, and so forth) into 
which the community resolves itself, and from their talents, in- 
tegrity, and information, are capable of doing this with eftect. 
There are two tests that may be applied to the Scotch repre- 
sentation in order to ascertain whether it is possessed of these 
requisites :— What is the individual character of the members 
chosen? By whom are they elected, and do their legislative 
acts prove them to be tied down to the will of their electors ? 
The first is rather invidious ; we, therefore, prefer the second. 

The counties, then, let it be presumed, represent the agricul- 
tural, and the burghs the mercantile interest. Assuming for a 
moment that they do, a question very naturally occurs. The 
number of families interested in trade and manufactures out- 
numbers those interested in agriculture, and of the remaining 
inhabitants, such as are not public servants and alike dependent 
upon both classes, must, in the character of monied men, be 
understood to belong more to the former class than the latter, 
How comes it, then, that to the agriculturists are allotted 30 
representatives, to the merchants and manufacturers only half 
that number? It is not that the mass of property is in the 
hands of the former, for, taking into consideration the baneful 
effects of the entail system, there can be little doubt that the 
merchants and manufacturers engross by far the largest portion 
of the wealth of the community. It is not that they have a more 
permanent interest in the soil, for the manufacturer is as firmly 
rooted as any landholder in the country. 

But why this trifling? The simple, the undoubted fact is 
that the electors in the Counties and Burghs do not represent 
the agricultural and commercial classes of Scotland, nor have 
they any interest or feeling in common with them. 

First of the counties, all land in Scotland is held either 
mediately or immediately of the king. The elective franchise 
is possessed by those persons only who hold land immediately 
of the King. A man may possess half a county, without having 
a vote upon it if he hold it by a charter constituting hima 
vassal of the person who holds it of the Crown. On the other 
hand a person who holds a large estate immediately of the 
Crown may sell every acre of it, and if he make his bargain 
with the purchaser, so that the buyer consents, in virtue of a 
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charter granted in the name of the seller as feudal over-lord, the 
= of voting remains in the seller though he no longer possesses 
afoot of land. Further; the right of voting is attached to a cer- 
tain value of land held in chief, and if the superiority (as it is 
called) possessed by this landless vote exceed that sum, he 
may create as many votes as his superiority can be divided 
into, and sell them to others as landless as himself. Finally a 
Scottish peer, who dares not even shew his face at an election, 
and who it may be has a seat in the House of Lords, either as a 
British Peer, or as one of the Representatives of the Scottish 
Peerage, can create over-lords upon his land, and thus give to 
his dependents votes at the elections of a county in which they 
possess no land. Nor is this merely what may or can be done, 
it is what is daily practised. 

And looking now at the manner in which the representatives 
of the agricultural interest are elected, the numbers of persons 
really possessed of land in Scotland, amounted according to Sir 
John dlinclair in 1811 to 7637. But in addition to these there 
are in that country an intelligent and wealthy body of farmers, 
who holding large quantities of land upon lease, have vested 
capital in their agricultural speculations, to an amount which 
renders their interest in the soil scarcely if at all secondary to 
that of the landlord. This is not the place to inquire whether 
agricultural labourers have not a right to be considered as form- 
ing a part of the agricultural interest; but taking the word in 
its usual restricted acceptation, let us see whether the persons 
above enumerated are any thing like adequately represented. 
The number of electors in the counties in 1821 was 2987, the 
proportion of this number who are merely fictitious, or parch- 
ment voters is about one fourth. Then of the remainder some are 
in the army and navy ; others, members of the faculty of advo- 
cates, a body of from four to five hundred persons from among 
whom must be chosen the holders of at least sixty offices in the 
gift of the Crown. It is calculated it may be also observed, 
that one half of the land in Scotland is at present held under 
the fetters of strict entails, and such is the nature of the law 
respecting that species of holding, that there is scarcely an 
entailed proprietor who is not labouring under many difficulties. 

Facts like these inevitably infer and produce corruption. 
But such a result, (and we speak it more in sorrow than in 
anger) is no matter of doubtful speculation alone. Instances 
of the grossest want of principle are known to us, and have been 
witnessed by us, not among the parchment voters, from whom 
nothing else was ever expected ; but among the bona Jide \and- 
holders of Scotland. Will any one just cast his eye towards 
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the flourishing little Presidency of Madras and calculate, the 
number of younger sons of Scotch Landowners upon that estabe 
lishment? A wealthy (and liberal) Director of Leadenhall-Street, 
was lately returned for a County in the South of Scotland, and 
made great parade of his having ousted the nominee of a noble 
lord. Cadetships may not have been given by him for votes 
but we know that votes were offered him upon the condition of 
his procuring cadetships. Nay, there is an instance in a neigh- 
bouring county, in which a sum of 600/. was coolly pocketed 
in vulgar bank notes, by one of the oldest families in it ; and 
in virtue of the vote so gained did the father of the present 
member obtain a status in the county, which seems to have 
become hereditary in his family. Before leaving this subject, 
it may be as well to explain to our English readers what is 
meant by the term “ independent interest” in a Scotch county. 
The great mass of most counties is about equally divided into two 
different parties pretty nearly alike in point of numbers, who are 
each “ thirled” to the support of some noble lord, or wealthy 
commoner. In addition to these there is generally a small 
balance of men, chiefly practitioners in the lower walks of the 
law, who have saved enough to purchase small estates with 
votes attached to them. These men become of importance 
during severely contested elections from possessing the power 
of giving the majority to either side. They call themselves 
independent, because being attached by the usual family ties 
to no leading interest, they are at perfect liberty to sell their 
vote to the highest bidder. The county of Ayr has not been 
contested for many years. One of this class said to the 
writer not long ago with great naiveté, in allusion to this cir- 
cumstance, “ only think, Sir, I paid 500/. for my vote 20 years 
ago, and I have never yet been able to make a farthing by it.” 
And what is the state of the burghs? They are, even 
according to the population returns, and taking for a moment 
the best view of affairs, but a small portion of the mercantile 
and manufacturing interest, and therefore, their representatives 
are but the “ virtual representatives,” even of their own class. 
The number of inhabitants of the burghs was in 1821, 432,207 ; 
the number of persons at that time engaged in trade, and 
manufactures, (exclusive of annuitants) was 913,672. This 
can easily be accounted for. Greenock, one of the chief com- 
mercial dépéts, a wealthy and — town, is not a royal 
burgh. Peterhead, the principal seat of the whale-fishery, is 
not a royal burgh. Paisley, the next manufacturing town 
after Glasgow, is not a royal burgh. And many others similarly 
circumstanced might be mentioned. But it is needless, for the 
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manufacturing industry of Scotland is not confined to towns, 
but has its chief seats in many instances in the rural districts. 
The cotton mills of New Lanark, the Carron, Clyde, and Shotts 
iron-works are not located in any town, Nay, more, the weavers 
employed by the manufacturers of Glasgow, are spread over 
the whole surface of the country. They are to be found 
filling the villages and lone houses, in every nook and corner of 
Galloway, and of the farthest isles of the Hebrides. And 
here be it asked what share even this “virtually ” represented 
minority, have in the election of Members for Parliament. 

The 15 members for the burghs are returned by the self- 
elected town-councils of the 67 royal burghs: that of the 
City of Edinburgh choosing one member, and the remainder 
clubbing together in fours and fives, into 14 districts to choose 
the rest. An early opportunity will be fuund, for an expo- 
sition cf the internal municipal government of Scotch burghs ; 
and, therefore, we omit at present any account of the con- 
stitution of the town-councils which govern them; in the 
mean-while the reader may rest assured of the fact, that except 
in one or two instances where the abuses of the magistracy 
had been so gross, as to render necessary the interference of 
Courts of Law; and where the new sets have yet before their 
eyes this wholesome lesson ; the inhabitants of Scotch burghs 
have no effective voice in the election of their magistrates, in 
whom, however, is reposed the trust of electing the Member of 
Parliament. 

These town-councils, as has been already stated, average 
twenty persons ; and as the institutions of the burghs are such 
as to throw the power into the hands of the rich, one should 
expect that in the manufacturing and mercantile districts, the 
wealthier merchants would bear rule. Let us look at the 
Glasgow district. There are four burghs in this district, Glas- 
gow, Dumbarton, Renfrew, and Rutherglen. Each of these 
appoints a delegate, who repairs to the head-burgh for the time, 
to concur with the delegates for the other three, in choosing a 
Member of Parliament. The burgh in which the election is 
held, and it is held in them all in rotation, has the casting vote. 
Well, suppose a man who is well known to the merchants 
of Glasgow obtain a majority in the town-council, and have 
a delegate named, who is in his interest. There is a chance, 
though a small one, that the wealthy merchants of Glasgow 
having a character to support (such as it is) may wish to 
send a man of respectability to Parliament: but there are 
still three burghs, each having a voice equally potent to be 
dealt with. In Dumbarton, the town-council consists of 
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fifteen persons. They are self-elected, and for many years all 
its offices have been filled by one family. Rutherglen and 
Renfrew have but a small population, the former indeed is 
but a suburb of Glasgow. They are inhabited exclusively by 
the labouring classes, who have no time to spare for the close 
attention to burgh matters required in a magistrate. The 
consequence is, that the government of these burghs has 
fallen into the hands of a few men, who, too idle to live by 
honest industry, suck nourishment from the profession of a 
magistrate, ‘as a weazel sucks eggs.” Now, be it kept in mind, 
that in three out of every four elections, the casting vote is 
possessed by one of the three magistracies, constituted as we 
have now described; consequently, that a person who, by 
open bribery, or by that conjoined with unlimited indulgence 
to the tippling habits of the “ patres conscripti” of the two 
burghs last-named, will be quite secure against any faint 
shadow of danger likely to result from the compunctious 
visitings of the Glasgow dignitaries. 

On looking further down the roll of Scotch burghs, it will be 
found that a majority of the districts are composed exclusively of 
such materials as the three stars of the fifth magnitude in the 
constellation we have just been describing; they have not even 
one such constituent member as Glasgow. Their magistracies 
are either the dependents of some wealthy neighbour, sometimes 
a retired merchant, sometimes a landed gentleman, sometimes 
a peer; all their places of power and trust being filled by 
himself in person, or by his led-captains, or they are composed 
of a junto of self-elected bankrupts, who live upon the revenues 
of the corporation ; and give their voice to the aspirant for par- 
liamentary honours, who pays them best, and makes them most 
frequently drunk. 

A few illustrative facts may here be stated with advantage. 
In the report of the Select Committee appointed to examine 
into the state of the royal burghs of Scotland laid before the 
House in 1820, we find the evidence of Colonel Francis William 
Grant, at that time, and we believe still, sitting in the House of 
Commons as representative of a Scotch county. That gentle- 
man was, by his own account at one and the same time Pro- 
vost of the burgh of Cullen, Preses of the burgh of Forres, and 
a member of council in the burghs of Elginand Nairn. At that 
time he resided only part of the year in the north of Scotland : 
and even while there his place of residence was 21 miles dis- 
tant from Forres, 30 from Nairn, 36 from Elgin and 40 from 
Cullgp. In 1819 the sum of 3000/. was expended in improve- 
ment on the town of Cullen and that sum was paid by Mr. 
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Grant. Now on looking to the list of the Royal Burghs we 
find that Forres and Nairn belong to a district in which there 
are only four burghs; in other words in two elections out of 
every four they name the Member who is sent to Parliament by 
that district. The burghs of Cullen and Elgin belong to a dis- 
trict in which there are five burghs. One of these belongs to 
Lord Kintore, so a noble Lord andan hon. M.P. have the power 
of returning for that district. 

Turn to the Wigtown district of burghs. The magistrates of 
Wigtown and Withorn are the creatures of the Earl of Gallo- 
way, the Provost of New Galloway is the nephew and heir of 
Lord Kenmure. Turn to the Dumfries district. The magis- 
trates of Dumfries have manfully met the wishes of their 
fellow-citizens and petitioned for reform; those of Sanquhar 
are equally well disposed; but Kircudbright is an appanage 
of the Selkirk family; the Provost for life, of Sanquhar 
is Chamberlain to the Duke of Buccleugh; the Provost 
of Lochmaber is at this moment a bankrupt spirit-merchant, 
the two baillies are the innkeepers of the place, and what is 
worse, it is said that these three and the town-clerk are the only 
resident burgesses who have education enough to qualify them 
for filling their offices. 

One statement more, and we quit this disgusting subject for 
the present. Wehave mentioued above, that the electionis made 
by the delegates from the burghs of a district, meeting at one of 
them, and there giving their votes for a member. We pass 
over at present, all the chicane, debauchery, and sometimes 
even violence which are employed in candidates in order to 
obtain the nomination of a delegate in their favour; for the 
hustings in England, with all their outrages, are a scene of 
purity when compared with the low, sordid and brutal ex- 
cess, which stamps with its dull brawling a Scotch burgh 
election. We dwell upon one fact alone. So totally are these 
people demoralized that they have not even that honour which 
is said to be found among thieves, and consequently no con- 
fidence in each other. It is customary for the candidate (who 
cannot trust one of them) to have himself named delegate for 
one of his burghs, his agent or confidential friend for the others, 
who meet and go through the mummery of electing himself. 

The inevitable inferences from what we have now stated, and 
no fact has been advanced for which we could not produce 
documentary evidence or parole testimony, are :—That the 
Scotch members in parliament, are returned by a very small 
minority of the rich land-owners of the country, contaiging, 
however, many Peers : that the complex system 0 machiai® by 
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which that small junto exercise their power has not only de- 
graded the political character of all who are connected with it, 
but has injured even their domestic morals, and in many in- 
stances their physical health: that the division of the country 
into burghs and shires can no longer be esteemed equivalent to 
a division into agricultural and commercial districts, even 
though it were advantageous to keep up any such distinc- 
tion. 

Having thus ascertained the character of the electors we 
turn to their representatives. We say nothing of their general 
apathy to the concerns of Scotland, to their ignorance of its 
institutions, to their uniform subserviency to power; one example 
of their conduct will suffice for their condemnation. The Burgh 
Reformers of Scotland petitioned parliament for the first time 
in 1784, They could not get one of their own countrymen to 
present their petition. Dumpster of Dunnichen, who was at that 
time esteemed the beau ideal of an independent statesman, told 
them openly that he believed their assertions, and sympathised 
with their grievances, but that regarding himself as the parlia- 
mentary advocate of the corporations complained against, he 
must act for their interest. From that time the cause of Burgh 
Reform has been coldly advocated by a few and warmly opposed 
by all the rest. Not one of the grievances alleged by the 
"ange has been denied, their complaints have uniformly 

een got rid of, with cool gentlemanly insolence, upon points 
of form. The elected have proved themselves right worthy of 
their electors. 

Let the Reformers of Scotland keep these important facts 
steadily in their eye, now that the ball is at their feet. The 
change in their elective system must be a radical one, though 
many excellent and well-intentioned men will startle at this 
word. They misapprehend its true meaning. It means nothing 
more than that the country shall be really, truly, efficiently re- 
presented, and that the child’s play of frivolous and fruitless 
discussion, by which attention is distracted from the true sources 
of existing evil, must be laid aside. 

There has been a great deal said in the late Scotch Reform 
meetings against going into details. This timidity is deplorable— 
if it be nothing worse than timidity the language is full of 
fallacy — and we fear has a portion of dishonesty too. In 
this way the question of the ballot was shuffled off, at the 
Edinburgh meeting. The ballot is a question of principle and 
not of detail. It is the question—the all-important question. 
Its gravity is beginning every where to be understood; and the 
conviction of its omnipotent necessity is spreading through the 
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country like the light of a summer day. We are convinced 
that no scheme of reform without the ballot will satisfy public 
opinion, and that any delay which impedes the obtainment of 
this primary security, will only make the demand for it louder 
and louder. Those in Scotland who have been most clamor- 
ous about principles have not confined themselves to broad 
and general statements, but have entered into details of their 
petty individual grievances, and let enough peep out to show 
that if they did not bring forward a specific plan of reform, it 
was not because they had not one in petto, but because they 
feared it might not be generally acceptable: 

A plan of reform somewhat like the following has, we know, 
in its favour the opinions of many able and honest Scotsmen, 
and is also sufficiently explicit while it is free from all embarrass- 
ing details. Let every county continue to elect a Member of 
Parliament. Let fifteen of the most populous burghs elect 
each a Member. Give a vote for a Member of Parliament 
to every householder in a county who has not a vote in a 
represented burgh, and who occupies house or lands valued at 
a yearly rental of 10/. or upwards. Give a vote for a Member 
of Parliament to every householder in a represented burgh who 
has not a vote in a county, and who occupies house or lands 
at a yearly rental of 10/. or upwards. Let the votes in election 
be given by ballot. 

By adopting this plan we obtain forty-five districts sufficiently 
well proportioned in their population for all practical purposes ; 
the inhabitants of which are already habituated to the division. 
The complex machinery of burgh election, which is acknowledged 
on all hands, to be of no use but to give employment to lawyers 
and to perpetuate heartless and brutish debauchery, will be got 
rid of. Representatives will be gained, not of this or that 
interest, but of the nation at large. Lastly, the vote by ballot 
is perhaps more peculiarly requisite in Scotland than in any 
country in the world. The slavish deference of the lower orders 
to the aristocracy in many districts, the power possessed by the 
money interest through the instrumentality of the cash-credit 
system, the circumstance that the affairs of all the land-owners 
are managed by law-agents resident in Edinburgh, and many 
other local peculiarities, give facilities to the speedy and effective 
organization of a system of undue influence. But of these 
topics we intend to discourse hereafter. 

And will it now be objected that such a plan of reform is 
too sweeping, too sudden. To the fallacy concealed under the 
first assertion we have already alluded. Those who employ it 
wish to excite terror in the minds of their hearers by leaving 
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them impressed with a notion that we are proposing by one mea- 
sure, to alter the whole system of civil government, whereas we 
are only speaking of a very important, but certainly subordinate 
instrument of national institutions—the mode of exercising the 
elective franchise. Sudden it isnot. The Reformers of Scotland 
have now, to use one of their country phrases, “ been simmering 
it and wintering it” for fifty years. They certainly are by this time 
ripe for a real instead of a mere nominal melioration. The fallacy 
involved in this objection is wrapped up in a phrase which is 
a prodigious favourite with a numerous class, who have a vague 
feeling that they are aggrieved, and a vague wish for redress, 
but have never taken the trouble to form an accurate notion of 
what they want. They say we want a “ gradual reform.” Now 
if this means anything, it. means that men’s minds must be 
allowed gradually to ripen for it. A measure of reform cannot be 
carried into effect by such insensible gradations, as those through 
which the trees push out their buds, and the autumnal leaf 
changes its tints. Reforms in government are more analogous 
to the breaking-up of ice in large rivers—an event gradually 
prepared by the thaw, but which is generally accompanied with 
more or less noise. But the plan here proposed is neither sudden 
nor sweeping. It merely lops off those branches of abuse which 
are already dead. The country’s institutions have long been in- 
sensibly verging to this conclusion, the people’s minds are pre- 
pared for it. It can only annoy the delicate susceptibilities 
of that drowsy race who expect society to vegetate into the 
millenium. 
To the Reformers of Scotland we say: you have grown to 
ae present numbers without the countenance of any political 
eaders, do not now bind yourselves down to any. Know your 
own minds; be temperate ; be decided. The moment is favour- 
able, and must not be lost. Insufficient remedies will only 
aggravate the disease. Keep a fixed eye upon the selfish in- 
terests that would disarm and the timidity that would dishearten 
you. England is making common cause with you, and the 
energy of her co-operation will be measured by the energy of 
your demands. 





Art. VIII.—The Heiress of Bruges ; a Tale of the Year Sixteen hundred. 
By Thomas Colley Grattan. London. Colburn and Bently. 4 vols. 
1830. : — ta 


HEN we consider the very important uses to which fiction 

may be turned, without defcating a main object of it; viz. 

the amusement of the reader, it is always with regret that we 
lay down the work of a man of talent who has applied his gifts 
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to small purpose. Fiction, for reasons obvious enough, is a 
mine that latterly has been most assiduously worked, and it is 
lamentable to perceive that the undertakers are guided by no 
principle of science or calculation; that hazard alone is their 
director, and whether they produce metal or rubbish is an affair 
left to the stars. 

The writers of novels on morals should at least be moralists : 
of historical novels historians, and the productions of fiction in 
either of these branches should be as strictly addressed to the 
great ends of morals and history as treatises on history them- 
selves. We cannot pardon a novel that attempts a picture of 
manners, for not putting the reader into a right way of thinking 
of the scenes it describes, not by any formal essay or signpost- 
system of instruction, but by directing the sympathy of the reader, 
which is done imperceptibly towards the just and useful quarter. 
The same truth holds with the fictions that turn upon scenes of 
history : it isnot enough to verify chronicles and re-animate the 
dry bones of antiquity; the fictionist ought to know better at 
this time of day than to waste his best efforts in painting tyrants 
in amiable colours, and gilding atrocities with fine names. 
Above all men, he should be instructed in a few principles of 
political and economical science, or in a few ruling ideas 
respecting the true interests of mankind, by which he might 
bring events and scenes to the test, and thus be enabled to 
avoid the glaring error so frequently fallen into by our writers, of 
misdirecting public sympathy. 

Whether it be owing to the better education of the French 
litterateurs or to the greater activity of their moralists and 
publicists who shout wisdom almost in the streets, it is certainly 
a truth that the greater part of the writings in France, whether 
light or serious, erudite or occasional, in their nature, have tended 
towards one great end, the establishment of a popular govern- 
ment : sometimes they have striven openly, but most commonly 
the effect expended itself in producing a strong under-current in 
their works which carried along with it almost unconsciously 
the sympathy of the reader. : 

Mr. Grattan has taken up the history of a great struggle on 
the part of a people in order to cast off an atrocious tyranny, 
and has occupied four volumes with matters connected with it ; 
and yet at the close of his work it would be utterly impossible 
to say to which side he leant or even which were in the right. 
The princes and governors oppress, the citizens rebel, armies 
fight, besiege, conquer, and are defeated ; heroes distinguish 
themselves in battle, common people die by thousands, the 
population is not heard of except as it produces soldiers ; or 
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popular rights except as a bye word against them, or as the 
device of a banner; and all this time we are led te no conclusion : 
the writer evidently sees nothing but action, and his reader feels 
nothing but confusion. If an historical novel is any thing else 
than the chorus of the geniuses of evil, 


«* Hubble, bubble, toil, and trouble,” 


then is Mr. Grattan most egregiously wrong in the conduct of 
his “ Heiress of Bruges.” 

At the same time Mr. Grattan’s writings are not deficient in 
a certain species of animation which produces its effect upon 
the reader. The complaint is not that he is dull, but that he 
is wild. 

The story of the “Heiress of Bruges” is of the times of 
Spanish domination in Flanders. The events turn upon 
some attempts to shake off the foreign yoke (for the Flemish 

oke has always been a foreign one) as they were aided by the 
Dutch, under Prince Maurice, The tale ends with the famous 
battle of Nieuport, gained by that prince against the Spanish 
Arch-Duke Albert. The body of it is as usual an intrigue 
grafted upon the stock of public history. The hero is a leader 
called De Bassenveldt, who joins the popular cause and 
manages to make love and war in the same breath. The 
Heiress is the daughter of a Burgomaster of Bruges, of great 
wealth, whose fortunes, for he was originally a gold-beater, 
arise from the discovery of a treasure in an old sack among the 
ruins of a place in which he is at work. The street where this 
building existed is said to have thence received its name of Ouden 
Zak (old sack), and whether the street took its name from the 
treasure or the name of the street has suggested the idea of it 
to the author, certain it is that a considerable street in that old 
town is so named. Van Rozenhoed, the Burgomaster and 
father of the heiress, becomes involved in the resistance made to 
the Spanish authority, and he and his daughter are thrown into 
a very interesting state of distress. De Bassenveldt, the brave, 
the accomplished, the almost omnipresent, is always at hand to 
save, and out of the embers of an unsuccessful revolution the 
Burgomaster is lucky enough to rescue a sufficiency from his 
fortune so as still to entitle the bride of De Bassenveldt to be 
called the Heiress of Bruges. 

A principal charm of the work is its seasonableness. The 
interest. at this moment excited by the struggle of the Belgians, 
to shake off an odious dynasty, and secure the public liberty, 
has a retrospective effect upon similar scenes engaged in with 
similar objects. The Belgians are said to be a turbulent people, 
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because they have always been an oppressed one. We here 
see them rising up against a tyranny of an odious character. 
We see this fine country made the theatre of pillage, riot, and con- 
fusion, of military exaction, and civil suffering: these are the 
scenes which are now passing, have been or will pass on the 
very same spot, and the descriptions of them by at least an 
energetic pen combines the dignity of history, with the familiarity 
of a Newspaper. The passage which follows is a spiritual descrip- 
tion of an attack on Nimuegen, by the partizan leader Schenck, 
who had been induced, he being a mere mercenary and soldier of 
fortune, to range himself under the banners of Prince Maurice, 
who employed him in such expeditions as the one which ended 
so fatally to him. It is a scene which will afford a favourable 
specimen of the author's narrative power. 


‘ As the travellers now moved on, they observed a number of 
canvas-covered boats stealing quietly along the course of the river 
under the opposite bank, and listlessly carried with the current towards 
Nimeguen, whose spires were visible before them in the morning haze. 
Claassen and Brocklaer rememberéd having heard the preceding night, 
that this morrow was the market day of the neighbouring town, and 
they concluded that the boats in question were freighted with peasan- 
try and their rural merchandise. Yet there was a regularity in the 
compact and silent order of their liquid march, which spoke some- 
thing more than the straggling train of open barges following the 
track of this first flotilla, and evidently filled with country people and 
their stores of live and dead stock. Claassen and Brocklaer were but 
civilians, unlearned in the stratagems of war; and even the peasants 
and farmers whom they overtook, or who joined them on the road, 
more accustomed than the citizens to its wiles, seemed unsuspicious 
of the important and memorable expedition whose progress they now 
gazed on. But in a short time they were all made involuntary wit- 
nesses of a brief but animating episode of civil war. 

© A considerable winding in the road, caused by the intervention of a 
ferry, and some local obstructions then existing, gave the boats, car- 
ried on smoothly by the stream, a considerable start of the land travel- 
lers, and by the time these latter had gained a height overlooking the 
eastern entrance of the town, the former were in the very act of being 
moored in close line, by the sloping beach which led down from the 
open suburb. With a simultaneous movement of practised discipline, 
every awning was now at some concerted signal torn down, and each 
boat shewed at the same instant a freight of mail-clad men, while 
lances, swords, and targets glistened thickly in the beams of the risen 
sun. A shout of triumph burst from every boat. One warrior, rapier 
in hand and helmet in air, sprang on shore, and in a minute more 
than three hundred gallant followers tracked his advancing steps, up 
to the gate of the surprised and unsuspecting town. ‘The terrified in- 
habitants of the Faubourg fled along its straggling streets or hid 
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within their houses, while the lazy guard that had lounged about the 
beach instead of standing to their arms, fell instant victims to their 
too great confidence of safety. ‘The town itself and its garrison were 
also quite unprepared. Had the attack been made at night, every 
man would have been found at his post ; but so daring an attempt in 
the open eye of morning was not to have been looked for, and could 
only have been imagined by such an intrepid and audacious partizan 
as Martin Schenck. 

‘ He, the leading chieftain who had first sprung on shore, now 
pushed forward to secure the ohject which had so long occupied all 
his thoughts, in the safe shelter of his fort on the river, in his bold 
inroads upon the Archducal territories, in his scanty hours of rest on 
his hard soldier-bed, or in the saddle, where much more than half of 
his unquiet life had been passed. ‘The guard at the gate, panic-struck 
at the fierce pageant of advancing enemies, but still more so at the 
utterance of the dreaded name which the chieftain’s followers shouted 
in a stunning yell, abandoned their post, threw away their arms, and 
fled into the town ; and the towers and walls rung with loud shouts of 
** Schenck! Schenck! Schenck !"—while the troops and citizens 
mingled together, in a confusion of alarm that a legion of demons 
could not have more forcibly aroused. 

‘ Pride, vengeance, and cruelty, were in the heart of Martin 
Schenck as he rushed onwards to the open gate ; and in an instant 
more, pillage and ruin would have glutted him and his fierce band, 
but for the daring conduct of one man, whose arm was nerved with 
the giant vigour of revenge. Just as the foremost of the assailants 
were putting their feet on the drawbridge which separated them from 
complete triumph, an individual whom chance brought to the spot, a 
fellow of fierce aspect, in attire half civil, half military, whose face 
shewed the workings of terrible passion, and who displayed the bald 
and disgusting aspect of an ecarless head, threw himself up towards 
the chain that moved the bridge, and swinging from it with violent 
gesture, raised it abruptly, casting Schenck and his nearest com- 
panions back upon those close behind him. Several pistol shots were 
immediately discharged across the ditch which now gaped between 
the assailants and their mutilated opponent. He was, however, un- 
harmed by the assault ; and quickly securing the chains, he ran under 
the shelter of the portal, rang for a few loud peals the alarm-bell with 
which the gate was furnished, and then as rapidly seized a lighted 
match which the coward sentinel had flung down as he and his com- 
rades fled, and applying it to the touch-hole of the nearest gun, sent 
a shower of bullets into the ranks of the disappointed and furious 
enemy. 

‘This intrepid and unexpected conduct saved the town, and was the 
signal of utter discomfiture to the well-planned and bravely-executed 
enterprise. Gun after gun in the immediate defence of the east portal 
was successively discharged by this solitary cannoneer; and while 
Schenck and his furious soldiers stormed, swore, and made frantic 
efforts to scale the wall, the garrison and citizens crowded towards 
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them, to gain courage from the sight of their scanty numbers and 
desolate condition. 

‘A hastily-formed sortie was soon made from two of the other gates, 
and the assailants taken in flank, were obliged to retreat into some 
houses of the suburb, and turn their late attack into a feeble and hope- 
less defence. ‘The bells of the city rang out their assembling peals. 
The shouts of men, the screams of women and children, the roar of 
fire-arms, the clash of weapons and rattling of armour combined to 
complete the scene. Priests, carrying the Host in one hand and a 
sword in the other, rushed out at the several gates at the head of the 
furious multitude, and the air rang with cries of vengeance against 
the hated and execrated Schenck. 

‘ Nothing was now left to this still-undaunted adventurer but a re- 
treat to his boats, and reliance on the chances of the river to escape 
the perils of the shore. He accordingly gave the word ; and all that 
remained safe and sound of his men sallied from the houses, and 
slowly wended their way back to the beach, fighting inch by inch, but 
exposed to assaults of every possible missile from the open streets or 
the thronged windows under which they passed. All those whom 
wounds disabled from following, were quickly butchered, and many 
fell on the disastrous retreat. But still numbers gained the boats, and 
crowding in, seized their oars and pulled away in all the selfish energy 
of ruin. Schenck, as he had been the first man to land, so was he the 
last to re-imbark. He had gained the river's edge unarmed ; and at 
length stepped over the edge of the crowded boat, which a feather's 
additional weight seemed sufficient to overturn. He had been close 
followed along the whole line of his retreat by the man before noticed, 
to whom his discomfiture was wholly owing, and who, armed with a 
small hatchet and a shield which he had picked up in haste, dealt blows 
of violent intention against the enraged but still cool and undaunted 
chief, whose rapier’s point gave back each assault, with a well-directed 
aim that left its track in his furious enemy’s blood. 

‘ And now, while Schenck stood on the edge of the boat, and the oars- 
men gave it a final shove into the deep stream, this desperate wretch, 
streaming with gore, and brandishing his savage weapon, sprang 
from the beach, and in the unerring grasp of vengeance he seized 
Schenck round the body. Both tottered, stumbled, and fell into the 
water, while the boat was instantly upset and the whole of its crew 
submerged. Schenck and his destroyer several times sank and rose 
again, the latter in the very pangs of death pouring outa mingled ex- 
pression of gurgling curses and suffocating laughter, and striking with 
his weapon at the now defenceless head of his drowned enemy. 

* «* Down, down to the pit, fell villain !’’ muttered he, ‘‘ know you 
not Louis Drankaert, who now pays you back his debt! To hell! to 
hell—I promised you death by fire or flood—choke, villain, choke— 
Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

* And then a sudden lapse of sinew—a faint struggle—a last gasp 
—and both sank together, in the deep-locked and double embrace of 
hate and death, 
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‘ Ere an hour elapsed, the ferocious populace, diving as though 
they sought pearls in the bottom of the flood, dragged up the bloated 
body of their enemy, and its sundered quarters were instantly placed 
over the four principal gates of the town, mementos of the brutal 
spirit of the times, and the horror inspired by him, whose one grand 
quality of courage has made him in the page of history almost half a 
hero. A very few of the shattered expedition regained the fort, to re- 
count the fate of their commander and comrades, and raise up a bloody 
spirit of retaliation. 


The similarity of Schenck’s end to that of Balfour of Burley, in 
Old Mortality has called forth an apology from Mr. Grattan which 
he has affixed to the last volume of his own work. Mr. Grattan 
“never happened to read Old Mortality till within the last three 
days” (July 28th 1830.) Toimitate Old Mortality is pardonable, 
not to have read it an offence, for one who deals in fiction. The 
apology was unnecessary, for Schenck’s fate is strictly historical, 
and a reference would have done better than such an apology. 

The sacrifice of the Moriscoe girl Beatrice, the co-heroine of 
the story, by the inquisition in Brussels affords another animat- 
ed specimen of Mr. Grattan’s talent at description, though it is 
description of a very different kind from that of the death of 
Martin Schenck. Like the former scene it is easily detached 
from the main story, and consequently better adapted than many 
other passages that may perhaps more deeply interest .in the 
perusal, for quotation. 


* A law of the emperor Charles V, passed half a century before, had 
decreed the frightful punishment of living -burial against female 
heretics, and many executions of the kind had varied by their 
bloodless atrocity the horrid butcheries committed all through the 
Low Countries during the tyranny of Alva. After that period such 
sacrifices had been less frequent ; but as late as three years before the 
date of our story, an instance of this barbarity had publicly taken 
place in Brussels, by the orders of Albert, who at that time held the 
highest dignity of the Christian priesthood, next to that of its 
supreme head. A poor servant girl, named Anne Vanderhove, 
arrested on a charge of heresy, refused, in all the pride of martyrdom, 
to renounce her faith. She was condemned to the grave—not to the 
common occupancy of that cold refuge of the lifeless body, but to all 
the horrors of living contact and hopeless struggles with the suffo- 
cating clay. She suffered her punishment, in the midst of a crowd of 
curious fanatics ; but such was the disgust inspired by the spectacle, 
that it was thought impolitic to hazard in the face of day another 
exhibition of the kind. Beatrice’s judges, therefore, after a summary 
hearing, decreed that she too should be buried alive—but at night. 
She heard her sentence, in just sufficient exercise of reason to com- 
prehend and shudder at it. But her mind, wandering and unsettled, 
had not force enough to dwell on the contemplation of what awaited 
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her, and unconsciousness of her approaching fate gave her the 
semblance of indifference. 

‘ But Beatrice, with all her pride and almost unfeminine force of 
character, was not proof against a fate so horrible. As the hour drew 
nigh when she was to be led forth to execution, the blood in her 
throbbing veins seemed suddenly frozen, like the hot streams of lava 
checked in its molten tlow. Her blanched cheek and starting eye- 
balls, told that her fever was quenched, and her insensibility awakened 
to a full sense of her terror. 

‘In darkness and silence the sad procession moved from the 
prison’s most private door, on the night fixed for the execution, the 
third after the hapless girl’s arrival in Brussels. The persons 
employed were few ; no sympathising crowd attended to strain the 
victim’s pride and courage, and make her for very shame’s sake brave 
the terrific scene. Lone and desolate she was led along by two brutal 
men, with taunt and execration ; they, dressed in the dark habits of 
their office ; she, bare-footed, and clothed in the yellow garment called 
a san benito, her beautiful jet locks cut close, and her disfigured head 
and pallid face surmounted by the conical cap in which the inquisition 
decked its victims for sacrifice. Four masked men walked first in the 
procession, two carrying spades, and two bearing the insignia of the 
Holy Office. Next followed the secretary, with a book and materials 
for writing, ready to record the particulars of the execution. Then 
came Beatrice, dragged onwards by her supporters, and urged towards 
the closing scene by the odious voice of Dom Lupo, pouring a strain 
of pious blasphemies into her reluctant ears. He stepped close in her 
track, and leant his head forward, determined that she should not have 
a moment's respite till the damp earth closed those ears for ever. A 
dozen armed men brought up the march; and no suspicion of the 
inquisitor’s proceeding aroused the citizens, in the narrow and unlit 
streets through which it moved. 

‘In less than half an hour, Beatrice’s bruised and lacerated feet, 
felt a sudden relief that spread up refreshingly through her whole 
frame, on pressing a grass-plot, moistened by the night-dew. At the 
same moment, a gleam from a lanthorn opened by one of the men 
close to her, shewed that she stood on the brink of a newly-dug grave. 
She started back at the appalling sight—and was upheld from falling 
by her attendants, on whose faces she saw a malignant grin, while the 
tones of Dom Lupo’s voice seemed to hiss in her ears, like the serpent 
triumph of a fiend. 

‘ « Erring daughter of the only true and most merciful church,” 
gloomed he, ‘‘ unrepented sinner, on the verge of death—ere the grave 
close over thy living agony—ere the arm of Almighty wrath shove 
thee into the pit of Hell, and eternal flames enfold thee—listen 
to the last offer of.the mother thou hast outraged, of the faith thou 
hast defiled. Recant thy errors—renounce thy false Gods—confess 
thy crimes—and return into the blessed bosom of the church !” 

‘ Beatrice, rousing the whole force of her latent energy, pushed the 
inquisitor from her, with a look of scorn, burst from her keepers’ 
arms, and sprang into the open grave. 
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* « Lost and condemned for ever and ever—let the earth lie heavy 
on her head !” exclaimed the furious priest, stamping his foot with 
rage, and motioning to the familiars, who instantly commenced to 
shovel the earth into the grave. Not a sound was heard but the soft 
rustling of the leaves over head, for this scene took place in the open 
ground above the Sablon, formerly mentioned as the scene of some 
earlier executions; and Beatrice’s grave was dug at the very foot 
of the tree, where the Jews in 1370 had expiated their imputed 
sacrilege. 

‘ Not a murmur, not a movement betrayed an instant’s shrinking 
from her fate, as the cold heap of clay covered Beatrice to the very 
neck. Her face was still above ground, and the infuriated bigot, 
whose word was to save her or stifle her voice for ever, once more 
approached. He knelt beside her—thrust his crucifix close to her still 
straining eyes—and in accents that faltered from rage, he cried out, 

« « Dost thou still dare refuse? Death is on thy lips—hell gapes 
for thee! Wretched woman, say but one word—kiss the blessed 
relic and thou art saved,” 

«There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet!’’ said 
Beatrice, in hollow and broken accents. 

‘It is done! Cover her quick! Let her perish in eternal fire !" 
cried the inquisitor. 

‘ The executioners heaped the earth still higher—the head was 
covered in—and only then a smothered scream burst upwards, while 
the struggles of natural agony shook the mound to and fro. Still the 
legal and consecrated murderers went on, with trembling hands and 
quaking hearts. But as they hastily closed their work, a deep and 
heavy groan came upon the air from a not distant part of the waste 
ground; and the group looking round in guilty terror, saw a man 
close wrapped in a cloak, but struggling with another—of aged and 
decrepit stature—as if he would break from his hold, and rush upon 
theif unholy labours. A weapon gleamed in his hand; and the 
whole group of guilt, inquisitor, familiars and guards, struck with 
panie, and imagining rescue and revenge from a hundred indignant 
arms, hastily fled from the scene with loud cries for help. 

‘ Ina moment the grave was torn open, and Beatrice still panting 
in the struggle between life and death, snatched from its re-opened 
jaws, and about to be borne off in the close-locked arms of her 
brother, when the insatiate inquisitor, his ardent vengeance over- 
coming his fears, turned from his flight to give one assuring glance 
updén his victim’s grave. By the light of the lanthorn which 
streamed on the ground, he saw that, instead of the indignant crowd 
his apprehensions had imagined, only two men were on the spot, one 
of them old and diminutive, and the other encumbered with the 
exhumed body. In the glow of fanatic fury, he forgot all personal 
fears, and, while his dastard creatures held on their terrified course, 
he sprang back alone to the burial ground, and seizing the old man 
with one hand, he stretched forth the other to grasp from the 
Moriscoe’s hold his still insensible burthen. 
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‘ © Sacrilegious villains!" cried he, ‘‘ give up your impious.pur- 
pose, and resign the body of the recreant lost one, Let it rot in its 
earthy prison, till the last trumpet rouse it in resurged life to burn in 
eternal fire.” 

‘ A deep and silent plunge of the Moriscoe’s poignard struck the 
blaspheming bigot in the throat. Another blow pierced his heart, as 
he fell into the imperfectly hollowed grave ; and while he lay there 
several strokes were dealt on him by the feeble hands of the old man, 
with one of the spades which he tremblingly seized. And then, in 
the instinct of terror at the deed, he shovelled the loose earth over the 
bleeding carcase, while the Moriscoe’s pale profile looked stern and 
rigid in the expiring light. The work was soon complete; and the 
mound of earth thus hastily thrown up (soon covered with as rank 
weeds as ever sprang from a polluted soil) were long marked by 
shuddering superstition as ‘‘ the grave of the Mahommedan girl.” 
The fate of the inquisitor was quite unsuspected ; and he might have 
been still believed to have disappeared supernaturally, or perished by 
some less awful visitation, had not unerring records thrown light on 
his fate. 

‘ The tottering steps of the old man quickly led the way across the 
thickly-planted site of the little Sablon, and by many a winding lane 
and alley towards the hill of Caudenburgh, till the Moriscoe, with his 
beloved burthen, found a safe refuge in the old man’s dwelling, in 
the narrow street on the side of the hill, not a hundred yards below 
the house of the Marquis of Assembourg.’—Vol. iv. pp. 150, 159. 


Mr. Grattan is an Irishman, and consequently is more 
abundant in his figures than correct in the use of them: 
After the hurry and confusion of which we have complained in 
the conduct of the story and the evident want of end, or aim in 
all he writes, we object to the author’s carelessness and inaccu- 
racy of style. Persons who read with modern haste, are content 
with. as it were the complexion of a paragraph: the writer’s 
meaning is felt and his expression is not criticised. But let any 
one try the experiment of translating any characteristic passage 
into French or Latin, and the confusion and looseness of thought 
will become immediately apparent. Mr. Grattan’s education 
has not been scholastic, and he has not made up by subsequent 
application the defects of early instruction. 





Art. IX.—Mazewell, by the Author of Sayings and Doings—3vo. 
12mo.—Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


NHERE is at least one virtue in Mr. Theodore Hook, he does 
not dose us with fashionable novels, on the strength of some 
familiarity with the great; he might have told us all about the 
intrigues of the Lord Johns and the Lady Georgianas, and 
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their houses, horses, carriages, first, second and third coach- 
men, wheel and fore postillion. But, on the contrary, we hear 
nothing of Grosvenor Square: the author understands middle 
life and he describes it. Maxwell is a Novel full of such 
people as we all know, for there are few persons who among 
their acquaintance do not possess a character or two. 
Cheapside is not a genteel place, nevertheless thousands tread 
its classical pavement daily who have equal claims to be 
recorded in Romance with Maxwell, Apperton, Moss and the 
remaining dramatis persone of this new effort of the author 
of Sayings and Doings. Maxwell is a surgeon of eminence, 
without a single peculiarity beyond a violent prejudice against 
his daughter’s marrying any man not born in lawful wedlock. 
Apperton is a stock-broker who is not peculiar enough to be 
honest: he turns out a rogue and absconds. Moss or 
Mousetrap, as he is called, is undoubtedly an original : he is an 
idle old do-nothing, who amuses himself with grumbling in 
astyle not to be expected from a person of education and 
condition for such undoubtedly is the brother of the rector of 
Fudley cum Pipes. This gentleman has a language of his own ; 
English unlike the pliant Italian is not rich in diminutives or in 
those adscititious terminations which mark the temper of the 
speaker. Mousetrap adds to the name of such objects as he 
loves the endearing affix wns: thus his gin is ginnums, his Kitty, 
Kittums. To which peculiarity he joins that of preferring 
the dialect of English spoken by the wayfaring individuals 
who have the guidance of the public carriages: a free-masonic 
order who converse by signs, innuendos and slang. All this it 
must be confessed implies no great stretch of genius: but we 
do not cry /ow because it is common: on the contrary, we 
confess to have been pleased with the homeliness of the heroes 
of Maxwell. Wecould not charge the author with affectation, 
at least, of all faults that which most ruffles the temper of 
a critic. 

But if Mr. Hook is content to go into the streets for his 
characters: he is not so easily satisfied with his events. They 
are not impossible, they haye probably each taken place in 
their turn, but when huddled together in three volumes the 
truly cut a most improbable figure ; they as nearly represent life 
as a collection of wild beasts represents nature: the lion and 
the tiger are found in the same jungle, but Pidcock’s neither 
resembles India nor South Africa. Maxwell turns upon such 
events as these: a man who has been hanged at Horsemonger 
Gaol coming to life again: on a man’s picking up a wife in 
the street: on a first-rate London surgeon being obliged to flee 
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his country from having speculated in foreign funds : on a gen- 
tleman, who has a vehement prejudice against natural children, 
giving his daughter to a suitor without inquiring who his father 
was, and after years of acquaintance discovering that his son-in- 
law is a bastard, and that his mother keeps the Cat and Cauli- 
flower in the Commercial Road or some such place. But these 
are only a few of the violences to probability in the course of 
this tale, which was intended by the author to contain a picture 
of every-day life. To say that a novel is composed of common- 
place characters, and improbable events, seems at first sight to 
be making a fatal objection to its success. It is not, however, 
exactly so: a lively style—a pointed manner of expression— 
a talent at catching the general features of daily life, and a great 
facility at caricaturing vulgarity, and ridiculing the awkward 
attempts of pretenders who aim to appear something they are 
not—these merits are sufficient in the present age of hasty 
reading and more hasty writing to ensure popularity. Cha- 
racter and story in fiction are now held merely as a species of 
machinery for compacting and arranging together a series of 
scenes which are sufficient to ainuse, provided they are what 
is called spirited, or rapid, or witty, and follow each other fast 
enough. Parodying a saying of a celebrated political cha- 
racter, it may be observed of a novel, it is worse than absurd, it 
is dull. Now Mr. Hook is not dull except when he writes upon 
morals or politics: he is utterly unequal to discussion: but in 
description he is perfectly at home. When he writes of society 
as it lives and moves, he is full of spirit: when he would 
analyze its component parts, and reason upon its structure, the 
rector of Fudley cum Pipes never hushed his congregation to 
repose in a more soporific drone. This is ignorance not 
stupidity. Mr. Hook has learned his learning from the world, 
and among people not accustomed to search very deeply into its 
constituent parts. It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
urged to write on political subjects, and when acting under 
political prejudices, he should write both dully and absurdly, 
When he keeps to his part of skirmisher, there are few readier 
with his shot or surer in his aim. But Mr. Hook when serious 
is not always heavy, a circumstance which proves that his 
prosing when he does prose arises from ignorance: for when he 
speaks of that which he understands, his observations are not by 
any means destitute of good sense. 

Of the style of the humour of Maxwell a few pages of 
conversation between Mousetrap and Maxwell will abundantly 
satisfy the curious reader. 

‘ Maxwell was one of those who had mixed generally with the 
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world, and knew it well. There were points upon which, like all the 
rest of us, he was blind: and, amongst others, perhaps, the promised 
happiness of his daughter, and the extraordinary talents of his son, 
were two. However, so long as his friend Moss continued an inmate 
of his house, there was no great chance of his either continuing well 
satisfied with himself, or extremely proud-of his children. Plain 
speaking was Mousetrap’s distinctive characteristic ; his conversation 
abounded in blunt truisms, founded upon a course of thinking some- 
what peculiar to himself, but which, when tried by the test of human 
vice and human folly, proved very frequently to be a great deal more 
accurate and agreeable. 

. © Are you sure, Mack," continued Moss, as he commenced the 
fresh bottle, ‘‘ that that Apperton is as rich as he makes himself out 
to be? I know some of them brokering boys are worth a million on 
Monday, and threepence on Thursday—all in high feather one week, 
and poor waddling creturs the next.” 

*** | tell you he is a man of great property,” said Maxwell. 

««* Ah!” said Moss, ‘‘ you tell me, because he tells you. I never 
saw anything the day we went to call on him but a dark hole of a 
counting-house, with a couple of clerk chaps, cocked up upon ‘long- 
legged stools, writing out letters—a smoky fire-place—two or three 
files, stuck full of dirty papers, hanging against the wall—an alma- 
nack, and a high railed desk, with a slit in a pannel, with ‘ bills for 
acceptance’ painted over it ;—that’s all stuff—gammon—trash. I like 
to see warehouses and hogsheads, and casks and crates, and bales, and 
boxes.—Don’t you understand ?” 

« « But Apperton has nothing to do with bales and boxes,” said 
Maxwell ; “‘ he is a stock broker, of first-rate eminence.” 

««* Oh! that’s it,” said Moss, shaking off the snuff again—“ a bull 
and bear boy!—Why, I suppuse now, that chap would not belong to 
Crockford’s for the whole world—and yet all’s fair in the alley. Oh! 
—marry Kitty to him by all means—they are the chaps ‘ wot’ makes 
time-bargains—they speculate for thousands, having nothing in the 
world, and then at the wind-up of a week or two, pay each other 
what they call the difference ; that is to say, the change between what 
they cannot get, and what they have not got.” * 


- The character of old Moss’s humour is still further brought 
out in the following passage, which commences with a discus- 
sion between the calculating Stock-broker and his intended, as 
to where they shall spend the honeymoon. 


*“ Where shall it be then?” said Katherine, “ you have only to 
fix, and I shall be happy to accede to your proposition.” 

‘ “ No, by no means,” replied the lover; ‘* you must decide and J 
shall obey.” 

‘ This was with reference to the watering-place to which they were to 
retire to pass the honey-moon—since watering-place, by the influence 
of-Moss, Muxwell had announced it to be. ; 
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‘ « What say you to Hastings?” said Miss Maxwell. 

‘ “ Hastings ?” said Apperton, snarlingly. 

‘« The country about it,” said Kate, “ is pretty, the situation 
sheltered to suit my father; there are many agreeable objects in the 
neighbourhood, ard the spot itself is historically interesting.” 

* « So it is,” said Apperton, “and J dare say it is a nice place 
enough; but they gave some friends of mine, last year, an infernal bad 
dinner at an inn there-- thirteen shillings a bottle for claret—and the 
fish not over good.” 

‘ “ Well then,” said Kate, “ the Isle of Wight,—a perfect paradise?” 

‘“ Yes, the pictures I have seen of that, are very pretty,” said 
Apperton ; “ but then there’s all. the trouble of the sea, and additional 
expense and uncertainty.” 

‘ “ Well then, Brighton ?” said the nymph. 

*« Why, yes, Brighton, I think, is best,” replied the swain. “ It’s 
nearest to town.” 

‘ “ Not so secluded as it might be,” sighed the bride elect. 

« «* Not quite secluded,” said Apperton, ‘‘ butsufficiently so. If you 
like retirement, any of the small streets away from the sea, would 
answer ; and the rents, I suppose, are much lower in those parts of the 
town, than on the cliffs.” : 

*“ Ah!” sighed Kate again. 

‘ They tell me the beef isn’t. good at Brighton,” continued the 
Stockbroker; ‘ but I dare say we shall be very happy: the mutton, 
my friend Hopkins says, is famous, and fish I know is uncommon 
cheap; and besides there are stages to town almost every hour, so 
that one can run up to business ‘when it gets dall.” 

There was no romance in. this—hardly enough of pleasurable 
anticipatian to make Apperton’s objections interesting—however, 
whenever he came out with his matter-of-fact prosing, poor Katherine 
sighed, and ‘thought ‘of ~———, but I have promised not to’ say 
whom. i 
* « ¢ Amoret and Phillida,” cried Moss, from the front drawing-room ; 
“ come, come, tea-time, tea-time; surely you lave had enough ‘of 
your honey stuff and twaddle.: “Ring the bell, Stockbroker, let’s have 
up the toast, and the twanky! you have plenty of time for cooing 
when I am not here—I like none of your turtle work, unless with 
plenty of green fat.” 

‘“ We must go,” said Kate, “‘or my dear Mousetrap will be 
angry.” ; 

ed Where’s your father, Kittums?” said Moss, “ aes about in 
the surgery, I suppose? Well—if 1 had his money—his nibble, as I 
call it—I’d leave the dead creturs in their graves.” 

‘ “ Science requires the exertions of scientific men,” said Apperton : 
“* no man could mend a clock, if he did not know how it was made— 
he must look at the works before he can regulate the machinery.” 

‘« Mighty good,” said Moss; “ but the simile won’t hold; you 
can’t work it out. If [ were you, I'd never attempt. to be figueative 
except in "Change Alley.” 


, 
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‘« Mr. Moss,” said Miss Maxwell, “ let us consult you about our 
retreat.” 

« “ What retreat ?” said Moss. 

‘ « Why after our marriage,” said Apperton. 

*“ Ugh,” said Moss, thrusting half a handful of snuff into his 
already curled up nostrils; “‘ your retreat! there’s no retreating after 
marriage.” 

«“ Now don’t be cross,” said Katherine, who saw that Moss was 
about to exhibit, in plainer terms than she thought would be agreeable 
to Apperton, his real sentiments upon their union, “ you know what 
we mean—where shall we go to ?” 

‘<¢ Oh, to spend the honeymoon!” said Moss. “Into solitude, 
with four horses and two postillions, a man servant, and a woman 
servant, all covered with white ribbons, by way of privacy,—'gad, I 
don’t know —thank my stars, I never tried that scheme of happiness.” 

‘ «* We were thinking of Brighton,” said Apperton. 

‘ « By way of seclusion!” said Moss. ‘ Well, Brighton will be as 
good a residence as any other; there’s nobody there knows much of 
either of you; and the place has got so big, that you may be as snug 
as you please: a large town and a large party, are the best possible 
shelters for love matters. Aye, go to Brighton—the prawns for break- 
fast, the Wheatears (as the cocknies delicately call them, without 
knowing what they are talking about) for dinner, and the lobsters for 
supper, with a cigar, and a little ginnums and water, whiffing the wind, 
and sniffing the briny out of one of the bow-window balconies—that’s 
it—Brighton’s the place, against the world.” 

*« Well then, Brighton let it be,” said Apperton; “ and you, who 
seem to know all the advantages of the place, shall be appointed 
caterer. For as to trusting to servants in a place like that, I declare 
I would as lief be hanged.” 

* “ Hanged, would you,” said Moss; “ what like the respectable 
merchant who suffered, as they call it, for murder this morning ?” 

« « Oh, my dear Mr. Moss,” cried Katherine, “ don’t talk of that.” 

‘«« Talk of it, why there’s nothing else talked of, that I hear,” said 
Moss; ‘‘a gentleman criminal is too rich a treat to be overlooked ; 
and a murder in good society forms a tale of middling life, much too 
interesting to be passed over in a hurry.” 

«« Ah!” said Apperton, “I knew Hanningham very well; and 
certainly I should have said he was the last man likely to commit 
such an act—but there’s no trusting to appearances.” 

‘ “ True, Stockbroker,” said Moss, ‘‘ I never do trust to them, though 
others do.” And here he cast one of those eloquent glances across the 
table at Kate, in which he was accustomed silently to express his un- 
conquerable dislike of her betrothed.’ 


We will confess that though for manifold reasons the author of 
Maxwell is not a favourite of ours, and that though we may 
approach his writings with some prejudice, still it is seldom that 
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he fails to amuse us. If amusement were the end of all 
things then this would be high praise : it may, however, without 
doing great violence to the greatest happiness principle be held 
as the end of one of Mr. Colburn’s novels. 





Art. X.—L’Insurrection. Chant Belge. Bruxelles. 1830, 


7[HERE are many reasons why the late Revolution in Belgium 
has been so ill understood in England. The sources of 
information both official and popular, have been for the most 
art Dutch. English travellers passing through or resident 
in Belgium, occupied themselves but little with its adminis- 
tration. The English papers, whose attention was directed to 
subjects of more immediate importance, only casually and 
slightly noticed the proceedings of the States General ; and the 
French press which was directing all its efforts against a Jesuit- 
ical tyranny, was not tempted to go out of its way to notice a 
Protestant one. ‘ 

This Revolution, therefore, which burst upon us_ with- 
out any preparation, has been generally considered as the effect 
of chance and caprice, originating in the movement of a drunken 
mob, and a few foolish young men, whom the newspapers 
from Paris had rendered patriots, and a revolutionary opera 
roused into rebellion; ideas of this sort, however hastily adopted, 
are difficult to remove. Here we undertake to do so; not with 
the inconsiderate warmth of partisans, but in the calm investi- 
gation of lovers of truth. 

In the conference between the Ministers of the Allied 
Powers in 1814, it was agreed as a consequence of the treaty 
of Paris, but without any previous reference to the citizens 
of either country, that Holland and Belgium should be united. 
A protocol was accordingly drawn up, stating the terms of 
that union—these terms contained eight articles; forming a 
basis of the strictest impartiality; in conformity with which, 
Article I. declared that the Constitution of Holland should 
be so modified by common accord as to suit the wants and 
wishes of the United Provinces. Much may be said of the 
manner in which Belgium was treated relative to this modi- 
fication. None of its articles were allowed to be discussed or 
changed. It was to be accepted or rejected as a whole 
and although these circumstances rendered the thorough under- 
standing of its general spirit so essential, it was published 
only one week previous to the meeting of the Belgian Notables. 
These Notables, moreover, were not chosen as might be sup- 
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posed, after a general law by the nation, They were named 
by the government. Of 1603 thus called together, 1323 
met—Voted for the Constitution 527; against it 796; absent 
280. The King, notwithstanding, declared. it to be accepted, 
in these words :— 

“Un sixiéme environ des personnes convoquées n’a pas assisté 
aux réunions des Notables, et quoique leur absence puisse étre 
envisagée comme une preuve de leur:adhesion au: projet de loi 
fondamentale, il eut été plus satisfaisant pour nous qu’aucun 
eux n’eut négligé Poccasion d’émettre franchement son voeu 
sur des intéréts aussi graves. Des 796 Notables qui ont des- 
approuvé le projet 126 ont formellement déclaré que leur vote 
était motivé par les articles relatifs au culte ; articles qui con- 
formes a une Législation depuis longtemps existante, fondés sur 
les traités et en harmonie avec les principes que les Souverdins 
les plus religieux ont introduits dans le syst¢me Européen, ne 
pouvaient ¢tre omis dans la constitution des Pays-Bas sans 
remettre en probléme |’existence de Ja Monarchie, et sans affai- 
blir la garantie des droits de ceux 14 méme que ces stipulations 
ont le plus allarmés. Si cette vérité n’eut été obscurcie par 
quelques hommes de qui le corps social devait au contraire 
attendre l’exemple de la charité et de la tolérance évangelique, 
les susdits votes se seraient joints 4 ceux des 527 Notables qui 
ont approuvé le projet. Les Etats Généraux nous ont aussi 
communiqué leur approbation, d’autant plus remarquable que 
donnée a l’unanimité dans une assemblée trés nombreuse, elle 
doit étre regardée comme l’opinion clairement exprimée de tous 
les habitants des provinces septentrionales. Et comme d’aprés 
cette énumération et comparaison des votes respectivement 
émis, il ne peut y avoir aucun doute sur les sentiments et les 
veeux de la grande majorité de tous nos sujets, et qu’il conste 
évidemment de |’assentiment de cette majorité, nous n’hesitons 
point a remplir notre obligation en sanctionnant d'une mani¢re 
formelle le projet qui a été remis de notre part aux Etats- 
Généraux et aux Notables, et en déclarant comme. nous 
déclarons par ces présentes que les dispositions y contenues 
forment dés a présent la loi fondamentale da Royaume des 
Pays-Bas.”* 





* « About a sixth part of the persons summoned did not attend the 
meetings of the notables, and though their absence may be considered as a 
proof of their adhesion to the Fundamental Law, it would have béen more 
satisfactory to us if none of them had neglected the opportunity of frankly 
expressing their opinions on so important a matter. Of the 796 notables 
who have disapproved of the project of law, 126 have formally declared that 
their vote was induced by the artieles referring to religious matters ; articles, 
which, as they are conformable to a legislation long existing, founded on 
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This was the manner in which Belgium approved of that 
modification which was to have been the effect of common 
accord. Nevertheless, the constitution thus adopted seemed in 
some measure to have considered as its object— the maintenance 
of that equality and impartiality between the Government of the 
Northern and Southern Divisions of the Kingdom, which was the 
fundamental principle of their union. In this spirit several of its 
articles were conceived ; some guarantee, however, was necessary 
for their observance. The best that could be given was the liberty 
of the Press—and this was accordingly granted by an article 
(227) which allowed all persons to express their opinions, under 
the responsibility of answering for such writings as might attack 
the rights of society or of an individual. But the preservation 
of these rights is the very definition of Constitutional liberty ; 
it was impossible, therefore, for a Constitutional government to 
grant anything more satisfactory in this particular. Still the 
author might ask what security he had, that in exposing any 
act of ministerial injustice, the meaning of this article should be 
strictly observed, or not in fact misapplied against him ; he was 
given such a security in the immoveability of the Judges, as 
well as in the popular system of their appointment ; since, every 
Judge was to be chosen from a list of three names presented to 
the King, either by the lower Chamber or the Provincial States: 
thus, that impartiality which it was the main object of the 
Constitution to secure, was connected with and confirmed by two 
articles—one providing for the liberty of the Press— the other the 
recommendation of the Judges, by the lower Chamber or the 





treaties, and in harmony with the principles which the most religious 
sovereigns have introduced into the European system, could not be omited 
in the Constitution of the Netherlands, without making problematical the 
existence of the monarchy, and without weakening the guarantees 
of the rights of those to whom these stipulations have caused most 
alarm. iF this truth had not been observed by some from whom the social 
body might have expected an example of charity and Evangelical 
tolerance, the above votes would have been added to those of the 527 
notables, who approved of the project. The States General have also com- 
municated to us their approbation, whichis the more remarkable, as it was 
unanimously given in a very numerous assembly ; and must be regarded as 
the clearly-expressed opinion of all the inhabitants of the Northern 
Provinces. And, as after this enumeration and comparison of the votes 
respectively given, there can be no doubt of the sentiments and wishes of 
the great majority of our subjects ; and that the consent of this majority is 
obvious, we do not hesitate to fulfil our obligation by sanctioning in 
a formal manner the project submitted by us to the States General, and to 
the Notables ; and by declaring as we declare by these presents, that the 
dispositions contained therein, form from the present moment the Funda- 
mental Law of the kingdom of the Netherlands.” 
M 2 
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Provincial States, and the continuance of their functions during 
life. 

It so happened, however, that shortly prior to the publication 
of this Constitution, an event took place which threatened the 
repose of Europe, and of the Low Countries in particular. Bona- 
parte returned from Elba, and the King of the Netherlands, under 
the provisional state of things which then existed, published an 
ordonnance threatening with the severest punishments,* any 
who should attempt to pervert the loyal disposition of his 
subjects. The terms of this ordonnance were purposely vague, 
inasmuch as it was meant to be comprehensive; its effects, 
therefore, were doubly severe. Still the crisis in the King’s 
affairs was urgent, and if when the circumstances which called 
for this law had ceased, the law itself had been abolished, 
its enactment would simply have been condemned as one of 
those arbitrary acts of expediency, which the present moment 
sometimes seems to justify, but which never fail to furnish 
bad examples for the future. Bonaparte, however, fled 
from Waterloo. He was an exile in the midst of the seas 
at St. Helena, he died—but this law still remained in ex- 
istence. It existed, and was maintained in practice, from 
1825 to 1829.4 Had it only been confined to its original 
end, and reserved for some occasion, should such unfortu- 
nately occur, similar to that it had been created for, less might 
be said against it. But this ordonnance, called for by the most 
singular circumstances, and expressly levelled aga:nst acts of 
rebellion and sedition, and such writings, as, according to the 
text,{ pointed out their author as the agent of a foreign power, 
was applied in the most ordinary times to every production of 
the press; and since in its wording all persons were charged 
against creating quarrels ands reading dissensions, it was made 
impossible to attack the acts of a Minister, or in short to express 
any political opinion whatsoever, without coming within the 
scope of its oppression. Let it not be supposed there is exagge- 
ration in this statement: let it not be thought, either that the 
ordonnance was not such as we have described it, or that it was 
put, under other circumstances, into execution. 





* Branding, the galleys, death, &c. 

+ Five months after its suppression it was replaced by another little less 
severe, although during this interval not one single case of a violation of 
Article 227 (regulating the liberty of the press, and providing for the rights 
of society) had been brought before the Courts. 

t These are the words: ‘Que l’écrit signale auteur comme par- 
tisan ou instrument d’une puissance étrangére, ou qu'il ait occasionné un 
soulévement.” 
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There are facts which speak more strongly than ourselves— 

In October, 1828, Messrs. Bellet and Jador, two foreigners, 
placed however in the same civil position as Belgians, by 
the 4th Article* of the Constitution, underwent the sentence of 
one year’s imprisonment, for the publication of a trumpery song 
in a newspaper. 

The king remitted their sentence of one year’s imprisonment 
into one of perpetual banishment, which was naturally felt by 
the prisoners to be more severe. It was in vain, however, that 
they petitioned against this act of royal indulgence. They 
were told there was no choice but to obey and be gone. Mons. 
Ed. Ducpétiaux, a young lawyer of considerable ability, pub- 
lished a remonstrance against the government, whom he accused 
of persuading the king to an abuse of the constitution, which 
could never have intended that power to be applied to the ag- 
gravation of punishment, which was expressly granted for the 
purposes of mercy. The ordonnance of 1815 was, as usual, 
brought forward, and Mons. Ducpétiaux in his turn condemned 
to imprisonment and fine. Protesting against his judgment, 
Mons. Ducpétiaux consulted the different courts of law, and 
received the result of their various deliberations. From Lou- 
vain, from Liége, from Luxembourg, from Maestrich, from 
Bruges, from all the quarters to which he applied, came one un- 
animous opinion against his sentence, as tortured out of an 
ordonnance formerly passed under peculiar circumstances, and 
which was then altogether contrary to the constitution of the 
kingdom. 

But where was that system of judicature which was to pro- 
tect the press? Where were the judges presented to the king 
by the Lower Chamber or the provincial States, and holding their 
offices during life ? 

For above thirteen years a provisional judicature was the only 
one which existed, nor has any other up to this time sat in 
Belgium—a provisional judicature, in which the judges were 
selected as well as named by the king, and entirely dependant 
upon his good will and pleasure. Thus the Article which con- 
ferred the liberty of the press was rendered null—the Article 
which regulated the appointment and the existence of the 
judges evaded. Yet these were the two articles which more 
especially guaranteed the impartiality which was the funda- 
mental principle of the Union. Still that impartiality might 
have existed ; and many may be disposed to think it possible, 





* Tout individu qui se trouve sur le territoire du royaume, soit regni- 
cole, soit étranger, jouit de la protection accordée aux personnes et aux 
biens. 
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that a spirit of unwise dissatisfaction, justified in some degree 
the important changes in the constitution, which we have men- 
tioned. 

Here then is the place to inquire, what causes the Belgians 
really possessed for complaint. Whether their representations 
were the murmurs of the factious, or the remonstrances of the 
oppressed. 

The taxes of a country should necessarily be upon its means 
—in proportion to its wealth, not in proportion toits population. 
Holland is more wealthy than Belgium. If this required any 
proof we might observe, that the inhabitants of towns, taken on 
a general estimate, are richer than those of the country, and that 
this class of population is more numerous in the northern than 
in the southern provinces.* 

The larger sum which the property-tax brings to the revenue 
from the former division of the kingdom, is a still stronger fact. 
But what proof of this nature is required! When it was 
asked why Holland should send the same number of deputies 
to the States General as Belgium, was it not said, “ True, the 
people of Belgium are the greater number, but the people of 
Holland are the most wealthy, and property is to be represented 
as well as population.” Ifa country ought to be taxed accordin 
to its riches, then Holland ought to have been more heavily onl 
than Belgium : and this, in fact, was at first the case. In 1821, 
however, the budget (passed for ten years) changed the system 
of imposition: for taxes upon colonial luxuries (paid by the 
wealthy and commercial people) were substituted others, which 
pressed upon the poorer and agricultural class. This change is 
more remarkable tor having introduced into Belgium the odious 
mouture, which, in becoming the cause of a temporary tumult, 
ended by bringing about the Revolution. Nor did the Belgians 
even then submit to this detested tax, without making every 
legal resistance. 

The following are the divisions in the two Chambers :— 

For Belgians Dutch Against Belgians Dutch 
Upper ... 21 2 19 17 17 0 
Lower ... 55 2 53 ——— il 51 0 
Thus out of 72 Belgians who voted on this question, 4 voted 
for, 68 against it; while the Dutch were unanimous in its favour. 
By these and similar means, in 1827, when, since 182l,a 








* Dutch population 2,281,789—in towns, 770,691; in country, 
1,511,098. Belgian population 3,777,735—in towns, 651,341; in coun- 
try, 3,126,394. 
+ In 1827, Property-tax, North, 8,601,656 florins ; 7. e. 3 florins 77 cents. 
per head. South, 7,793,197 florins ; é. e. 2 florins 6 cents. per head. 
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general augmentation of four millions of taxes had taken place, 
Holland was augmented by one million, Belgium by three mil- 
lions ; and in the aggregate of impositions Belgium paid the 
greatest proportion.* Thus we see the poorer country taxed 
more heavily than the richer ;++ and this injustice will become 
more striking’ as we enter further into the subject, and show, 
that from all the offices and establishments which Belgium was 
contributing the most largely to support, it was almost an ex- 
clusion to be a Belgian. 

Nor was this partiality confined to persons—it extended to 
localities. Ostend, Ghent, Antwerp. Antwerp so favoured 
under the French empire, and by the natural advantages of 
its position, received no mark of attention from the Dutch 
government. 

There were two societies of Commerce—both in the north : 
of various public establishments, the vast majority were in the 
same part of the kingdom.—La haute cour militaire was in the 
north. Les écoles militaires were in the north, Le conseil 
supréme de la‘Noblesse was in the north. La Chancellerie de 
lordre militaire de Guillaume was in the north; and who would 
think it possible, La Chancellerie de ordre du Lion Belgique 
was in the north also. Nor is this more extraordinary than that 
the administration of the mines was in Holland (although there 
is nat a mine in that country), and their administrator 
moreover a Dutchman. 

Our readers will imagine, perhaps, that this functionary had 
been brought up to, and was peculiarly calculated for his 
depaitment. Let us not mistake the spirit of the Dutch 
Government! The administrator of the mines was an ancient 
secretary of the Admiralty. The only public establishment in 
Belgiam, which was placed there after ten years of expectation, 
was the bank at Brussels. In this, at all events, we might 
expect to see Belgians. The director was a Dutchman, the 
secretary was a Dutchman, the chiefs of the different bureaus 
were Dutchmen, and so on. 

In a table of the different persons in public employment in 
the year 1829, we find— 





* In 1821, the sum total was about 72 million of florins; of which 
Belgium paid 35, Holland 37. In 1827, the sum total was 76 mill. 
859,424 florins ; of which Belgium paid 38 mill. 803,319 florins ; Holland 
38 mill. 051,102 florins. Belgium, surplus, 757,217 florins. 

+ Nor was this all ; the interest of the debt during these six years had 
been also augmented above 3 millions of florins ; the capital of which had 
been chiefly ens in the war in the Dutch colonies, and the improve- 
ment of the dykes and canals of Holland. 
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Ministers and Secretaries of State, not including Dutch. Belgians, 
Prince Frederiek oe . ~ a oo . 12.08 8 
Council of Ministers .. ee - ee ce Coe. O 
Councillors of State on ee ee oo 12 oe jl 
Extra Councillors of State, two foreigners .. ee 27 -- 18 
Referendaires of first class ee oe ae Soe § 
Referendaires of second clsas eee oe cso Soe 
Administrators and Directors, two foreigners... .. 13 «+ 1 
Secretaries General, and Greffiers oe sa Soe (2 
Referendaires of the ministerial departments oe Ghee 8 
Principal Clerks, two foreigners .. oe -- 106 .. ll 
Council of Nobility eve ee oe eo Eee | 
244 o- 65 
DIPLOMACY. 
Dutch. Belgians. 
Ambassadors, three ee os BD aeee-h 
Envoys, twelve - oe co D seve 8 
Chargés d'affaires, five eee oe 5 veee O 
Resident Ministers, two so «& Basce @ 
Minister Plenipotentiary, one ce 1 seee O 
Consuls, eighteen, two foreigners .- 11 .... 5 
Result S30 sooe D9 
ARMY. 
Dutch Belgians 
Generals in Chief as ee oe co Suede ® 
Lieutenant Generals oe wa co 16 ccoe & 
Colonels of infantry es ee ee oe 13 woe & 
Colonels of artillery ee . ee es ee G6 cecce 0 
Directors of engineers ove ee coe ccccee O - 


43 eecve 8 


To palliate this injustice in the army it has been said, that 
many of the Dutch had served under the French empire, and 
that their rank consequently proceeded from priority as well 
as favour. All recent nominations, however, as the Army List 
will shew, have been in the same spirit ; and Belgians who had 
remained during ten or twelve years as cadets, saw the Dutch 
put over their heads of three or four years standing. 

In a military school at Breda, formed in 1828, of eighteen 
military employments therein, two only, and these the least con- 
siderable, were given to Belgians or Catholics—of twenty-one 
civil employments the Belgians had only four, and one of these 
was French master, which no Dutchman was calculated to fill. 
Of the 170 cadets admitted, 132 are Protestants, and 38 
Catholics, among whom are thirty, or thirty-one Belgians. If 
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we had time or space to continue on this subject, we might 
shew that the same system prevailed in the appointments of 
the magistracy,* and the pay and pensions of the clergy of the 
different religions.+ 


It is now time to notice one of the most singular perversions 
of words, that power ever yet employed. One of the articles of 
the constitution declared, “ que l’instruction publique serait un 
objét constant des soins du Gouvernement.” So it ought to be of 
all Governments. Who would ever think that this article, so 
simple in itself, and so natural in its meaning, could be con- 
strued into the gift of an arbitrary power over the whole 
education of the kingdom. This was actually the case how- 
ever, It was commanded that all existing seminaries for 
education should cease within a certain time, unless they re- 
ceived the approbation of the king, without which none in future 
should be established. At least it might have been expected 
that certain qualifications would be stated for obtaining this 
approbation. No: it was entirely arbitrary in the king to 
grant or to withhold it. A distrust was every where shewn for 
the Catholic, a preference for the Protestant religion. In 
North Brabant, almost entirely Catholic, eight out of eleven 
inspectors of schools are Protestants ; and this is more remark- 
able, since under the old system, when these inspectors were 
chosen by the provincial administration, five out of six in- 
spectors were Catholics. In the other provinces of the North, 
among all the inspectors there is only one Catholic. So 
that in the Northern Provinces, including North Brabant, 
there are altogether out of seventy-nine inspectors, five Catho- 
lics ; and yet in these provinces the Catholics according to a 
census in 1815, form about a third of the whole population. 
Protestant professors, moreover, German as well as Dutch, 
were appointed in the Universities in the South, and were even 
found in the “ College philosophique,” the ostensible object of 





* Twenty places successively vacant in the “ cour supérieure” at the 
Hague, were given to Protestants. In North Brabant, where the popula- 
tion is almost entirely Catholic, out of twelve places successively vacant, 
eight were given on Nectestnats and finally the High Tribunal so long 
delayed was to have been established at the Hague, though, during the 
last ten years more than eight times the number of causes were tried by 
the cour supérieure of Brussels alone. 

+ The pam of the Protestant ministers varies from 800 to 2,000 
florins; the payment of the Catholic ministers varies from 100 to 975 
florins. The former receive a pension after forty years of service, the latter 
after fifty; and there are other details respecting the receipts of these 
pensions, all in favour of the Protestant Clergy. 
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which was the education of Catholics for the Romish Church. 
But stronger objections may be made to the assumption of 
this power than even to the use that was made of it. It was 
not a casual act of violence proceeding from a temporary cause 
and likely to have a mere temporary effect ; it was a well-aimed, 
a long. sweeping blow against independence—the effect of 
which was to be felt by a future generation. 


If other acts of injustice and oppression were not in violation 
of any — article of the constitution, it was because the 
persons who framed that constitution could hardly have fore- 
seen their possibility. They could hardly have thought it con- 
ceivable that the king would commit the most partial act of 
which he could be guilty, the actual imposition of the language 
of one part of his subjects on the other, when the system of 
Government he had sworn to observe was that of the most 
perfect impartiality. He did, however, positively declare, not 
only that Dutch should be used in all public documents, but 
that all persons speaking in the public courts should employ it. 
The language of society —the language of the bar—the language 
of a great portion of the people of all ranks—was French, but this 
did not signify. It was in vain that a lawyer had consumed 
the best years of his life in the study of his profession, He was 
to teach himself a new tongue, or the capital of his labours, of 
his education, was to be wrested from him. Some quitted the 
bar, others, induced by long habit, still continued at it, but pre- 
pared .themselves to see the honours, the applause, and the 
practice they had been accustomed to, transferred to others, so 
fortunate as to have been born on the northern side of the Mor- 
dyke. The loss of these persons was not merely that of 
an honorable livelihood, it is necessary to penetrate our minds 
with a sense of those higher feelings of pride and ambition 
which animate men who have reached the head of their profes- 
sion in order to appreciate the extent of that oppression and 
injustice, which this foolish and tyrannical ordonnance inflicted. 

Still the measure was not full. ‘The minister who urged his 
master thus headlong to his ruin, in the midst of his Zesigne 
did not feel easy respecting his accomplices. He desired to 
see those whom he employed place wr. in his power. But 
how was this to be effected? Nothing so easy, said Mr. Van 
Maanen, and out came another ordonnance, which declared 
that every person who was dismissed from, or who voluntarily 
quitted office, must have a satisfactory testimonial from the 
king, without which he was deprived of all his public rights as 
a citizen. He could neither vote for, nor be eligible to the local 
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magistrature or the chambers. He was a stranger in his native 
land. Did Charles X,in the height of his folly or his power 
ever dream of such an ordonnance as this ? 

But why were there not petitions against these abuses? this 
has been asked before—it may now be answered. The Chambers 
were overwhelmed with petitions, they came in hundreds and 
thousands from ali the provinces. But the king’s ministers 
were forbidden to attend the States General without an express 
order from himself. They were supposed, therefore, to know 
nothing of these petitions ; the complaints of the people were laid 
upon the President’s Table as so much waste paper, and 
Heaven only knows what use they were finally put to by the 
members of the Chambers. 


At length came the famous speech of the 11th of December, 
when William, forgetful of the protocol of 1814; and the con- 
ditions on which he held his kingdom, declared the Constitution 
to be an act of his particular grace, which he might yet modify 
according to his pleasure. 

This is the eve of the Revolution—at length it broke out. It 
broke out under the encouraging influence of the events at 
Paris, (that is not disputed) but from causes long existing 
and as perfectly national, as any which ever yet roused a nation 
to resistance. The Revolution broke out—and its first move- 
ment made by the people was attended by those popular vio- 
lences, which should teach Ministers and Sovereigns to listen 
in time to the people’s representatives. The cause is stated to 
be a municipal tax. But it is necessary to know all the odious 
circumstances of this tax, in order to understand the real 
nature of the revolt. The Mouture had been at length abolished 
by the Chambers as a general tax. One of the usual mandates 
allowed the Regencies (in order to ‘supply some deficit in the 
revenue) to impose it as a local one. We should mention that 
this was contrary to the Constitution, which conferred the 
power of fixing all local charges on the Provincial States, 
which were not then assembled. 

Many towns, Mons for one, would not take upon them- 
selves an illegal authority, others supplied the deficiency from 
more legitimate sources. The Regency of Brussels, however, 
the one most under the influence of the Ministers, established 
the odious imposition ; and the people of that city found they 
were oppressed by a tax, partial to themselves, and which, 
detested throughout the country, had received the formal repro- 
bation of the Legislature. When this tax was first imposed it 
was carried, as we have said, by a Dutch Majority ; 68 Belgians 
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out of 72 in the two Chambers voting against it. With the 
cry, then, of the Brussels mob for its abolition should be blended 
the voices of the sixty-eight Belgian representatives. It was 
not the clamour of a rabble, it was the appeal of a nation—and 
events proved it so. 

The Seenapolaie who had put down the riot, took occasion of 
it todemand the redress of their grievances, and at this time the 
King declared himself willing to submit their complaints to an 
extraordinary assembly of the Legislature. 

It has been said, that the Belgians should have awaited 
quietly the decision of the States General. But it must be 
remembered that their cause was not going to be tried before an 
assembly of their own nation alone. it was going to be tried 
before a joint assembly of the two countries, an assembly that 
was to meet in Holland, while the greatest part of their 
complaints were against the influence of that country. 

It was only necessary for the Dutch to vote together, and three 
or four Belgians to vote with them, in order to legitimatize the 
refusal of their requests. It may be said a majority of this 
kind was not likely to occur, and would not have sufficed. By 
the table subjoined it appears that similar majorities occurred— 
which did suffice in all instances to overpower the interests of 
Belgium. 

VOTES OF THE CHAMBERS OF THE STATES GENERAL. 
Ayes. Noes, 
Laws for the Introduction of theg 55 $°3 Hollanders? 5) 5 0 Hollanders 


3 Hollanders 


i) 


Law for Tax on Beer .cccscccseee 3 


Mouture and Abbattage Taxes.... 2 Belgians 51 Belgians 
49 Hollanders 4 Hollanders 

Budget of 1829 ......cccceseess oe it 5. 347 Belgtens 
The Ten Years’ Budget from 18302 g, §48 et 46 5 Hollanders 

to 1840® .. ccccccccccvcccccccecs 13 Belgians 41 Belgians 
Law for declaring the Chase a Royal 95 $25 Hollanders 50 0 Hollanders 

Privilege (Droit regalien) ......§ ~ 0 Belgians = oe ww 
: 46 Hollande Holianders 

Law against the Press ....eeeeeeee 5 6 Secon ” : 52 5 48 Belgians 


39 Hollanders2 5 
0 Belgians : 55 Belgians 
Project of Law respecting the Coffee 60 $13 Hollanders? 9¢ 0 Hollanders 

Trade 2.00 ceseccccssececccecs : 47 Belgians 36 Belgians 

We see that to expect any thing from the justice of the 
chambers was out of the question—their decision in fact 
depended upon the king; nor had any thing happened pecu- 
liarly calculated to put his majesty in good humour. 





* This was a vile system, which enabled the Ministry to get prospective grants for 
ten years in advance ; notwithstanding which, there was always a large additional 
annual Budget. The government would, therefore, calculate on the minimum 
of its means ; the people never could estimate the maximum of their responsibilities, 
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If the Belgians obtained any seeming attention from him 
now,—it was not simply because they complained, their 
complaints had been unattended to for years: it was because 
they complained with arms in their hands. These arms, 
however, they were commanded to lay down, in a singular 
Declaration ; which while it promised that their requests should 
be treated with favour, threatened to hang those by whom 
they had been induced to make them. Nor was this all. Just 

rior to prince Frederick’s march upon Brussels, a pamphlet 
Fad been published at the Hague, which had created some 
sensation on account of its author. This person had long 
been known as the protegé of Van Maanen, and the defender 
of his administration. Ina passage of the pamphlet alluded 
to he complains of those who had commanded in Brussels at 
the commencement of the insurrection, and states what it ought 
to have been. “ Brussels,” says he, ‘‘ ought to have been bom- 
barded, so that not one stone was left upon another, until such 
time as the most notable citizens, their bet naked, a cord about 
their necks, had delivered up those from their body, whom the 
government had pointed out to ‘them, in order to suffer an imme- 
diate and ignominious death before their eyes.” Nearly at the 
same time appears the proclamation of prince Frederick, con- 
taining almost similar threats, almost similar demands. 

We have now almost done with this question. We took it up 
in the first place from friendly sympathy towards a people whom 
we had seen ina variety of interesting circumstances, and whose 
cause appeared to us totally misunderstood in this country. We 
had a second motive, however, which we also felt to be an im- 
perative one. We felt it asa duty in these times, to shew, 
where we had the power, that Revolutions are not the mere work 
of chance and accident, or likely to break out in those countries 
which have every reason to be satisfied with their government 
and their rulers. 

When it is asked what causes Belgium had for a revolution, 
we would reply by asking what causes a country can possibly 
have for a revolution, which the Belgians had not ? 

The impartiality, which was the basis of their Constitution, 
had never been observed. The liberty of the press, which that 
Constitution guaranteed them, had been annulled. The inde- 
pendent system of judicature, by which they ought to have been 
protected, had been evaded. The education of their children 
had been taken cut of their hands. Their very language had 
been proscribed ; and they saw the minister who had done all 
this—assume, as if for further designs, an arbitrary power over 
those in his employment. 
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Surely the cause of a people whom all these grievances drove 
into rebellion is a holy and legitimate one. 

Surely a people so aggrieved were permitted, were com- 
manded, were obliged, if they possessed a spark of personal 
honour or national feeling, to revenge the contempt, by casting 
off the yoke of their ruler. 

And :f the Revolution, whose progress we have traced, whose 

rinciples we have.shown, and whose acts we have characterised, 
legitimate and just, who shall claim the right to interfere 
with it. 

Let those who arm for the battle weigh all the chances, and 
pause upon all the consequences of defeat. 

Here will be a struggle, not for the power of a state, but the 
preponderance of an opinion: the rights of men, the preroga- 
tives of monarchs will be at issue ; and the Despot may expect 
to find his bitterest enemies even amidst the martial hosts 
of his adherents. 

Will Italy, long suffering under strangers, wage a war of 
foreign interference? Will parcelled-out Poland, already in 
arms for its own liberty, maintain the principles of partition? 
Will intelligent Prussia combat the effects of intelligence ? 
The small states of Germany, long ashamed of their degrada- 
tion, pant to release themselves from the expensive state and 
proud prerogatives of their petty tyrants. 

Every heart burns, every arm is ready, every ear is attentive ; 
and the first cannon that is fired gives the signal for a general 
Revolution throughout Europe. 





Art. X1.—Journal of a Tour in Italy, and also in a part of France 
and Switzerland. From October 1828, to September 1829, by 
James P. Cobbett. London. 1830. 


EARING the name it bears, this Volume, unpretending as is 

its appearance, promised a great deal of solid information 
concerning Italy, on the scores of Agriculture and Politics ; but 
this was perhaps too much to ask of a tourist who skimmed over 
the country with the usual rapidity of an Englishman. Mr. 
Cobbett’s book does not differ in its plan from that of his pre- 
decessors who have published their experiences during a forced 
march across a land which to see and comprehend would require 
years. His book is unpretending, it is individual, and remark- 
able. for its impartiality and general correctness ; and above 
all for its appreciation of the merits of Italy, undismayed by 
dirty ruins and bad dinners. Mr. Cobbett has travelled a great 
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deal; and great travellers are indulgent to the deficiencies and 
observant of the advantages of various countries. He is an 
agriculturist ; and as we do not often find our farmers straying 
from their native homesteads, we were curious to learn how the 
sunny fertile Italy would strike one who looks on tracts of land 
with an eye to profit, and regards a landscape with the scrutiny 
of an estimator of its production of nourishment for man. On 
this point as on all others, Mr. Cobbett is superficial, and yet 
it is the principal one in his volume. Of pictures he tells us 
nothing—of statues only enough to prove his admiration—and 
on architecture, with the exception of St. Peter’s, he is silent— 
he enters into no details concerning the governments, the style 
of living of the inhabitants, the manners, customs, and literature 
of the various states ; there are very few anecdotes to be found 
in his pages. But he tells us what he saw, and that is much, 
and sometimes he tells us what he felt, and as his remarks never 
rise into the sublime, so they are usually interesting from their 
liveliness and truth. The climate of this favoured land strikes 
him with admiration : he describes well the manners and appear- 
ances of the peasantry—and thenaiveté of some of his observations 
exhibits the spirit of indulgence with which he is inclined to view 
the difference that exists between his own ideas and prejudices, 
and those of the people of whom he is a guest. He is a good- 
humoured and an intelligent traveller—but neither inquisitive 
nor critical. 

He enters Italy by Marseilles, Nice, and Genoa, having gone 
down the Rhone to the first-named city, uninspired by the soul 
of Petrarch, he describes the country about Avignon as “ very 
barren ; a good deal of mountain of mere rock.”—[p. | 1.] Again 
on approaching Nice, over “ pine-covered hills,” he tells us 


* Most of the country barren. So much pine rock that there are 
only some small spots having a sufficient depth of soil to get in the 
plough.’—p. 19. 

And again, 

‘There must, in such an immense range of rocky mountains, 
necessarily be many thousand acres altogether uncultivated ; but this 
is hardly to be called barrenness in the usual sense of the word. The 
bare rocks, though capable of producing not even a natural blade of 
grass or a weed, do not give you that disagreeable idea of inanity which 
arises in looking over some tracts of arable land, where the. plough 
might go, but where the trouble of sticking it would be useless.—p. 36, 


This exculpation from the charge of inanity, as appertaining 
to the sublime scenery of the Riviera between Nice and Genoa, 
is generous. He makes amends, however, on entering Tuscany, 
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and views her fertility with greater admiration even than that 
usually accorded by the picturesque tourist. He eulogises the 
style of farming in the Lucchese territory of which he says: 


‘This is not farming, according to our custom ; it is literally market- 
gardening allthe way. Not one inch of groundsseems neglected. We 
have nothing properly called farming at all to be compared to the field 
outline here displayed." 


But his chief applause is expended upon the country sur- 
rounding Florence; and taking his account as that of a farmer, 
it is interesting from the peculiarity of its view. 


‘To admire Florence,’ he says, ‘as it deserves to be admired, 
you must look down upon it from the high ground in its vicinity. 
You must consider its situation—the mountains, far and near, that 
overtop its buildings, the river that divides the city, the rich vale it 
flows into beneath; the olives, the vines, the gardens and orchards 
that dress every elevated spot: look over the city at some distance 
from it as we did this morning, have the whole of it, and all that 
encompasses it, in your eye at one time, and you will confess that the 
capital of the Florentines is what they call it—la bella, the beautiful. 
An Englishnian with whom I went to Bellosguardo to-day told me 
that an acquaintance of his from London, in whose company he had 
once taken the same walk, did not like the scenery of this country 
comparing it with that of England. The cockney discovered a lack of 
woods, live hedges, and hedge rows, and green-fields. Such lack 
there certainly is here ; and our common idea of the rural in England 
is, indeed, very different from anything to be seen here. Our country 
is a green one; it is not for nothing that we have so many showers 
of rain, and that the sun with us is so shy; verdure is the charac- 
teristic in our rural picturesyue. A meadow, a thatched cottage 
and a coppice: here are the components of an interesting landscape 
in England, though the greater part of it consists of mere grass and 
leaves. Our landscapes‘are full of softness : here on the contrary a sort 
of hardness appears. Rough stone walls, instead of hedges, cause 
much of the difference. ‘There is not so much foliage in general as 
with us, and the leaves of the evergreens, to which class a large part 
of the trees in Italy belongs, are never so delicate as the dendrions. 
The olive tree, which the inhabitants of southern climates admire 
so much, is an evergreen: but its leaf has always a great deal of 
the grey (the glaucus) in it. Then there are the vineyards, and who 
would not admire these? But some of us say that they are too arti- 
ficial, that every vine is found to grow in a particular way, and that 
the vineyards, unlike our woods, are monstrous both in shape and 
inhue. Can we, however, venture to bring anything we have in 
contrast with the olive and the vine, without apprehending the pity 
of those who possess these two? Can we see these flourish, and 
not congratulate the Italians on their glorious sun, every ray of which 
seems to assure them that both ease and plenty are their birthrights ? 
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these are beauties on the face of England, which we cannot help 
marking the absence of here, and nature has given her land the 
advantage of producing the things which are solid objects of envy 
to other nations ; but what greater triumph could an Italian derive 
from the comparison, than that of being told that ours is a country on 
which nature has not bestowed the olire and the vine—p. 129. 


The farther south Mr. Cobbett travels, the more encomiums 
he lavishes on the fertility of the land—the Campagna di Roma, 
in its wild and desolate beauty, moves him not at all 
because, 


‘ the far greater part of it bears nothing but a poor grass, brambles 
and high weeds. Only a few patchy crops of wheat and lupines.’ 
—p. 171. 


but then as he approaches Naples, his enthusiasm revives, and 
it is impossible not to participate in the fervour with which he 
exclaims, 

‘Only think of fifty or sixty acres of land in this way ; high 
poplars standing in rows with wide intervals ; vines clambering uP 
every tree, their long shoots led from the branches of one tree tO 
those of another, crossing in all directions, some of them hanging 
down towards the ground. One would suppose that the land must be 
sufficiently drawn upon by the vines and the impoverishing poplar 
roots. Nevertheless there are luxuriant crops, growing under the 
trees; capital wheat, now all out in ear and turning yellow; fine 
Indian corn planted in drills from two to three feet apart, besides 
oats, beans, and other things. The country was level; we had 
nothing else in view on either side ; but what could be more delight- 
ful than to look, as far as the eye could carry, between the stems of 
the poplars, the bright sun shining through the lofty branches and 
shoots of the trees and vines down upon the crops growing under 
them.’—p. 207. 


With such a taste for the fruitful in a landscape, no wonder 
that Mr. Cobbett fully syimpathizes with three Italian gentlemen 
whom he saw, just returned from England, whose judgment of 
our country, he says, 

‘ Was expressed in six words, which said at once more for and 
against our country than perhaps the same number of words in any 
language can say, ‘ non vi manca che il sole.” i.e. You want nothing 
but the sun’—p. 371. 


Mr. Cobbett’s judgment of the Italians is favourable and 
therefore praiseworthy, since it shews that he was not carried 
away by the differences that might shock his habits—nor put 
out of temper by paltry annoyances. His view is cursory but 
it is just. He has discovered their inherent courtesy, which is 
so great that the bitterest reproach you can make to an Italian 
VOL. x1v.— Westminster Review. N 
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is saying, “ Siete paco cortese.” He laughs good humouredly at 
*. their sloth which is trying to a traveller, He defends their 
love of money. But he is wrong in excusing this their worst 
fault. While “ ¢ miei quattrini” sit so near an Italian’s heart, he 
. will never rise from his present state. In this respect, the Italian 
women are far superior to the men ; the duties of housekeeping 
do not devolve on them, and they therefore only regard money 
es the means of procuring pleasures, while the men loye the coin, 
ove the name, and make guod at each hour of their lives, their 
attachment to the vulgar English proverb, a “ penny saved is a 
penny gained.”’ So kindly, even, is Mr. Cobbett inclined, that he 
asserts the courage of the Italians, on the score of their prone- 
ness to assassinations, which is in fact the symbol of cowardice. 
That their pusillanimity arises from the defects of their various, { 
but all bad, governments, we do not doubt; it is our faith 
that bad governments are the parents of the crimes of their 
subjects, and our belief that the removal of misrule will be the 
removal of misconduct—but then Mr. Cobbett very discreetly 
or very obstinately will not find fault with their governments, i 
and where it is difficult to find any thing to praise he is gene- | 
rally silent. 
Tuscany, indeed, offers some scope for praise and he indulges 
in it. 





‘If the Tuscans, ‘he says,’ do not enjoy the most glorious state of 
liberty in the world, if they have not a great deal to boast and brag 
of in their political institutions, I question if they are not just at this 
time infinitely better off than we are. The government though 
dependent upon a foreign power, deals in none of its master’s severi- 
ties at second hand. ‘The vulgar notion among the people is, that 
their Grand Duke can do as he likes with their country. They re- 
spect him as a prince absolute in will, and who cannot act but in jus- 
tice ; and there is a sort of understanding between the two, grounded 
on custom and tradition, which makes the one feel satisfied to render 
obedience, and the other in knowing that he deserves it.” "—p. 149. 


There is truth in these remarks. When Italy was revo- 
lutionizing itself, Tuscany alone was perfectly tranquil. The 
Austrian minister presented at that time a list of sixty- 
three Carbonari to the Grand Duke Ferdinand advising their 
arrest. The Duke refused to look at it, saying, that he had 
not heard that there was one Carbonaro in his territory, but 
that he was sure that he should make at least sixty-three, if he 
made prisoners of them. On the other hand, a few years before, 
he forbade the Students of the University at Pisa to go on with 
a project they had arranged, for the Carnival, of a Masque 
which should display in procession all the great people modern 
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Italy had produced, dressed in the fashion of their times, and 
with marks which should be portraits ; it was feared that the 
very feigning to be the heroes of the republics would inspire 
thoughts too little known to the necessary acquiescence with 
things as they are. The government of Tuscany is king dog, 
inasmuch as it will not touch you, but it is not so innocuous if 
you approach it. The smallest judicial process is stamped 
with tyranny and injustice, The criminal proceedings are car- 
rjed on ina style at once cruel and farcical, the rank of the 
accused being his acquittal or his crimination. We remember a 
process of this kind of the most important nature, where the sin- 
gular awkwardness displayed in punishing the innocent, and 
setting free the guilty, excited our indignation, while in the 
details, the examination of witnesses, &c. every sort of favoritism 
was visible. About a hundred written questions were proposed 
to each witness, who ought to have been examined separately, 
but as they were gente d’onore, they each heard the testimony 
of the other. The questions themselves were so happily con- 
cocted, that without the sin of perjury, it became the most 
obvious thing in the world to shield the accused, who would have 
been too hardly dealt with, had he been condemned on the evidence. 

It is not till near the conclusion of his volume that Mr. 
Cobbett shews the cloven foot. His style is peculiarly inelegant 
for one who can appreciate and feel the fine arts as he does; 
but we perused the major part of his Journal with great. pleasure 
and some instruction ; when suddenly he turns amanuensis to 
his father, and regales us with diatribes drawn from his “ Regis- 
ter.” Fearful that the dispraise of any government should 
involve the idea of praising our own, he goes so far as to defend 
the locking up of the Jews at Rome in the Ghelto ; his reasoning 
displays the singular capacity the most acrimonious partizans of 
liberty have, of being the worst of tyrants when they choose. 
After quoting a most rigid and cruel enactment against these 
people, he says : 

‘ The treatment of the Jews has been a subject of great outcry with 
English Protestant visitors at Rome.. But if we are to judge by the 
vicious example of this people, in all that relates to dealings between 
man and man, how could the Roman government justify itself for 
placing them on a footing with their Christian subjects ?. 

The very reasoning of all persecutors—Why? Because 
slavery whe them what they are, and liberty would render 
them just and virtuous, If that be not the case, liberty is an 
idol, unworthy of the blood shed at its shrine. More—it is not 
only that the Jews are enslaved, so also are the Catholics, but 
they are made outcasts and aliens, and no truth is more evident 
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in morals or political justice, than that the branding and forcibly 
debasing a tribe of men, transforms them at once if not to 
villains, yet to be the natural enemies of their branders, and 
incapable of exercising towards them the social virtues. But 
then Mr. Cobbett adds : 


‘ Have we seen no poor people in our own country as badly off, in 
a condition an hundred times worse than that of the Jews here? Is 
it any more cruel for Catholic inquisitors to endeavour to prevent 
Christians from getting to be like Jews, by separating them from 
each other, than for parish officers to treat paupers as they do in 
England ? 


And, therefore, 


* What wretched cant it is for us to make a clamour about the 
cruelty of the Catholics towards these poor people.’ 


What wretched cant to think a man ill used who when he 
arrives in a foreign city, is forced to inhabit the worst part of it. 
Mr. Cobbett tells us 


‘A rich Jew of distinction, who lately arrived at Rome, took up his 
quarters at one of the other streets of the city ; but the police became 
quickly aware of him, and handed him off to the Ghelto. The situation 
of the place is said to be unhealthy : it certainly is not such as I should 
like to be obliged to dwell in.’—p. 266. 


We fancy that Mr. Cobbett would not have been equally 
moderate in his terms, if before the repeal of the Catholic 
question, we had forced Catholic princes and bishops to lodge 
in St. Giles’s. But all this, and much more to the same pur- 
pose is the fruit of Mr. Cobbett senior’s work on the Reform- 
ation. His son should be aware that false reasoning can only 
hurt a good cause—and that the parroting of vituperation is 
more contemptible than that vituperation in its original form. 

We are sorry to pass this censure, for until we came to these 
repetitions of his father’s opinions Mr. Cobbett’s book appeared 
to us to have many claims to approbation. In fine, though 
our author is singularly deficient in the reasoning faculty, he is 
a correct and agreeable observer of nature, both human and in- 
animate. Expunge about a dozen pages from his volume, and 
he becomes a pleasant fellow-traveller in a country in which we 
delighted to journey with him, and would fain have avoided the 
discovery how often his opinions are unsound—and how often 
they are supported with a coarseness that attaches disagree- 
able sensations to the writings of his father—and which have 
so greatly diminished his influence and interfered with his 
utility. 
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Arr. XII.—The Life of Bruce, the Abyssinian Traveller. By Major F.B. 
Head. (Family Library No. XVII.) London. Murray. 1830. 


mut plan of this book was a happy thought. Bruce’s travels 

occupy five 4to. volumes; and though they contain a most 
spirited narrative of his adventures, they are unluckily so mixed 
up with details of Abyssinian history, and antiquarian and my- 
thological theories, that the work is in a manner sealed to the 
public. Besides which, the time had come when the interests of 
truth demanded that some one should stand up to vindicate the 
memory of the insulted traveller. Bruce, after twelve years of 
absence, and six years of hardships, enterprise, courage, skill, 
energy, and hourly risk of life, bringing with him astronomical 
observations, scientific remarks, and moral facts, and all this 
done in a noble spirit, and with the lofty aim of benefitting 
his country and the world by penetrating where European had 
never penetrated, and where conquerors at the head of armies 
had failed to reach, returned home-—to be disbelieved, to 
be ridiculed, to be abused. When we read of his reception we 
are ashamed of our forefathers, and congratulate ourselves on the 
progress of knowledge. A Chinese could not have been more 
conceited or more prejudiced, than Dr. Johnson, who disbelieved 
that Bruce had ever been in Abyssinia. Subsequent travellers, 
timidly and evidently under the influence of the tide of public 
opinion against Bruce, have confirmed him in all that was most 
contemptuously discredited, in all, let it be observed, which 
never ought to have been doubted by philosophers possessed of 
experience of the world and capable of reasoning. It was 
time that this evidence should be collected and examined. It 
was time that the lights of the present century should be 
brought to dissipate the darkness of the last. All this was 
capable of being done in conjunction with a narrative of Bruce’s 
adventures, with extracts of his most spirited descriptions, and 
intermixed anecdotes of his life derived from other sources. 
Such is the design of this work. 

Its execution has been intrusted to Major Head, who, of an 
enterprising genius himself, it was justly thought would 
sympathize with the sufferings and the successes of an 
adventurous traveller. In an early number we printed an 
account of this gentleman’s ‘ gallopades’ across the thistly plains 
of South America, and gave him credit for the power of enduring 
fatigue, for energy in contending against difficulties, and spirit 
in describing them. He has entered upon his task with some- 
what of the enthusiasm with which he undertook his expeditions 
across the Andes. Major Head effervesces at every step; no 
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one can say his book is dull, or that he is flat. Amusement is 
the great aim of readers of the present day, there is also a thirst 
for information, and he who can convey both together is sure to 
become a popular author. Major Head has carried his heart 
into the task, and no one can listen to the pleadings of so eloquent 
and deeply interested an advocate without becoming an attentive 
auditor. And though his manner is rapid, and his method of 
discussion hasty, we are not sure that he has not as thoroughly 
examined his questions as more sedate writers. But it would 
have been more satisfactory in a mooted point, or at least one 
that has been mooted, if he had arrayed the topics of attack and 
defence somewhat more methodically. The biographer’s ex- 
tremely hurried style—his habit of appealing to the feelings, hts 
contemptuous manner of dealing with his adversaries, though 
they will carry the greater part of the world along with him, still 
may dissatisfy the cautious, and somewhat delay the result our 
author would wish to produce. We are deeply anxious both for 
the interests of science and the honour of the country ,that the fame 
of Bruce the noble and high-spirited traveller should stand 
upon the conspicuous pedestal it deserves, and therefore we may 
be more harsh than others, in criticising the endeavours of his 
biographer, but it is sorely to be lamented that in numerous 
instances he has permitted spirit to degenerate into vulgarity 
and that frequently, he has sacrificed propriety and decency of 
language to effect: instances of coarseness occur, strictly 
confined, however, to language, which we should be loath to 
admit into our Family Library, and which in a subsequent 
edition (for such it will reach) we recommend for revision. 

The British world was undoubtedly greatly to blame in their 
treatment of Bruce, but the fault was not only on their side. It 
was weak and unworthy to have rejected the story of a traveller 
because some jealous critics conceited of their feeble lights led 
the way in abusing him, but Bruce himself was an ungainly 
person. Prond, irritable and unbending, he quickly took the 
alarm at the first symptoms of incredulity, and haughtily 
abstained from setting those right who had made but one step 
in error, and who would have been but too happy to have 
retracted. Those very qualities which contributed to Bruce’s 
success in his hazardous expedition impeded him at home. 
Six-foot-four in bodily height, and with a corresponding altitude 
of spirit, gifted with all kinds of accomplishment, corporeal and 
intellectual, jealous of his honour, proud of his success, glorying 
in his ancestors, and not by any means esteeming himself least 
of his race, he was not a person to win his way where he was 
contemned, and that more particularly in the quarter where he 
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rashly deemed he had laid up immortal honour. Some idea of 
the tetiper in which he retutned from Abyssinia may be 
formed from the fact of his travelling to Rome immediately on 
kis arrival in Europe, to chastise an Italian Marquis who had 
presumed during his twelve years absence to marry his MARiA— 
the lady he had drank to at the source of the Nile, and the 
woman he had sighed for in the mountains of Abyssinia, his 
hope and spirit’s consolation when sinking under the simoom of the 
desert of Nubia, and whom he considered as betrothed to himself. 
The agreeable anecdote of his making a disbeliever of his travels 
swallow a raw beefsteak saying ‘eat that or fight me,’ simply 
proved his antagonist’s unwillingness to risk his life, and his own 
readiness to do so. His admirable reply to Single-Speech 
Hamilton, his cousin and friend, who said to him one day after 
dinner, “‘ now Bruce make us some of those drawings the people 
think you got Balugani the Italian artist to paint for you.” 
“‘ Gerard” replied Bruce very gravely, ‘* you made one fine speech, 
and the world doubted its being your own composition, but if 
you will stand up now here and make another speech as good, 
we shall believe it to have beén your own.” Such an answer set 
down one objector and proved the author's talent at repartee, 
but left the question of the drawings exactly where it was. 

On Bruce’s return, worn down with fatigue, beset ®ith the 
diseases of the desert and bearing about him all the marks of 
long and arduous travail, the world naturally expected some 
extraordinary narrative of his proceedings, and the savans and 
philosophical guid nuncs of the day eagerly crowded round the 
nouveau debarqué for his intelligence; he told them the most 
striking facts of his experience without softening them down 
or preparing the minds of his auditors, and they laughed 
incredulously. Such a reception was enough to drive the proud 
Scot into eternal silence, and for seventeen years he never 
attempted to publish a written account of his travels. This 
was a fatal mistake: his retreat seemed like the escape of a 
fainthearted impostor, another inventor of Formosa islands, and 
when at length his book did make its appearance, it appeared 
like the tardy bolstering up of an old story: every wretched 
scribbler was prepared to refute the elaborate Jie. Thus the 
book was condemned before it appeared ; it is painful to morti- 
fication even at this time of day, to hear that the copies of the 
history of Bruce’s arduous travels and singular discoveries, 
were sold in Dublin for waste paper almost immediately after 
their appearance. Such a fact coming to the ears of a traveller 
who had encountered the hardships.that Brace had, and in-the 
spirit of nobleness and patriotism'that was always uppermost in 
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his breast, were enough to break the heart of an ordinary man. 
Bruce was now getting into years, his gigantic form had be- 
come proportionately large, he lived in retirement on his estate at 
Kinnaird, amusing himself with astronomy, the perfecting of 
his drawings, and the management of his estate ; he frequently 
assumed the turban and the relics of his Eastern attire, and 
indulged in long fits of apparent contemplation, at which time he 
was probably reverting to the most stirring period of his life, 
the six years of Abyssinian adventures, during which every day 
had its event, when ,he was dwelling amidst scenes the 
commonest of which were too extraordinary to be credited in 
England, and when he was called upon almost every hour for 
some effort on the result of which his existence depended, and, 
what was far more to him, the honourable termination of his 
enterprise. These moods naturally astonished his neighbours 
who used to exclaim, when they observed him in these moods, 
“Kh! the Laird’s gaen daft.” 

Such was the course of Bruce’s life after his return ; and cer- 
tainly this plan of dealing with the public, was not the most 
politic, but Bruce disdained to manage the world which he 
was entitled to instruct, and for whose information he had gone 
through so fiery an ordeal. 

‘ There is surely nothing which, in the opinion of liberal men, can 
more degrade a country—nothing which, at the great table of the 
world, more deservedly places it * below the salt’—than its unreason- 
ably disbelieving an honourable man. A man’s opinions may be 
canvassed, his theories may be opposed, his arguments may be 
resisted ; but, without rhyme or reason, to disbelieve his statements, 
is at once to sever the band which holds society together! it destroys 
the allegiance which a well-disposed individual would willingly feel 
that he owes to public opinion ; it tells him that his only defensive 
weapon is contempt. ‘ Sir, you are no gentleman!’ exclaimed a 
passionate, irrational man.—‘ Sir, you are no judge !’, was the calm, 
contemptuous reply. 

‘ That a certain proportion of men are base, no one can deny, and 
Bruce, itis true, might have belonged to this number; yet in his 
favour, it ought to have been recollected, that there is no class of 
people who have less reason to exaggerate than those who in their 
travels describe the great features and phenomena of nature. In 
a crowded, populous, and civilized country, for our general welfare, 
the division of labour pervades all classes of society; and from the 
country squire to the countryman—from the head to the tail of every 
department of the state—from the man who wears silk stockings to 
the poor wretch who makes them—the attention of each of us is 
unavoidably tethered to an object of very small, insignificant dimen- 
sions. The whole country, it is most true, bears a high polish; but, 
like a mosaic tablet, it is composed of very minute parts, Living 
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under such circumstances, the natural tendency of our minds is to 
exaggerate the importance of the little objects which surround us ; 
but when a man like Bruce—hungry, thirsting, and weatherbeaten 
—has had no other companion than Nature herself, he most surely 
will feel no disposition to be deceitful—no cause nor reason to ex- 
aggerate; for, do what he will, his imperfect picture must always be 
too small. Who can describe the lightning as vividly as it flashes, or 
echo the thunder as loudly as it roars? Can any man describe the 
ocean from his inkhorn, or put into his pocket a picture of the 
world ? 

‘The scenes which Bruce witnessed—the real dangers which he 
encountered—the hardships he underwent—the fatigue he endured, 
required no exaggeration ; and as he was lying prostrate in the desert, 
fainting under the simoom, he could have had no feeling more just, 
than that it was out of his power to make any one feel by description 
the sensation under which he was suffering. However, though his 
drawing was imperfect, and its scale very diminutive, yet when he 
brought his picture to the civilized country, people all cried out that 
it was too large! But the real truth was, that it was not as large as 
life, but that the mind of his enemy, like the Vicar of Wakefield's 
fusty room, was too small to contain the picture—and as the Arabs 
who inhabit villages have a mortal hatred towards those wandering 
tribes who live in tents, so did the garret critics of the day feel 
jealous of the man whose tether was so much longer than their own : 
and as soon as Bruce’s work was published, he experienced most 
severely how completely party spirit, whether in religion, politics, or 
seience, destroys both the heart and the head. 

* His enemies, with pens in their hands, had impatiently waited for 
his book, like Shylock whetting his knife ; and it was no sooner pub- 
lished, than Bruce was deprived of what was actually dearest to his 
heart—his honour and his reputation. 

‘It was useless to stand against the storm which assailed him; it 
was impossible to resist the torrent which overwhelmed him. His 
volumes were universally disbelieved : and yet it may be most con- 
fidently stated, that Bruce’s travels do not contain one single state- 
ment which, according to our present knowledge of the world, can 
even be termed improbable. We do not allude to the corroboration 
which his statements have received from the writings of Jereme 
Lobo, Paez, Salt, Coffin, Pearce, Burckhardt, Brown, Clarke, 
Wittman, Belzoni, &c.; for, whether these men support or contra- 
dict, their evidence would be only, say ten to one, for him or against, 
him—which, after all, is no certainty—but we ‘‘ appeal unto Cesar,” 
we appeal to our present knowledge of the world upon which we 
live. 

‘ Bruce has stated that men eat raw flesh in Abyssinia: we know 
that men in other countries eat raw fish-blubber, and even eat each 
other ; we ourselves eat the flesh of oysters raw. LBruce’s statement, 
therefore, is not and never was improbable. 

‘ Bruce has given a picture of the profligacy of the Abyssinians, 
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which, from its disgusting features, we have purposely withheld (to a 
well-constituted mind po details are only disgusting) , yet it cam very 
easily be shown that if is not at all improbable. In northern coun- 
tries, a female possesses personal attractions at an age in which she 
is also endowed with mental accomplishments ; she has judgment as 
well as beauty, ballast as well as sail, and, like the orange-tree, she 
thus bears fruit and flowers on the same stem: but, in the precocious 
climate of Abyssinia, this is not the case ; and it surely need only be 
hinted, that there children of ten years of age are women, to explain 
what must be the sad effects of human passions working in such an 
uneducated, and, consequently, irrational state of society. There is 
no one of Bruce's assertions which may not, by similar reasoning, be 
supported ; but the public, instead of judging, at once condemned 
him ; his statements were only compared with the habits and customs 
of England—which, at that time, were as narrow and as harsh as 
the bed of the tyrant Procrustes; and because the scenes which 
Bruce described differed from those chez nous, they were most 
unreasonably and most unjustifiably discredited.'—p. 522-5. 


Such are the very natural sentiments of Major Head on this 
painful subject, he proceeds to enumerate the only real ob- 
jections that laid against Bruce’s book, and he certainly estimates 
them very fairly. 


* Nevertheless, in attentively reading the latest edition of Bruce’s 
Travels, it must be evident to every one that, in point of composition, 
the work has very great faults. Bruce had an immense quantity of 
information to give, but he wanted skill to impart it as it deserved : 
and certainly nothing can be worse than the arrangement of his 
materials. In his narrative, he hardly starts before we have him 
talking quite familiarly of people and of places known only to him- 
self ; himself perfectly at case and at home, he forgets that his reader 
is an utter stranger in the land. 

* He also forgot, or rather he seems never to have considered, that 
the generality of mankind were not as fond as himself of endeavour- 
ing to trace a dark, speculative question to its source. His theories 
which, whether right or wrong, are certainly ingenious, constantly 
break the thread of his narrative ; and, like his minute history ef all 
the Kings of Abyssinia supposed to have reigned from the time of 
Solomon to his day, they tire and wear out the patience of the reader. 
Yet these were evidently very favourite parts of his volumes: and, 
eager in detailing evidence and arguments which he conceived to be 
of great importance, he occasionally neglected his narrative, jumbled 
his facts and dates, and, from his notes having been made on separate 
slips of paper, he made a few very careless mistakes. For instance, 
the beautiful Welleta Selasse, long after she was poisoned, is dis- 
covered by the reader making love with Amha Yasous! Tecla 
Meriam, also, reappears some months after he had been drowned. 
Arkecho is described after the reader has left it; and the palace of 
Koscam, in which Bruce lived so long, is not described until he had 
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actually bidden adieu to Abyssinia. But Bruce's attention was evi- 
dently engrossed by great objects; and though his descriptions are 
often brilliant, and his sentiments always noble and manly, yet he 
cared comparatively little about certain parts of his narrative ; and in 
the enormous mass of notes and memoranda which he brought home 
with him, he arranged a very few of them in their wrong places. 
But his mistakes, excepting one, were harmless, and absolutely not 
worth notice, although to the critic they were, of course, gems of 
inestimable value. The only one which requires explanation is, that, 
in describing Gondar, he mentions the death of Balugani (his Italian 
draughtsman) before he mentions his journey to the sources of the 
Nile; and as Balugani died after this journey, Bruce’s enemies in 
general, and Salt in particular, have endeavoured at great length to 
prove that this error was deliberately intended to rob Balugani of the 
honour of having accompanied him to these fountains ; whereas, it 
being perfectly well known that Bruce engaged Balugani at a salary 
of thirty-five Roman crowns a-month, for the express purpose of 
accompanying him in his travels, it is not likely that he should have 
been jealous of his own servant, particularly as, if he had wished to 
have gone to Geesh without Balugani, he had only to have ordered 
him to remain at Gondar. But every trifling mistake which Bruce 
made was distorted, and construed into fraud and deeeit. His dates 
are occasionally wrong ; but in his notes, which he brought to Eng- 
land, they are often inserted in so trembling a hand, that it is but too 
evident they were written on a hed of sickness. Besides this, it 
must surely be known to every one that, when a man visits such 
immense countries as Bruce travelled across, his great difficulty is to 
overlook detail; for, like a hound, if once he puts his nose to the 
ground, he gets puzzled. No man attempts to conduct a trigono- 
metrical survey, and to fill it up, at the same time: if he is to deter- 
mine the grand features of the country, it is impossible that he can 
be very attentive to its detail: and if he is minute in his detail, he can 
have looked very little to the general character of the country ;—a 
man cannot study astronomy and botany at the same time.’ 
—p. 525-7. 


Every body remembers the witty sneer of Peter Pindar, 
which was a thousand times more efficient in propagating 
slander than even the heavy cannonading of Johnson. 

* Nor have I been where men (what loss, alas !) 
Kill half a cow and turn the rest to grass.’ 


This alludes to a well-known anecdote in Bruce, which, by 
way of specimen of the camel-swallowing and gnat-straining in- 
credulity of the world, we shall quote in his own words. 


‘Not long after our losing sight of the ruins of this ancient 
capital of Abyssinia,’ says Bruce, ‘ we overtook three travellers 
driving a cow before them; they had black goat-skins upon their 
shoulders, and lances and shielits in their hands, in other respects they 
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were but thinly clothed; they appeared to be soldiers. The cow did 
not seem to be fatted for killing, and it occurred to us all that it had 
been stolen. This, however, was not our business, nor was such an 
occurrence at all remarkable in a country so long engaged in war. 
We saw that our attendants attached themselves in a particular 
manner to the three soldiers that were driving the cow, and held a 
short conversation with them. Soon after, we arrived at the hither- 
most bank of the river, where I thought we were to pitch our tent. 
The drivers suddenly tripped up the cow, and gave the poor animal a 
very rude fall upon the ground, which was but the beginning of her 
sufferings. One of them sat across her neck, holding down her head 
by the horns, the other twisted the halter about her forefeet, while the 
third, who had a knife in his hand, to my very great surprise, in place 
of taking her by the throat, got astride upon her belly before her 
hind-legs, and gave her a very deep wound in the upper part of her 
buttock. 

‘ From the time I had seen them throw the beast upon the ground, 
I had rejoiced, thinking, that when three people were killing a cow, 
they must have agreed to sell part of her to us ; and I was much dis- 
appointed upon hearing the Abyssinians say, that we were to pass the 
river to the other side, and not encamp where | intended. Upon my 
proposing they should bargain for part of the cow, my men answered 
what they had already learned in conversation, that they were not then 
to kill her, that she was not wholly theirs, and that they could not sell 
her. ‘This awakened my curiosity; 1 let my people go forward, and 
staid myself, till I saw, with the utmost astonishment, twe pieces, 
thicker and longer than our ordinary beef steaks, cut out of the higher 
part of the buttock of the beast. How it was done I cannot possibly 
say, because judging the cow was to be kilied from the moment I saw 
the knife drawn, I was not anxious to view that catastrophe, which 
was by no means an object of curiosity: whatever way it was done, 
it surely was adroitly, and the two pieces were spread upon the outside 
of one of their shields. 

© One of them still continued holding the head, while the other two 
were busied in curing the wound. ‘This too was done not in an ordi- 
nary manner: the skin which had covered the flesh that was taken 
away was left entire, and flapped over the wound, and was fastened 
to the corresponding part by two or more small skewers, or pins. 
Whether they had put any thing under the skin, between that and the 
wounded flesh, I know not; but at the river side where they were, 
they had prepared a cataplasm of clay, with which they covered *the 
wound ; they then forced the animal to rise, and drove it on before 
them, to furnish them with a fuller meal when they should meet their 
companions in the evening.’—pp. 243—215. 


Upon this fact Bruce himself makes the following remafks :— 


‘ When first,’ says Bruce, ‘ I mentioned this in England, as one of 
the singularities which prevailed in this barbarous country, I was told 
by my friends it was not believed. I asked the reason of this disbelief, 
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and was answered, that people who had never been out of their own 
country, and others well acquainted with the manners of the world 
(for they had travelled as far as France), had agreed the thing was im- 
possible, and therefore it was so. My friends counselled me further, 
that as these men were infallible, and had each the leading of a circle, 
1 should by all means obliterate this from my journal, and not attempt 
to inculcate in the minds of my readers the belief of a thing, that men 
who had travelled pronounced to be impossible. They suggested to 
me, in the most friendly manner, how rudely a very learned and 
worthy traveller had been treated for daring to maintain that he had 
ate part of a lion, a story I have already taken notice of in my intro- 
duction. They said, that being convinced by these connoisseurs his 
having ate any part of a lion was impossible, he had abandoned this 
assertion altogether, and after only mentioned it in an appendix ; and 
this was the farthest I could possibly venture. Far from being a 
convert to such prudential reasons, I must for ever profess openly, 
that I think them unworthy of me. To represent as truth a thing I 
know to be a falsehood, not to avow a truth I ought to declare; the 
one is fraud, the other cowardice : I hope I am equally distant from 
them both; and I pledge myself never to retract the fact here ad- 
vanced, that the Abyssinians do feed in common upon live flesh, and 
that | myself have, for several years, been partaker of that dis- 
agreeable and beastly diet. On the contrary, I have no doubt, when 
time shall be given to read this history to an end, there will be very 
few, if they have candour enough to owa it, that will not be ashamed 
of ever having doubted.’—pp. 245—247. 

This fact against which the public of those days cried out 
with an acclamation of disbelief, was published, as is justly 
observed by Major Head, in point of time, just half way 
between the raising of the South Sea Bubbles and the Joint 
Stock Mania of 1825. 

At the present day there are few facts relating to distant im- 
perfectly known countries better authenticated than the one 
related in the preceding extracts. 

Dr. Clarke, examining an Abyssinian dean whom he found 
at Cairo on this and other subjects, was told that it was the 
practice of soldiers during their marauding expeditions to maim 
cows after this manner, taking slices from their bodies without 
putting them to death at the time ; and that during the banquets 
of the Abyssinians, raw meat, esteemed delicious through the 
country, is taken from an ox or a cow in such a state that the 
fibres are in motion, and that the attendants continue to cut 
slices till the animal dies. Jereme Lobo, who visited Abyssinia 
one hundred and fifty years before Bruce, and whose work 
Dr. Johnson himself translated, says that, “ When they 
want to feast a friend, they kill an ox and set immediately 
a quarter of him raw upon the table. Raw beef is their nicest 
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dish, and is eaten by them with the same appetite and pleasure 
as we eat the best partridges.” 

Captain Rudland, R, N., who accompanied Salt, says, “‘ The 
skin was only partly taken off, and a favourite slice of the flesh 
was brought immediately to table, the muscles of which con- 
tinued. to quiver till the whole was devoured.” 

Salt himself, who has absurdly joined Lord Valentia in 
depreciating Bruce, thus writes in the journal which he com- 
posed for Pearce, the English sailor, of” whom there is a full 
account in Fuller’s Trayels, which we noticed in our last number, 
and whose life is, we believe, about to be published :—“ A 
soldier, attached to the party, proposed cutting a shulade from 
one of the cows they were driving before them to satisfy the 
cravings of theirhunger. This term Mr. Pearce did not at first 
understand, but he was not long left in doubt on the subject, for 
the others having assented, they laid hold of the animal by the 
horns, threw it down, and proceeded without further ceremony 
to the operation. This consisted of cutting out two pieces of 
flesh from the buttock near the tail, which, together, Mr. Pearce 
supposed might weigh a pound. As soon as they had taken 
these away, they sewed up the wounds, plaistered them over with 
cow-dung, and drove the animal forward while they divided 
among their party the reeking steaks.” 

Mr. Coffin, Lord Valentia’s valet, who was left by him in 
Abyssinia, and who is now in England, has declared to the 
author of the life, that he has not only seen the operation per- 
formed, but that he has performed it himself, and that he did it 
at Cairo in the presence of an English nobleman of high 
character, whose name he referred to. 

Such is the testimony that may satisfy persons who are dis- 
posed to doubt, and there are many of the class of the old woman 
who listened with admiring credulity to all her sailor-boy told 
her of monsters, prodigies, -and mils Bong till he came to talk of 
the flying fish, when she stopt him as drawing too largely on her 

owers of belief, and attempting to impose on her understand- 
ing. For ourselves we never wanted all these and other con- 
firmations of Bruce’s truth. ‘‘ Honest man, though proud,” is 
wrilten on every page of his work , and more than this, his is ¢ 
book that all the powers of man could not have invented, and 
which would be far more marvellous as a forgery than asa 
narrative of real events. Major Head’s biography, however, 
cannot fail to have a favourable influence on the future fame 
and reputation of the noble and high-minded author ; and if the 
spirits of the departed are permitted to watch the proceedings 
of their fellow mortals yet resting on earth, sweet will be the 
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Art. XIII.—1. Three Lectures on the Rate of Wages, delivered before the 
University of Oxford, in Easter Term, 1880. With a Preface 
on the Causes and Remedies of the present Disturbances. By Nassau 
William Senior, of Magdalen College, a,m.; late Professor of 
Political Eeonomy.— 1850. 

2. Correspandence between the Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton and 
a Select Class of the Members of the London Mechanics Institution, 
formed for investigating the most efficient remedies for the present 
distress among the labouring classes in the United Kingdom; 
together with the Resolutions unanimously adopted by the Class. 
Also a Letter from the Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton to Dr. Birk- 
beck, President of the Institution: and his Answer—1830. 

3. The Life and History of Swing, the Kent Rick-burner. 
Written by himself.—1830. 


]F Noah and his family, wher they came out of the ark, had 

held a council upon the best way of providing themselves 
with the comforts of dry land, it wo have been a strange line 
of argument for one of the household to have pointed to the 
stock in trade which had escaped the deluge, and have said, 
“ This is a plough ; and by harnessing the clean beasts to it, 
you would do six times as much work as with a spade; there- 
fore break the plough, and take the spade. Your wife too has 
a spindle, with which she can spin so many threads an hour ; 
but I could show her a way, that would not spin half as much. 
Let us be machine-breakers ; and then we sliall all be com- 
fortable.” 

This would be such gross absurdity, that it is hardly prac- 
ticable to set about stating wherein the absurdity consists. 
It is like a man’s cutting off his legs, in order that he may have 
the pleasure of hopping upon crutches. Noah’s brief answer 
would be, that he worked to Aave; and that. the more he had, 
the better. The wildest enemy of machinery would never 
dream of executing such a principle in his own immediate con- 
cerns ; or of taking the worse instrument when he might take the 
better, for the simple pleasure of having more to do. The case, 
therefore, does not present a parallel to the existing question on 
the subject of machinery. 

Take, then, another state of mankind, as for instance Abra- 
ham’s; who had men-servants and women-seryants, and a 
steward to look after them. Now if the steward had proposed, 
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that the men should be set to dig instead of plough, and the 
women weave cloth with their fingers instead of using the best 
piece of loom-machinery the country was acquainted with, and 
that the reason for all this was, that without it there would be no 

ossibility of keeping them in employment,—the answer of Abra- 
om would be much the same as Noah’s, but with the addition, 
that if their work could be saved in one way, he would be answer- 
able for finding them work in some other ;—that if the women 
could make two pieces of cloth instead of one, his wife should 
wear two at once, or else wear one that by its beauty should 
take as much making as two. 

But if the steward was an obstinate person, and had an 
anti-machinery maggot in his head, he might reply, that if each 
servant could do twice as much as before, it was evident only 
half the number would be wanted, and therefore half must be 
either sold to the Midianites, or left to perish in the desert, 
which would be very hard upon the individuals. To which his 
master would reply, that if the gift of doing double work should 
fall on all of them at once as from the clouds, there might be 
some possibility of a part of them beimg an encumbrance ; but if 
there was any thing gradual in the operation, he, the master, would 
be answerable for work springing up for them as fast as they 
could find the means of doing it, and that not a hoof should be 
left behind in consequence of improvements in the method. And 
if the master, as there appears no reason to doubt, was fond of 
seeing every body satisfied about him, he would take an oppor- 
tunity of representing to his people and followers, that it would 
be hard if the improvements did not in some degree turn to the 
advantage of every one of them ;—that if there was more corn 
by ploughing than by digging, there must needs be better feed- 
ing for themselves, their wives, and their little ones ; and that if 
cloth was easier made and more abundant, it was scarcely 
possible that the result should not be that the children would 
come by three shirts a-year instead of two. There would be 
no doubt that a principal portion of the advantage would fall 
to the share of the rich master and his immediate relatives; but 
it would also be certain, that the servants down to the lowest 
would be better and not worse for the alteration, and that they 
would be unreasonable if they raised a hue-and-cry against the 
change. 

This then, if any body has thought worth while to follow it, 
appears to let into the whole secret of the good and evil of 
machinery. It is a good to every body, working classes in- 
cluded, if only it does not come so rapidly as to throw great 
masses of people out of employment, faster than the consequent 
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demand for hands in other branches can take them up. If 
the community in general by dint of machinery get a piece 
of cloth for six shillings instead of ten, they will to a certainty 
expend the four shillings in something else that they would not 
have expended it in before ;—unless it can be proved that they 
will throw it into the sea. If therefore there is a diminution 
of employment for cloth-makers to the amount of four shillings 
(which is undeniably the case), there is at the same time an 
increase of expenditure on some other arts and crafts to the 
same amount. But if other arts and crafts are affected ina like 
manner by machinery, each of these throws an increase of 
expenditure on some others, among which the craft of cloth-mak- 
ing will undoubtedly have a share. And if wages fall when 
employment is diminished, they rise when it is increased. 
So that provided only the introduction of machinery be gradual 
and general, there is an evident tendency towards a balance ; 
and though nobody can say that the balance shall be so com- 
plete as to leave every thing exactly as before, it is plain that 
the final alteration is the difference of the particular alter- 
ations, and not the sum. But all this time, there is a clear 
gain to the consumers at every step, of the whole amount of 
what is saved in each instance by machinery,—or what in the 
case of the cloth was represented by four shillings. So that 
while the effects upon the different operatives, in respect of 
their quantity of employment, go on balancing and counter- 
acting each other, and are in the end next to none at all,—the 
gains of the consumers (of whom the operatives make part) go 
on increasing and accumulating by every particular addition. 
Or to turn the subject the other side up, if machinery of all 
kinds in all places could be annihilated at once by an Act of 
Parliament or a thunderbolt, the quantity of employment for 
operatives would on the whole be just what it is now ; but the 
operatives would take their share, with every body else, of the 
consequences of cloth being made with fingers instead of with a 
loom. That is, they would wear just so much cloth, and of 
such quality, as could be made with fingers by the exertion of the 
same time and labour which make what they now wear from 
the loom; and the same in other things. And note further, 
that this includes only the home trade. But if ever foreign 
commerce should cease to be prohibited by Act of Parliament, 
then there must be taken into the account all the good things 
that might be obtained from foreigners in exchange for the pro- 
ducts of machinery, and the share which the operatives would 
have in these good things by dint of the increased employment 
which would be created by the demand for manufactured goods. 
VOL, x1v.— Westminster Review. o 
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The blunder therefore of desiring to put down machinery, is 
in the main and in the long run the same as the contemptible 
fallacy of restrictions upon trade, which is pressed upon the 
operatives by the supporters of the Corn Laws. The apparent 
gain made at every step of restriction either on trade or on 
machinery, is balanced by an equal loss to some other portion 
of the industrious classes somewhere else, and there is a clear 
unbalanced loss of the amount in question to the consumers 
in the aggregate besides. But the operatives are to be 
persuaded, that if John, Thomas, Richard, and Henry, get 
sixpence each, by at the same time taking twopence out of 
the pocket of each of the other three, John, Thomas, Richard, 
and Henry make a gain; and not only this, but they do 
so if John, Thomas, Richard and Henry in their quality 
of consumers, lose another sixpence among them every time 
besides. This is the sum and substance of the system that 
calls itself protection to trade. It is a plan to set every 
body to rob the rest, and count the plunder as a general 
gain. The subject, as relates to trade, has been examined at 
length ina former article*, under the illustration of the monkeys 
in Exeter Change who chose to feed out of each other’s pans ; 
where it was shown that the land monopoly is the great baboon 
of all, for whose benefit the lesser apes are persuaded to aid in 
keeping up the fraud. 

Machinery then, like the rain of heaven, is a present blessing 
to all concerned, provided it comes down by drops, and not 
by tons together; and any thing which prevents its free 
and expanded operation, has an effect of the same kind as 
would be produced if the rain could be collected into water- 
spouts. It remains therefore to be seen, what laws and human 
institutions have done towards securing the free diffusion of the 
advantages derivable from God’s gift of ingenuity to man. And 
here the first thing apparent in our own country is, that the 
aristocracy have made a law, that no use shall be derived from 
it at all. They have determined by Act of Parliament, that 
men may invent as many machines as they think proper, but 
shall not be allowed to sell the produce; or which comes to 
the same thing, shall not be allowed to sell for what is wanted 
in return. The whole misery about machinery,—every atom 
and fragment of suffering, alarm, and wretchedness directly 
or indirectly consequent thereon,—are the pure and necessary 
result of the gross fraud and half-witted idiotic cruelty perpe- 
trated by the majority of the landlords upon the rest of their 
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own order and of thecommunity. The compiler of this is a land- 
lord; he has a qualification for a county; but he is not such a 
dolt as to believe that he is gaining by the profligacy of the 
Corn Laws, even if he had no other objection to the fact. Like 
every body else, he has ben obliged to reduce his rents; but he 
did it with a stipulation, that they should be raised again on 
the removal of the Corn Laws. All rotten sheep are his to pay 
for; complaint and misery, the fit consequences of cruelty and 
injustice, are in every department both of the live stock and 
the dead. And in addition to this, he has to struggle with the 
impossibity of putting his children into any calling they can live 
by. His only hope is that what ‘ Swing’ leaves, the poor- 
rates may speedily swallow ; and if the operation be but quick 
and general, the result may be some comfort for his posterity. 
It isa hard case that there should be no hindering men from 
ruining others, except by their finding out that they have 
ruined themselves ; but if it is so, there is nothing to be done 
bat pray for the quickest completion of the process. 

It will probably be answered, that the distress just now is in the 
agricultural districts ; and how can it be shown that this would 
be helped by the removal of the Corn Laws? Easily ; as any per- 
son may see who has not a reason for blindness in his pocket. 
When the quantity of food procurable is limited by law, and the 
population has increased till it presses against this limit, there is 
no difficulty in seeing that the misery thus produced must extend 
itself to the agricultural population as well as others. Only 
a given quantity of agricultural labourers can be wanted to raise 
a given quantity of corn, and therefore, since all other employ- 
ments are equally circumscribed, the increase above the given 
quantity must be starved on the same principle that puppies 
are drowned ; and the starved puppies are what the landlords 
call superfluous population. They make a law that there shall 
not be food for more than a certain number, and therefore the 
rest shall be executed as superfluous. But if this is to be the 
case with dogs in general, it is clear that the agricultural breeds 
can have no prospect of escape. The plea that the sufferings 
of the agricultural labourers would be increased by the removal 
of the Corn Laws, is therefore only one of the juggleries by 
which those who have more cunning impose upon those who 
have less. It might not give instant relief, or there might even 
be an increase of pain on the commencement of the process, 
especially if gone about too precipitately ; as is the case in the 
cure of a broken leg. But the great cause of evil would be 
removed, without which there is no question but of the sufferer’s 
being left to die. The plea therefore is one of those —e 
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which no educated man puts forward with a grave countenance 
without having an interest in its success. 

But to the less educated classes,—to those who have not 
been in the habit of considering that to bolt straight forward 
is not always the way to get out of the bog,—it is quite reason- 
able and to be expected that the assertion that the miseries of the 
agricultural labourers come by the Corn Laws, should present 
considerable difficulties ; and they may even pronounce it at 
first sight ridiculous and absurd, in which opinion they will be 
encouraged by the horse-laughs of those among their betters 
who are driving them upon destruction. On the credit there- 
fore of some good-will shown towards the suffering classes 
here and elsewhere, the agricultural labourers in the dis- 
turbed districts—the men who are marching under the 
banner of ‘ Swing,’ if he Aas a banner—are invited to sit down 
under the first convenient hedge, and engage the best reader in 
their company to explain to them the following case. Suppose 
then a farmer,—or a farmer’s labourer, for they are both in the 
same plight,—has two sons and two daughters, which it is well 
known is about the number that, taking one with another, a 
married couple has. And suppose, as is evidently the fact, 
that there are a number of other people in the same circum- 
stances in the neighbourhood, and the hope and wish of the 
parents is, that the sons of one shall marry the daughters of 
another, and sit down in some honest calling to maintain 
themselves in godliness and decency as their fathers did. Now 
let us see, what chance they have for it. Fifteen years ago 
came the Corn Laws ; in other words, an Act to prevent the 
manufacturers from exchanging their work for corn with 
foreigners. And the farmers and farmer’s labourers crowed 
loud, and thought it was a fine thing for them ;—that is, fifteen 
years ago they crowed, but do they crow now? It shall be 
granted that when this unjust restriction on the manufacturers 
began, it was an advantage to the man whose trade it was to 
hold the plough. The quantity of land which was to grow corn 
in England was artificially increased ; and this made more farms 
to let, and more farmer’s labourers wanted to work upon them ; 
and therefore it was easier for the farmer and the farmer’s man 
to find employment for himself, and for his two sons and two 
daughters as they grew up upon his hands. There was 
increased room made for them to spread, at other people’s 
expense ; and therefore they went on merrily, and spread ac- 
cordingly. But this could not last for ever. Allow the fact to 
be, that one fourth more land in England was brought into 
cultivation by the Corn Laws. It is plain that it will be merry 
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times for ploughmen while they are breeding up to this mark ; 
but why are they to be merry when they have bred up to it? Is 
it the slightest consolation, comfort, or advantage to them, 
that they are now five hundred thousand poor starving devils, 
instead of being four? Or is it any comfort to the higher 
farmer who sees himself crushed out of all possibility of live- 
lihood by the competition of men for farms, that there are ten 
of them to bid against each other instead of eight? Impress 
therefore on yourselves, you whole regiment of Swing, that if 
the Corn Laws were a fraud upon other people, they were, like 
all other frauds, of short-lived advantage to the owner; and 
that you are now come to the time when, unless you can live 
upon the meat and drink of fifteen years ago, the roguery that 
directed the plan has at all events done you no good, whatever 
it may have done to any body else. : 

But you will say,—and it’s all right,—that this has only 
proved, that you are where you would have been before; and 
therefore you have only to be thankful for what you have had 
already. But hear more; there is a ‘bit to follow.’ See how 
the case would have stood with you, if there had never been 
Corn Laws at all. It may be quite true, that instead of five 
hundred thousand farmers and farmer’s labourers, there would 
only have been four ;—that is to say, there would only have 
been four hundred thousand of you that would have been 
farmers and farmer’s labourers; and the rest would have 
been somewhere else. And what is more, they would have 
been living merrily somewhere else, and every body would have 
been merry, and you would have been merry too; for it is 
nothing but the impossibility of finding employment for your 
two sons and two daughters, either in farming business or 
in any thing else, which drives you up in heaps to starve one 
another. If two thirds of the farmers sons could get comfortable 
situations although not farmers, it needs no extraordinary 
wisdom to see that the pressure of competition among farmers 
would speedily diminish, and farming become a good trade 
again for the remainder; and the same with farmer’s labour- 
ers. None of you have ever taken an oath that your two sons 
and two daughters shall be nothing but what their parents 
were. The labourer never had any objection to see one of his 
boys set up in a little shop, or another go creditably to sea in 
the employment of the merchant that buys his pork at Christ- 
mas ; or to have his daughters married to his neighbours sons 
as soon as they had succeeded in any of those callings. The 
farmer used to exult, when his landlord’s influence established 
one son upon the high stool in a merchant’s counting-house ; 
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for there were merchants in those days,—it was before the land- 
lords had spoilt all by their selfish tyranny. All these trades 
and callings,—that is to say, every branch of manufactures and 
commerce,—would have been brisk and flourishing. Our sailors 
would have been ‘ rampaging’ over the world ; and now they are 
dying in the streets, because the merchants have nothing to 
carry or bring home, and Indiamen flog them beyond endurance. 
An industrious man might have lived by his industry, though 
not perhaps in one given calling that should be fixed upon. 
It used to be so; and would have been so still, if England 
could have held her own against the invasion of the squirearchy. 
And to this we must come back ; or else go on in the present 
miserable state of things to the end of time. 

The question then is, how we are to come back. And here 
it may be agreed, that the change must not be all at once, for 
then it would create pressure on the agricultural labourers faster 
than the openings made in other ways could take it off. And 
heaven knows that the agricultural labourers, like all other 
labourers, are miserable enough. Nobody wants to diminish the 
sufferings of others by increasing theirs; but to get rid of the 
whole burthen of misery, which is breaking every body’s back 
for the use and benefit of those who never work at all. There- 
fore, as said before, it must be done gently. Nobody, for 
instance, could complain, if the mischief was as long in 
taking off as it was in laying on; and this, or something like 
it, would be done by taking off a shilling a year from all the 
rates on foreign corn till they were gone. But it would not be 
difficult to show, that a quicker course than this would be for the 
general good ; though this would be better than nothing, and is 
the very least that men in their senses should think of agreeing 
to accept. Get the mischief into a way of being ended some — 
time, and then take all other methods in aid that ingenuity can 
devise ; but do not let the man lie perishing with his broken 
leg without thinking of having it set, and cry “QO lord! 
O lord! why that would be a six weeks business at the 
least.” 

Once more then, the ‘deluded followers of Swing’ as the 
newspapers call them, are begged to sit down and give 
their serious attention to the assurance here given them, that 
however unlikely it may at first appear, the Corn Laws 
are the origin, cause, and maintenance, of their present suffer- 
ings, and that they have only to chuse between going on as they 
are for ever, or joining with the rest of their countrymen in a 
demand for the total removal by the quickest method that 
prudence shall direct. Itis not expected that they should find 
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this out at once; any more than men who have vastly greater 
opportunities of gaining knowledge have found things out at 
once. But what is requested of them is, that they will think 
of it, that they will attend to it, that they will turn it over in 
their minds, and see if it may not after all come under the 
proverb, that what looks the longest way about, is sometimes 
the nearest way home. Let them take it to the schoolmaster, 
let them discuss it at the blacksmith’s shop, let it be inquired 
into on Sundays at the bakehouse and in the church porch. 
And above all things get it to the little farmers and the great; 
let nobody fall into the error of believing it is a question in 
which only the paupers are concerned. A trial has been made 
of robbery, and it has only brought the farmers and farmer's 
labourers into a state of indescribable misery ; would it not be 
wise to try honesty, and see if it may not lead to better things ? 
Was there ever a piece of dishonesty yet, that by God’s just 
judgment did not in some way fall on the heads of the inventors 
inthe end? Make up your minds upon this point. See your 
way clearly through the wretched deception by which the land- 
lords have attempted to raise’ their own rents and send you to 
the poor-house. Burn no more haystacks, but join heartily with 
your countrymen of the manufacturing districts in a legal 
demand for the removal of the Corn Laws, which have ground 
you all to the dust together ; and you will be astonished to see 
what sort of people will be ready to take your part. Foreign 
trade has been prohibited ; call for its being opened. You are 
starving as itis; try whether you will be starved twice over, 
by the country’s having foreign trade. Make some inquiry 
too, into the sort of men who recommend this to you. Ask if 
they have any interest in deceiving you; or if they ever tried 
to deceive any body, whether they had an interest or not. 
Inquire too, whether they are inferior in education, or in the 
habit of finding out the reason of one thing from another thing, 
to those who take the other side. And if they are not, then let 
them have at least a hearing, and such confidence afterwards as 
you shal] think that they deserve. 

This is what may be said to the suffering classes. If there 
is any need to defend the saying it, the defence will not be far to 
seek. When men from some cause, no matter what, find them- 
selves at sea in the same bottom, and some urgent peril 
begins to press on the floating community; there are two 
courses for every man to take, who has ever pretended to addict 
himself to the study of sea-borne business. One is to go 
below ; and, if the danger be very pressing, to go to bed. 
The other is, to stand the peril out, quailing before no man’s 
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fears, crouching before no man’s folly, rising in loudness in 
support of reason in proportion as others may try to put it 
down, and braving the risk of being sent to make the land in 
a whale’s belly, sooner than yield an inch to the knavish lubbers 
that have brought us into the scrape. It is in this spirit, that 
new allies proceed to join the little company, who having leisure 
and education, are too proud to turn them against the public 
interests, and too wise to use them against their own. Not 
that the coincidence may be perfect ; or the agreement so com- 
wy: as not to leave room for friendly dispute in better times. 

ut it is quite sufficient for pulling at the same rope, till at all 
events the ship’s head is laid the right way, and something like 
a course is steering for bringing her into port. 

Suppose now, the peril were, a failure of provisions; and 
there the gallant ship was laid,—hove to, as the sea monsters 
call it,—with the crew, that is to say the vulgar hawlers, dying 
about the decks, and here and there a portly person engaged in 
calculating how many pieces a biscuit could be broken into, and 
whether the captain’s fowls could be reduced to five quarts of 
water in the place of six. Imagine such a scene, and estimate 
the boldness of the individual who should maintain, that 
all this might be well as an accessory, but the first thing was 
to turn the head towards some place where provisions grew ; 
and that no plea of the urgency of earlier relief, could atone 
for the procrastination of this only final chance of safety. Nor 
would the case be altered, even though it could be proved that 
the suffering would be temporarily increased by the efforts 
necessary for the process of deliverance. It has not pleased 
heaven to make remedies always luxuries, more particularly 
where the evils endured have been the consequences of men’s 
own misconduct. When the community has allowed itself so 
long to drift down the stream of folly, for the sake of the paltry 
baits held out to individual cupidity, it has no right to expect 
that the way back should be as easy as the going, and may 
thank its stars if ever it finds itself on safe ground again, either 
with or without the salvation of the individuals that led it into 
the mischief. 

There is no use in keeping back the truth. A particular 
class, the landed interest as they rejoice to style themselves, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the community that nothing could go 
well unless they had their way. How much of this was self- 
deception, heavenonly knows ; but if they succeeded in mak- 
ing fools of other people, there is no known reason why toa 
certain extent they should not have succeeded in the same way 
with themselves. At all events they had their way; and the 
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first thing they did, was to prohibit the exchange of the poor 
man’s industry for bread. Whether the manufacturers, if they 
had haply got the upper hand instead, would have laid a tax on 
home-grown corn, by way of increasing the quantity that 
should be bought with their goods from abroad, is what there 
has not been opportunity to try; but if they had, it would 
not have been one whit a more outrageous and barefaced wrong, 
amore wanton and reckless abuse of power, ora fouler and 
more degrading violence for a civilized society to submit to. If 
men under such an exertion of tyranny on the part of the 
manufacturing interest, had risen in masses and been put down 
by the sword and the executioner, it might be true enough that 
this evil was an inevitable consequence, and for that very 
reason there would be two evils instead of one to be reckoned 
for with the manufacturers whenever the day of justice should 
arrive. ‘There would be no use in tampering with such a rank 
oppression. It would be an ill which those who were given to 
bear, would bear; and those who were not, would not; and the 
end would be, either the timely retreat of the plunderers of 
society, or a waiting till public indignation had risen high 
enough to drive them from their hold. 

And it does not follow, that, if humanity was suffering under 
such an infliction from the manufacturers, the efforts by which 
it was put down would all be directed by the purest reasoning 
and the most exact statistics. The buccaneers of the society 
must make up their minds to take what might befall them. 
There would be no use in their crying out, that this starving 
wretch was out of the line of political economy, and that other 
was a bad practical philosopher. All these errors would be 
trifling peccadilloes, compared with the grand stalking wrong, 
that was at the bottom of the well or ill directed resistance of 
the community. Nothing can be more eminently typical of 
passive moderation, joined to considerable powers both of offence 
and defence, than a drove of oxen under the guidance of 
humanity and wisdom ; but let them be once goaded into mad- 
ness by the feeling of intolerable suffering, and it is no excuse 
for the authors of the mischief, that they will stick a peer of 
parliament as soon as the basest of their persecutors. The 
ignorant and the poor,—those who are ignorant because they 
are poor, and poor because they are ignorant, and whom laws 
have been passed to make both one and the other,—cannot be 
expected to reason like doctors in divinity, while suffering 
under evils the smallest of which would fill a gazette if it could 
by possibility happen to the authors of their pain ;—evils as 
distinctly referable in all their branches to the voluntary and 
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determined acts of those who are the causes of their infliction, as 
the sounds of a musical instrument are to the striking of the 
keys ;—evils which they have been told over and over, and will 
be told again tomorrow, and the day after that, exist simply 
because their betters would have it so, and because the por- 
tions of the higher classes who think they gain by wrong are 
more numerous, united, and active than those of the same 
classes who set themselves in opposition to it. It is no secret ; 
the members of the existing government avowedly hold office 
by the confession of the necessity for reform; and never in 
the history of mankind was reform so necessary, as in a 
country whose commercial policy is one continuous fraud 
upon the industrious classes, for the benefit of those whose 
trade and calling it is to live without working. If the labour- 
ing man eats bread, a payment is to be made for the mainte- 
nance of one portion of the aristocracy,—there’s no mistake, 
there can be no mistake,—the aristocracy ; though the receivers 
themselves are losing moreat one end than they are gaining at the 
other, with the possible exception of those who are born to the 
right of providing for their children out of the public purse. If he 
aspires to tea, he must pay for the ~—— of another portion 
somewhere else; and if he dreams of sugar, he must keep 
another; and to crown all, if liberation from any of these 
abuses is demanded for him, he is told plainly that there shall 
be no remission of the abuse unless he buys it at full value from 
the holder. He is the horse, the ass, the mule, who is to be 
saddled with every ‘splendid /azzarone’ that finds himself too 
lazy to walk. It is not enough that he is to abstain from his 
rich neighbour’s property, and even to defend it at the hazard 
of his life when called upon ; but this property is to be held im- 
perfect and but half conducive to the enjoyments of the owner, 
unless it can be employed to double itself out of the basket of 
the poor. If the world’s history were looked through, there 
would not—with the single exception of negro slavery—be 
found so glaring and huge an instance of the abuse of power 
and the general misery consequent on giving one selfish class 
the right of legislation for the rest, as is presented by the 
commercial policy of this most ill-used country. 

The puritans were fond of speculating, on what a man 
in their place of torment would do and say, if an offer were 
made to give him one more trial in the present world. All 
perdition comes, by not thinking of this in time. If Napoleon 
could have re-enacted the hundred days, what a different con- 
clusion would certainly have been come to. If the French 
ex-ministers could commence where Napoleon left them, how 
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carefully would they turn their path from leading to the Luxem- 
bourg. And when their successors shall have caused revolu- 
tion, with the cession of twice as much as would have satisfied 
if given, how willingly would they retrace their steps, if gods or 
men would give the faculty. So if. a whig ministry could begin 
again where it stands at /present, six months after a whelm- 
ing revolution has been brought on, how carefully would it eschew 
the debility, the tergiversation, which induced the mischief. 
All revolutions come by there being nobody who had sense to 
join the people, and give them half of what was the next day 
taken by violence. Does the English ministry believe, that the 
people will not have something in the end? And does it think 
that what would have satisfied them in November, will 
satisfy them in March? Or, perchance, does it wish to wait for 
a few more apparitions of the Sibyl with her books? The 
inference drawn by the people will only be, that the ministry is 
lying by to measure forces, and that consequently what they finally 
obtain, will be in exact proportion to the energy with which they 
make their feelings known. It is as true under one adminis- 
tration as under another, that * Never by any other means than 
the making the ruling few uneasy, can the oppressed many 
obtain a particle of relief.’* If there was a disposition to make 
an exception in the present case, it has been much enfeebled by 
procrastination. The people are intreated every where, to spare 
no effort, omit no exertion, which may make the Whigs ‘uneasy’ 
at the prospect of swerving from their promises. 

The conductors of the present work have of necessity a certain 
number of friends, who will demand to see their statement of the 
points on which the community ought to stand, as the im- 
moveable conditions of any confidence in, or support to, the pre- 
sent ministers. First, then, the immediate removal of the Six Acts ; 
and, either at once or by a small number of definite gradations, 
of all the taxes affecting newspapers and advertisements. If 
any vested interests present themselves in opposition, let them 
be told to thank heaven for having gone on so long in 
their iniquity, and to content themselves with at all events 
the smallest portion of gradation and delay. Let the pitiful 
amount received by the revenue from the wrong, be laid on any 
thing that can be seen, or felt, or heard, or tasted, or smelt. 
Let it be laid on our heads or on our heels, or on any thing that 
is between. But let us be rid of the gross scandal and open 
shame, of paying a tax for being blindfolded, in order to be 
afterwards led by the nose where the bear-leaders may please. 





* Bentham. 
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Let it be stated without passion or animosity, but with thedecision 
of men who rest on a geometrical proposition, that an admi- 
nistration which begins by representing the necessity of prevent~- 
ing the communication of men’s thoughts and wants, is one 
that may be submitted to, but never treated with. Secondly, a 
substantial alteration in the arrangement and extent of the 
elective franchise, with the protection of the Ballot to its 
general exercise. Thirdly, the contemporaneous removal of 
the Corn Laws and of the pretended protections given to manu- 
factures in return, by any gradations that shall assign a period 
for their entire termination ; and the maintaining of the revenue, 
if necessary, by a tax on property, with a just scale of rates 
increasing with the magnitude of the amount. In other words, 
let there be a tax that shall be paid once, even though accom- 
panied with some unpleasantnesses in the collection ; and not a 
tax that shall be paid ten times over in its consequences, in 
order that a certain number of individuals may have the pleasure 
of thinking they jockey each other in the shares. These points 
are what the Sibyl is advised to stand on now; and there are 
as many more, ready to be added, if she is obliged to call again. 

Of the publications at the head of this Article, the first is 
from a quarter in which the science of Political Economy— 
which is in truth only the science of not being cheated by our 
betters—is under obligations for an introduction to academical 
rank in the University of Oxford. It would be affectation, not 
to own the satisfaction felt at the close accordance between the 
contents of the Three Lectures, and the conclusions derived 
from a separate course of study as conducted in great part in 
the pages of this Review. Of the Lectures themselves, it is not 
easy to say anything so brief, as that they correspond to the 
Three Lectures on the Mercantile Theory of Wealth from the 
same quarter, which have been characterized as ‘ the ablest and 
most entertaining publication on a question of political economy, 
that has appeared since the time of Adam Smith.’ References 
in support of this character may be made to the cork-screw maker 
in page 47,—to the laced coats of our ancestors in page 53,— 
and to the impossibility of a man’s income not being spent, in 
page 54. This last is interesting, as it bears on the newest plan 
for the restoration of the late French dynasty, by the refusal of 
its partisans to spend their incomes. ‘ Quiécunque vii data, 
every man must spend his income [should there not have been 
added, or leave it for somebody else to spend?]; and the less he 
spends on himself, the more remains for the rest of the world.’ 

On part of Mr. M’Culloch’s celebrated examination, it is 
remarked, 
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‘ This reasoning assumes that the landlord, while resident in Ireland, 
himself personally devours all the cattle produced on his estates; for in 
no other supposition can there be the very same amount of commodities 
for the people of Ireland to subsist upon, whether their cattle are 
retained in Ireland or exported.’—p. 27. 


Without inquiring whose arguments might be contradicted by 
it, is not the real solution, that the cattle are bred because they 
can be exported, and would not be bred, or not to the same ex- 
tent, if they could not ? 

In the last page will be found the exposure of the fallacy, 
much wrought on at the present moment, that it would be a 
burthen on the country to disband soldiers, and a relief to take 
on more: Just as if the money saved by the disbandment, 
would not be employed in finding support for as many people 
somewhere else ; and the opposite. 

The Preface is the only part on which any serious alteration 
can be suggested. It is completely true, that ‘ the rate of 
wages depends on the extent of the fund for the maintenance of 
labourers, compared with the number of labourers to be maintained,’ 
The rate, therefore, may manifestly be affected at two different 
ends ; one by increasing or diminishing ‘ the extent of the fund,’ 
and the other by increasing or diminishing ‘the number of 
labourers.’ The Corn Laws are the great engine by which ‘the 
fund’ is voluntarily and artificially diminished ; and the objection 
to the Preface is, that, though it does not overlook the Corn 
Laws altogether, it does not put them into their due place. For 
instance, there is room for voting a point-blank amendment on 
the proposition that 


‘ The principal cause of the calamities that we are witnessing, has 
been the disturbance which the Poor Laws, as at present administered 
in the South of England, have created in the most extensive and the 
most important of all political relations, the relation between the 
employer and the labourer.’—p. vi. 


The principal cause is not in the Poor Laws, but the Corn 
Laws. If—to borrow from an illustration formerly employed*— 
a number of rats were caged up and supplied with a limited 
quantity of food, and encouraged to multiply till they starved 
each other by the subdivision of the allowance ; a disturbance in 
the mode of feeding,—in the poor laws of the rat community,— 
might be the proximate cause of a tremendous uproar; but there 
would be no doubt that the other, the shutting up, was the 
primary cause, and the cause on the removal of which the 
cessation of the evil would entirely depend. The greatest objec- 





* Art. on Free Trade, No. XXIII. 
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tion is therefore to be felt to the substitution of any palliatives for 
the removal of the primary cause. Let the primary cause be 
removed, or put in a course of gradual but certain extinction, 
and then palliate by as many ways as can be devised; but 
till this is done, all palliatives lie under the predicament of 
tending to the preservation of the leading evil. 

The palliative proposed at present, is to colonize; in other 
words, to force the people of England to breed, as is done by the 
negroes in some of the West Indian islands, for exportation. To 
which the direct answer is, that nobody has a mght to make 
laws which shall force the people of England to transport them- 
selves. They love their own country ; and will not have it made 
uninhabitable, to please the aristocracy. The plan of the landed 
aristocracy is this; that England shall have no more corn than 
they shall sell, and then the competition for it will ensure high 
prices; but to diminish the danger of resistance that might 
ensue, the people shall be taxed to pay for sending one another 
abroad. The transportation is to be the landlords valve; 
which shall prevent the machine from blowing up, but 
leave the owners as much pressure as without danger can be 
enjoyed. They will be content without ail the pressure, be- 
cause it is too dangerous; but they will have as much as with 
safety can be left. They have taken all they dare from the 
people by the Corn Laws; and now they come forward to say 
they want éwelve millions more, to pay for carrying them into 
transportation. They have made the country untenable; and 
now they want to tax the inhabitants, to carry them away. The 
English might be happy and increasing at home ; but it suits 
an overbearing order that they shall neither be happy nor in- 
creasing, and therefore they must pay twelve millions for being. 
carried abroad. This plan of Emigration, so long as it is not 
preceded by an arrangement for the extinction of the Corn Laws, 
is a thing to be resisted @ (outrance,—which means with tooth 
and nail. If once the people of England submit to it, they will 
be the landlords breeding cattle for ever and for ever. The 
manufacturing and commercial classes may give up all hope of 
breaking their chains ; and the country at large will settle down 
into one mass of slavery under the owners of the soil, hopeless 
because modified, and interminable because the oppressors have 
had the cunning to provide for the escape of what they would 
be unable to control. 

In this state of things it is impossible not to impress upon the 
manufacturing and commercial interests, the importance of 
seizing the opportunity when their oppressors are embarrassed 
with the consequences of their oppression in the South, to 
come forward with united voices for the removal of the great 
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national wrong. No man of common sense says, Because my 
enemy has his hands full, therefore I will wait till they are 
empty. Noman in the common concerns of life, attends to 
the puling representations of a plunderer, that it would be un- 
pleasant to him to be pressed just now, and therefore he hopes 
his pursuers will stay till it is more convenient to him. The 
master manufacturers are perfectly able to distinguish between 
the rights of property, and maintaining men in the power of 
taking other people’s property. The operatives also, instead 
of squabbling, like the rats, for wages which the masters are 
prevented by law from being able to give, will join the universal 
cry of ‘We will not keep the landed aristocracy.’ How is a 
master to pay wages, if the landed aristocracy make a law 
against the goods being exchanged for what is wanted in 
return? The landlords are aware of their danger, and will 
undoubtedly push the Emigration scheme with all their might, 
And if they succeed, they will have 


‘ Slipt the slave's collar on, and snapt the lock.’ 


The Correspondence and letters connected with the London 
Mechanics Institution, are open to the same objection of sub- 
stituting the proximate cause of the evil for the primary. They 
all dwell upon the means of diminishing the numbers in the 
cage, without adverting to the simple Act of Parliament by 
which the rats are caged at all. Thus when the President 
states that ‘ Excess of population, absolute and relative, is 
the occasion of our recent and immediate oppression,’ he states 
what is irresistible and true. But when he proceeds to say 
‘en excess the result of peace,’ he should have said ‘of the 
Corn Laws which followed upon the peace.’ The multitude, 
the rank and file, of the London Mechanics Institution are 
begged to sift this difference. It certainly is to be lamented, 
that a mass of well-meaning Mechanics in Southampton Build- 
ings should have unanimously -come to a determination ‘ that 
there do not appear to be any natural and unforced means of 
profitably increasing the demand for labour in the United King- 
dom to such an extent as to absorb the existing redundancy of 
the supply of labour, —and have overlooked the fact, that the 
landlords have prohibited labour from being exchanged for the 
only things for which there is a demand. _ 

Taxes, as they affect the labouring classes, _ be divided 
into those which will be ultimately shifted upont e employers, 
and which therefore produce only a temporary operation on the 
labourers, viz. during the time in which the shift 1s taking place, 
—and those which act, and are intended to act, as a pro- 
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hibition upon the exchange of labour in certain quarters where 
it would otherwise be effected. An instance of the first may 
be the tax on malt ; which will be a good to the labourers, only 
till their employers can find opportunity to screw them out of 
the amount by the reduction of their wages. It is not affirmed 
that this is not a good,—but that it is a fleeting good, and one 
of which the whole amount is never great. To represent it 
therefore as a great good to the labouring classes, would be a 
fraud ; and if the labouring classes have been led to accept it 
as a great good, they have been deceived. Two years might 
— be stated as the limit during which its operation may 
e sensible ;—on the principle that in the variations consequent 
on one revolution of the seasons, the greatest part of the 
advantage to the labourers will be in some shape or other 
screwed out of their wages, and that any thing that may be 
left the first year will be clean swept away in another. Of the 
other kind of taxes, the Corn Laws and other restrictions upon 
foreign trade are instances; and these fall on the labouring 
classes in the same way that the cage falls on the rats, and 
produce on them an effect whose magnitude exceeds beyond all 
proportion the positive amount of the taxation. The Resolutions 
therefore of the Mechanics are true of one species of taxation, 
and not the other. 
Last in the course of examination, comes the History of 
‘ Swing ;? an ominous name at this moment, though there was 
a time, the auto-biographer declares, when the Miss and Master 
Swings went to church with their hair pleasingly combed, 
like the family of any prime minister. The Life and History of 
Swing is a novel in the manner of Mrs. Hannah Moore’s Cheap 
Repository ; and like its predecessors, it is sometimes deficient 
in attention to probabilities, and accumulates on the head of the 
hero a greater number of remarkable events than ordinarily fall 
to the share of an individual. But something of this kind 
appears to be inseparable from the character of a hero; for he 
could hardly be a hero, of whom nothing could be told but 
what was common to mankind. The present hero was born of 
a small farmer, on the day on which Mr. Pitt became minister 
of England ; which makes his age about forty-seven. He was 
intended for college, but his elder brother dying, he took to his 
father’s business instead ; and, on the strength probably of his 
academical prepossessions, married the curate’s daughter. 
His landlord dies ; and is succeeded by an heir who has no care 
for Swing, and turns his farm into a fox-cover. On being re- 
monstrated with, the landlord replies, that every man can do 
what he pleases with his own. Upon which it may be ob- 
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served, that though landlords may do what they please with 
their own, it is extremely hard that they should do what they 
please with what is not their own; and particularly that they 
should prohibit other men from selling the produce of their 
labour, and thereby bring on the state of things which con- 
demns a discharged tenant to starve. Swing, however, starves 
as he needs must. He makes various efforts to escape, as the 
caged rats do in like circumstances ; and after selling his stock 
and cattle at a loss, to support his family, he tries to maintain 
himself by working as a gardener. 


‘ Up to this period I had never attended a political meeting in my 
life, nor took any part whatever in politics; I thought our laws and 
legislators too good to require alteration or change; and if I hated one 
thing more than another, it was Radicalism, the abettors of which I 
considered no better than rebels and revolutionists, who wanted to 
destroy our glorious constitution, and cause anarchy in thecountry. I 
began, however, now to think otherwise. I had seen all around me, 
my neighbours reduced from comfort to poverty, and from poverty to 
the poor-rates ; and as, in the greater number of cases, it had arisen 
from no fault of their own, it occurred to me that some change was 
necessary; as had England been governed as it ought, those things 
could never have taken place. Reflections of this sort determined me 
to attend the great meeting at Manchester, then about to be held, and 
I accordingly went there. Every thing passed quietly off until noon, 
when, to my horror and surprise, a charge was made by the military 
and yeomanry on the peaceable and unarmed multitude that were 
assembled, and 1, amongst others, was wounded by a sabre-cut in the 
arm. Bleeding profusely, and with my arm hanging useless by my 
side, 1 went into Manchester and got it dressed ; 1 was kept awake the 
entire night by the pain of my wound, but consoled myself with the re- 
flection that immediate and condign punishment would be inflicted on 
the lawless soldiery who had dared to massacre a.peaceable multitude 
assembled to petition Parliament. ‘‘ The King,” said I, ‘‘ will certainly 
send down a commission to have the monsters tried for their blood- 
thirsty outrage.” What was my astonishment and indignation, in 
ten days after, when I saw a letter from the Secretary of State, thank- 
ing in the King’s name, the military and magistrates, for massacring 
the people at Manchester.’ ; 

‘Ino longer wanted a proof that our country was sadly mis- 
governed,—that a great change was necessary,—and that the Re- 
formers were the only real friends of the people.’—p. 4. 


There are parts of this, that would do no discredit to De Foe. 
The unfortunate ex-collegian (if he can be called er who was 
never iv) gets well of his arm, but unhappily employs it in 
picking up a partridge, and finds himself once more at issue 
with his enemies. He goes the ordinary course, which all 
mankind must do who pick up partridges. He gets free after 
VOL. x1v.— Westminster Review. Pe 
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six months, and is just in time to meet a demand upon his 
garden for two years tithes. The tithes devour his cow ; and 
new claims of the same kind send him to be harnessed to the 
parish cart, that last scene where “ the envy of surrounding 
nations” are ground down into increased rents for the framers of 
the Corn Laws. In his wrath he writes a threatening letter, 
and signs it ‘Swing.’ The curate’s daughter dies, as she had 
better have done before, His children crawl under a stack for 
shelter,..aji¢ set: it on fire by accident; and the next morning 
finds the neighbourhood filled with charges against ‘ Swing.’ 
A publication of. this kind must have vast effect in carrying 
through a country the sense of wrong, and the eager desire to 
get rid of it. And the government must be of extraordinary 
mould, which at such a period engages itself in contests with 
the press at the instigation of political rivals, instead of apply- 
ing itself. to. the reduction of the causes of complaint. A 
Bourbon government made an aide-de-camp wait twenty minutes, 
while Paris was filled with strife; the rule of three will give 
the policy of waiting for three months. From the landlords there 
is little to expect. They will sacrifice all and every body, for 
the smallest chance of putting off the evil day. At present, 
they seem to look on the church as the first victim ; and there are 
only the fundholders to come next. If the revenues of the church 
are attacked to save the landlords, the man who holds funded 
property afterwards, deserves what he will get. Either this 
Polyphemus of the landed interest must be got the better of, or 
the only consolation left for any body will be to be eaten last. 





Ant. XIV.—Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson, pp. 154. 
Wilson. 12mo. 1830. 

ig would be a pity that poetry should be an exception to 

the great law of progression that obtains in human affairs ; 
and it is not. The machinery of a poem is not less sus- 
ceptible of improvement than the machinery of a cotton- 
mill; nor is there any better-reason why the one should 
retrograde from the days of Milton, than the other from those 
of Arkwright, Of course we do not mean that the cases are 
precisely parallel, but the difference is not so much in favour 
of the perfectibility of the cotton-mill as is often imagined. Man 
cannct be less progressive than his own works and contrivances ; 
in fact it is by his improvement that they are improved; and 
the mechanical arts are continually becoming superior to what 
they were, just because the men who are occupied in or about 
those arts have grown wiser than their predecessors, and have 
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the advantage of a clearer knowledge of principles, an experience 
more extended or more accurately recorded, and perhaps a 
stronger stimulus to invention. Their progressiveness is merely 
a consequence from, a sort of reflection of, the progressiveness 
of his nature ; but poetry is far nearer and dearer ; it is essential 
to that nature itself; it is part and parcel of his constitution ; 
and can only retrograde in the retrogradation of humanity. 

-There.i i ieus;-OF er of 
producing poetry; or in that of its enjoyment; neither the one ) 
nor the other is a supernatural gift bestowed capriciously nobody «4 
knows how, when, or why. Itmaybe a compound, but itis .¢» 
not incapable of analysis ; and although our detection of the 4 
component parts may not enable us to effect their combination at ¥ 
pleasure, it may yet guide us to many useful conclusions and 
well-grounded anticipations. The elements of poetry are universal. | 
The exercise of the organs of sight and sense stimulates man_ to | 
some degree of descriptive poetry ; wherever there is passion, | 
there is dramatic poetry ; wherever enthusiasm, there is lyric | 
poetry ; wherever reflection, there is metaphysical poetry. It \ 
is as widely diffused as the'electric fluid. It may be seen 
flashing out by fits and starts all the world over. The most 
oar ae talk poetry when they are in a state of excitement, 
the firmly-organized think and feel poetry with every breeze of 
sensation that sweeps over their weil-tuned nerves. There is 
an unfathomabie store of it in human nature; the species must 
fail before that can be exhausted ; the only question is, whether 
there be any reason why these permanent elements should not 
be wrought into their combined form, in the future, with a 
facility and power which bear some direct ratio to the progress of 
society. 

So far as poetry is dependent upon physical organization ; and 
doubtless it is to some extent so dependent ; there is no reason 
why it should deteriorate. Eyes and ears are organs which 
nature finishes off with very different gradations of excellence. 
Nervous systems vary from the finest degree of susceptibility 
down to the toughness of a coil of hempen cable. Poeta nascitur 
in a frame the most favourable to acute perception and intense 
enjoyment of the objects of sense; and it would be difficult to 
shew that poets are not, and will not continue to be, produced 
as excellent as they have been, and as frequently. Why, 
then, should not those species of poetry which may be termed 
its music and its painting, which spring from, and appeal to, 
our sense of the beautiful in form or colour and of harmonious 
modulation, abound as much as heretofore? He is no lover 
of nature who has any notion that the half of her loveliness 
p2 
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has ever yet been told. Descriptive poetry is the most ex- 
haustible ; but our coal mines will fail us much sooner. No 
man ever yet saw all the beauty of a landscape. He may have 
watched it from the rising to the setting sun, and through the 
twilight, and the moonlight, and the starlight, and all round the 
seasons, but he is deceived if he thinks then that it has nothing 
more for him. Indeed it is not he who ever will think so, but 
the man who drove down one day and back the next because 
he found the place so dull. The world has tired of descriptive 
poetry because it has been deluged with what was neither poetical 
nor descriptive. The world was quite right to be no longer 
tolerant of the repetition of conventional, traditionary, unfelt, 
and unmeaning phrases. But Cowper did not find the ground 
preoccupied. Bucolics, and Georgics, and Eclogues, and Pasto- 
rals, all made reverential room for his honest verses; and the 
shelf on which they took their stand is far from crowded. Nature 
will never cease to be poetical, nor society either. Spears and 
shields; gods, goddesses, and muses ; and all the old scenery 
and machinery may indeed wear out. That is of little con- 
sequence. The age of chivalry was but one, and poetry has 
many ages. The classical and romantic schools are both but 
sects of a religion which is universal. Even the fields which 
have been most frequently reaped will still bear harvests ; and 
rich ones too. Bards began with battles some thousands of 
years ago, and yet nobody ever wrote the Fight of Flodden field 
till it was indited by Scott, nor did any one anticipate Camp- 
bell’s glorious ballad of the battle of Hohenlinden. Genius is 
never anticipated. No wit ever complained that all the good 
things had been said; nor will any poet, to the world’s end, 
find that all worthy themes have been sung. Is not the French 
Revolution as good as the siege of Troy? And the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers on the shores of America, as that of the 
Trojan fugitives on the coast of Italy? The world has never 
been more disposed to make the want of a hero “ an uncommon 
want” than in these supposed unpoetical days on which we are 
fallen. And were they not provided, poetry might do without 
them. The old epics will gpa never be surpassed, any 
more than the old coats of mail; and for the same reason ; 
nobody wants the article; its object is accomplished by other 
means; they are become mere curiosities. A long story, with 
a plot to be ravelled and unravelled, and characters to be deve- 
loped, and descriptions to be introduced, and a great moral 
lesson at the end of it, is now always done, and best done, in 
prose. A large portion always was prose in fact, and necessarily 
so; but literary superstition kept up the old forms after every 
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body felt them intolerably wearisome and soporific, though few 
dared be so heretical as to say so, until the utilitarian spirit 
shewed itself eyen in poetical citinion, ond thon tha dail teres 
ended. _ This we take to be a reformation. We have left 
off singing what ought only to be said, but the singing is neither 
the less nor the worse on that account. Nor will it be. The 
great principle of human improvement is at work in poetry as 
well as every where else. What is it that is reforming our 
criminal jurisprudence? What is shedding its lights over 
legislation? What purifies religions? What makes all arts 
and sciences more available for human comfort and enjoyment ? 
Even that which will secure a succession of creations out of the 
unbounded and everlasting materials of poetry, our ever-growing 
acquaintance with the philoso hy of mind and of man, and the 
increasing facility with which that philosophy is applied. This 
is the essence of poetic power, and he who possesses it never 
need furbish up ancient armour, or go to the East Kehama- 
hunting or bulbul-catching. Poetry, like charity, begins at 
home. Poetry, like morality, is founded on the precept, know 
thyself. Poetry, like happiness, is In the human heart. Its 
inspiration is of that which is in man, and it will never fail 
because there are changes in costume and grouping. What is 
the vitality of the Itiad?—Character; nothing else. All the 
rest is only read either out of antiquarianism or of affectation. 
Why is Shakspeare the greatest of poets? Because he was one 
of the greatest of philosophers. We reason on the conduct of his 
characters with as little hesitation as if they were real living 
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human beings. Extent of observation, accuracy of thought, 


and depth of reflection, were the qualities which won the prize 
of sovereignty for his imagination, and the effect of these quali- 
ties was practically to anticipate, so far as was needful for his 
purposes, the mental philosophy of a future age. Metaphysics 
must be the stem of poetry for the plant to thrive; but if the 
stem flourishes we are not likely to be at a loss for leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. Now whatever theories may have come into 
fashion, and gone out of fashion, the real science of mind ad- 
vances with the progress of society like all other sciences. The 
poetry of the last forty years already shews symptoms of life in 
exact proportion as it is imbued with this science. There is 
least of it in the exotic legends of Southey, and the feudal 
romances of Scott. More of it, though in different ways, in 
Byron and Campbell. In Shelley there would have been more 
still, had he not devoted himself to unsound and mystical 


theories. Most of all in Coleridge and Wordsworth. They are 
all going or gone; but here is a little bo ughly and 
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unitedly metaphysical and poetical in its spirit as any of them ; 
and sorely shall we be disappointed in its author if it be not the 
precursor of a series of productions which shall beautifully illus- 
trate our speculations, and convincingly prove their soundness. 
Do not let our readers be alarmed. These poems are any 
thing but heavy ; anything but stiff and pedantic, except inone 
particular, which shall be noticed before we conclude; anything 
but cold and logical. They are graceful, very graceful ; they are 
animated, touching, and impassioned. And they are so, pre- 
cisely because they are philosgphical ; because they are not 
made up of metrical cant and conventional phraseology ; be- 
cause there is singerjty where the author writes from experience, 
and accuracy whether he writes from experience or observation ; 
and he only writes from experience or observation, because he 
has felt and thought, and learned to analyze thought and feel- 
ing; because his own mind is rich in poetical associations, and 
he has wisely been content with its riches ; and because, in his 


composition, he has not sought to construct an elaborate and 
. artificial harmony, but only to pour forth his thoughts in those 


expressive and simple melodies whose meaning, truth, and 
power, are the soonest recognized and the longest felt. 

The most important department in which metaphysical 
science has been a pioneer for poetry is in the analysis of 
particular states of mind; a work which is now performed 
with ease, power, and utility as much increased, as in the 
grosser dissections of the anatomical lecturer. Hence the poet, 
more fortunate than the physician, has provision made for an 
inexhaustible supply of subjects. A new world is discovered 
for him to conquer. The poets of antiquity rarely did more 
than incidentally touch this class of topics; the external 
world had not yet lost its freshness ; situations, and the outward 
expression of the thoughts, feelings and passions generated by 
those situations, were a province so much nearer at hand, and 
presented so much to be done and enjoyed, that they rested 
there content, like the two tribes and a half of Israel, who 
sought not to cross the narrow boundary that separated them 
from a better and richer country. Nor let them be blamed ; it 

ar? was for the_philosophers to be the first discoyerers and 
settlers, and for poetry afterwards to reap the advantage of 
their labours. This has only been done recently, or rather is 
only beginning to be done at all. Metaphysical systems and 
discussions in verse, there have been indeed, from Lucretius 
down to Akenside. But they have generally had just argu- 
ment enough to spoil the poetry, and just poetry enough to 
spoil the argument, They resembled paintings of the bones, 
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arteries, veins, and muscles; very bad as a substitute to the 
anatomist for the real substances in the human body, and still 
worse for the artist as the materials for a pleasant picture. 
Science, mental or physical, cannot be taught poetically ; but 
the power derived from science may be used poetically ; and 
metaphysics may do as much for the poet as anatomy has done 
for the painter,—in truth, more,—for the painter’s knowledge of 
the human frame does not furnish him with distinct subjects 
for the exercise of his art; we have just remarked the unfitness. 
The benefit which the painter derives is that of being able to 
delineate the external appearances of the living body with greater 
truth and effect./ And while the poet has an analogous advantage 
from mental science in the greater truth and effect of his 
delineations of external action, character, passion, and all that 
belongs to situation and grouping; he also finds in the 
phenomena exhibited in moral dissection (though not in the 
operation itself, in the application of the logical scalpel) some of 
the finest originals for his pictures; and they exist in infinite 
variety. 

Mr. Tennyson has some excellent specimens of this class. 
He seems to obtain entrance into a mind as he would make 
his way into a landscape; he climbs the pineal gland as if it 
were a hill in the centre of the scene; looks around on all 
objects with their varieties of form, their movements, their 
shades of colour, and their mutual relations and influences ; and 
forthwith produces as graphic a delineation in the one case as 
Wilson or Gainsborough could have done in the other, to the 
great enrichment of our gallery of intellectual scenery. In the 
“ Supposed Confessions of a second-rate sensitive mind not in 
unity with itself,” [pp. 31—42], there is an extraordinary com- 
bination of deep reflection, metaphysical analysis, picturesque} ‘ 
description, dramatic transition, and strong emotion. The 
author personates (he can personate anything he pleases from an 
angel to a ee) a timid sceptic, but who must evidently 
always remain such, and yet be miserable in his scepticism ; 
whose early associations, and whose sympathies, make religion 
a necessity to his heart; yet who has not lost his pride in the 
prowess of his youthful infidelity ; who is tossed hither and 
thither on the conflicting currents of feeling and doubt, without 
that vigorous intellectual decision which alone could “ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm,” until at last he disappears 
with an exclamation which remains on the ear like 

** the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 


Now without intruding any irreverent comparison or critical pro- 
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fanity we do honestly think this state of mind as good a subject 
for poetical description as even the shield of Achilles itself. 
Such topics are more in accordance with the spirit and intellect 
of the age than those about which poetry has been accustomed 
to be conversant ; their adoption will effectually redeem it from 
the reproach of being frivolous and enervating ; and of their 
affinity with the best pictorial qualities of poetry we have con- 
clusive evidence in this very composition. The delineations of 
the trustful infant, the praying mother, the dying lamb, are 
as good as anything of the kind can be; while those of the sup- 
posed author’s emotions as he gazes on “ Christians with 
happy countenances,” or stands by the Christian grave, or 
realizes again, with a mixture of self-admiration and self- 
reproach, “ the unsunned freshness of his strength,” when he 
“ went forth in quest of truth,” are of a higher order, and are 
more powerfully, though not less gracefully finished. 

Our author has the secret of the transmigration of the soul. 
He can cast his own spirit into any living thing, real or 
imaginary. Scarcely Vishnu himself becomes incarnate more 
easily, frequently, or perfectly. And there is singular refine- 
ment, as well as solid truth, in his impersonations, whether they 
be of inferior creatures or of such elemental beings as Syrens, 
[p. 148] as mermen [p. 24] and mermaidens [p. 27]. He does 
not merely assume their external shapes, and exhibit his own 
mind masquerading. He takes their senses, feelings, nerves, 
and brain, along with their names and local habitations ; still.it 
is himself in them, modified but not absorbed by their peculiar 
constitution and mode of being. In “ the merman” one seems 
to feel the principle of thought injected by a strong volition into 
the cranium of the finny worthy, and coming under all the in- 
fluences, as thinking principles do, of the physical organization 
to which it is for the timeallied : for a moment the identification 
is complete; and then a consciousness of contrast springs up 
between the reports of external objects brought to the mind by 
the senses and those which it has been accustomed to receive ; 
and this consciousness gives to the description a most poetical 
colouring : 

«© There would be neither moon nor star ; 

But the wave would make music above us afar— 

Low thunder and light in the magic night— 
Neither moon nor star. 

We would call aloud in the dreary dells, &c.”’ 

The Mermaid is beautifully discriminated, and most deli- 
cately drawn. She is the younger sister of Undine; or Undine 
herself before she had a soul. And the Syrens,—who could 
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resist these Sea Fairies, as the author prefers calling them ? 
We must introduce a fragment of their song, though it is 
barbarous to break such a piece of coral for a specimen : 


‘ Day and night to the billow the fountain calls ; 
Down shower the gamboling waterfalls 
From wandering over the lea ; 
They freshen the silvery-crimson shells, 
And thick with white bells the cloverhill swells 
High over the full-toned sea. 
Merrily carol the revelling gales 
Over the islands free : 
From the green seabanks the rose down-trails 
To the happy brimméd sea. 
Come hither, come hither, and be our lords, 
For merry brides are we : 
We will kiss sweet kisses, and speak sweet words. 
Oh listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
With pleasure and love and revelry ; 
Oh listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten, 
When the sharp clear twang of the golden chords 
Runs up the ridged sea. 
Ye will not find so happy a shore, 
Weary mariners, all the world o’er ; 
Oh! fly no more! 
Hearken ye, hearken ye, sorrow shall darken ye, 
Danger and trouble and toil, no more ; 
Whither away ? 
Drop the oar ; 
Hither away, 
Leap ashore ; 
Oh fly no more—no more. 
Whither away, whither away, whither away with the sail and the oar?” 
p- 151-2. 


The poet has here done, in the character of the Sea-Fairies, 
that which he has several times done in his own person, and 
always admirably ; he has created a scene out of the character, 
and made the feeling within generate an appropriate assem- 
blage of external objects. Every mood of the mind has its 
own outward world, or rather makes its own outward world. 
But it is not always, perhaps with sensitive and imagi- 
native minds it is seldom, that the external objects, and their 
qualities will be seen through the medium of congeniality. 
It is thus in L’Allegro and Il Penseroso; but Milton was 
a happy man; the visions of both those poems were seen 
with the eyes of happiness, the only difference being that 
the one depicts a state of light-hearted, and the other of 
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sober-minded enjoyment. There is not less truth, perhaps a 
more refined observation, in the opposite course which our 
author has taken in the two poems “ Nothing will die,” and 
“ All things will die.” The outward objects, at the com- 
mencement of each, are precisely the same; the states of mind, 
are in contrast; and each seizes with avidity on some appear- 
ance which is uncongenial with itself. He who thinks that 
nothing will die, yet looks with wondering, and almost wearied 
eye on the ever-flowing stream, &c. ; and he, who feels that all 
things must die, gazes mournfully on those same objects in the 
“* gayest, happiest attitude,” which his own fancy has uncon- 
sciously compelled them to assume. There is this difference, 
however, that the felicitous conviction, in the first poem, 
enables the mind to recover itself with a sort of elastic bound ; 
while in the second the external beauty and enjoyment, being 
at soe a variance with the tone of feeling, the mind after a 
melancholy recognition of their loveliness sinks into unmixed 
gloom, and surrounds itself with objects of deeper and darker 
shade. We shall be better understood by quoting the com- 
mencement of each. 


NOTHING WILL DIE. 


When will the stream be aweary of flowing 
Under my eye? 
When will the wind be aweary of blowing 
Over the sky? 
When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting ? 
When will the heart be aweary of beating ? 
And nature die? - 
Never, oh! never, nothing will die ; 
The stream flows, 
The wind blows; il 
The cloud fleets, 
The heart beats, 
Nothing will die.’-—p. 89. 


ALL THINGS WILL DIE. 
* Clearly the blue river chimes in its flowing 
Under my eye; 
Warmly and broadly the southwinds are blowing* 
Over the sky. 
One after another the white clouds are fleeting ; 
Every heart this May morning in joyance is beating 
Full merrily ; 
Yet all things must die. 
The stream will cease to flow ; 
The wind will cease to blow; 
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The clouds will cease to fleet, 
The heart will cease to beat 
For all things must die.’—p. 92. 


Both poems conclude nearly in the same terms, with the ex- 
ception of a discriminative epithet or two; but expressing in 
the one case an exulting joyousness, “ So let the wind 
range ;” and in the other a reckless and desperate gaiety, just 
as religion and infidelity sometimes approximate, in terms, to 
the inculcation of the same moral; and while the preacher of 
immortality cries ‘ rejoice evermore,” the expectant of annihi- 
lation shouts, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

“« Mariana” is, we are disposed to think, although there are 
several poems which rise up reproachfully in our recollection as 
we say so, altogether, the most perfect composition in the 
volume. The whole of this poem, of eighty-four lines, is gene- 
rated by the legitimate process of poetical creation, as that 
process is conducted in a philosophical mind, from a half 
sentence in Shakespeare. There is no mere amplification ; it 
is all production ; and production from that single germ. That 
must be a rich intellect, in which thoughts thus take root and 

row. Mariana, the forsaken betrothed of Angelo, is described 
in Measure for Measure, as living in seclusion at “ the moated 

range.” Mr. Tennyson knows the place well; the ruinous, 
old, lonely house, the neglected garden, the forlorn stagnation 
of the locality. 


‘ About a stonecast from the wall, 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, ° 
The clustered marishmosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silvergreen with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey.’—p. 16. 


And here it was, that the deserted one lingered day after day in 
that “ hope deferred which maketh the heart sick.” The 
dreariness of the abode and the surrounding scenery was nothing 
to her ; 
“ She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” ’"—ib. 


The poem takes us through the circuit of four-and-twenty hours 
of this dreary life. Through all the changes of the night and 
day she has but one feeling, the variation of which is only by 
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different degrees of acuteness and intensity in the misery it pro- 
duces ; and again and again we feel, before its repetition, the 
coming of the melancholy burthen, 


‘ And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, “‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.’—p. 17. 


The day, by its keener expectancy, was more harassing and 
agitating than the night; and by its sights and sounds, in that 
lonely piace, and under the strange interpretations of a morbid 
fancy and a breaking heart, did yet more “ confound her 
. sense.” Her deserted parents, the greyheaded domestics that 
i had nursed her infancy in her father’s house, seemed to be there ; 
she recognized them, and what would they with her ? 


‘ Old faces glimmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without.’—ib. 


Again the hour passed at which Angelo used to arrive ; again 
the evening is come when he used to be there, where he never 
would be again; the bright sunshiny evening, blazing and 
fading ; and 





‘ —most she loathed the hour 
When the thickmoted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Downsloped was westering in his bower. 
Then said she, “‘ I am very dreary, 
He will not come,” she said ; 
She wept, “ 1 am aweary, aweary, 
Oh God, that I were dead !” ’—p. 18. 


A considerable number of the poems are amatory ; they are 
the expression not of heartless sensuality, nor of a sickly re- 
finement, nor of fantastic devotion, but of manly love ; and they 
illustrate the philosophy of the passion while they exhibit the 
various phases of its existence, and embody its power. An 
arrangement of them might be made which should depict the 
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whole history of passion from its birth to its apotheosis, or its 
death. We have even 


THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 


‘ His eyes in eclipse, 
Palecold his lips, 
The light of his hopes unfed, 
Mute his tongue, 
His bow unstrung 
With the tears he hath shed, 
Backward drooping his graceful head, 
’ Love is dead : 
His last arrow is sped ; 
He hath not another dart ; 
Go—carry him to his dark deathbed ; 
Bury him in the cold cold heart— 
Love is dead. 


Had we space we should discuss this topic. It is of incal- 
culable importance to society. Upon what love is, depends 
what woman is, and upon what woman is, depends what the 
world is, both in the present and the future. There is nota 
greater moral necessity in England than that of a reformation 
in female education. The boy is a son; the youth is a lover; 
and the man who thinks lightly of the elevation of character and 
the extension of happiness which woman’s influence is capable 
of producing, and ought to be directed to the production of, in 
society, is neither the wisest of philosophers nor the best of 

atriots. How long will it be before we shall have read to 
etter purpose the eloquent lessons, and the yet more eloquent 
history, of that gifted and glorious being, Mary Wollstone- 
craft ? 

Mr. Tennyson sketches females as well as ever did Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. His portraits are delicate, his likenesses 
(we will answer for them) perfect, and they have life, character, 
and individuality. They are nicely assorted also to all the 
different gradations of emotion and passion which are expressed 
in common with the descriptions of them. There is an 
appropriate object for every shade of feeling, from the light 
touch of a passing admiration, to the triumphant madness of 
soul and sense, or the deep and everlasting anguish of survivor- 
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ilian is the heroine of the first stage : 
‘ Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
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Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 

She ’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian.’—p. 3. 


Madeline indicates that another degree has been taken in the 
freemasonry of love, “ smiling frowning evermore.”—[p. 22]. 
And so we are conducted, through various gradations, to 
Isabel, “ the stately flower of female fortitude, and perfect 
wifehood,” to the intense and splendid passion of “ Hero,” 
and to the deep pathos of the ballad and dirge of “ Oriana.” 
‘ We had noted many other passages for extract or remark, 
but our limits are prescribed and almost arrived at. We should 
also have illustrated the felicitous effect often produced by the 
iteration of a word or sentence so posited that it conveys a 
different meaning or shade of meaning, excites a varied kind of 
emotion, and is involuntarily uttered in a different tone. There 
are many beautiful instances of this kind. In the ballad of 
Oriana, and in the songs, repetition, with a slight variation of 
epithet, is also gpa with great power. Rousseau’s air des 
trois notes is only a curiosity; Mr. Tennyson has made some 
very touching, and some very animating melodies, of little more 
than that number of words. He is a master of musical com- 
binations. His songs set themselves, and generate their own 
tunes, as all songs do which are good for anything; but they 
are not many. Perhaps our author is only surpassed, among Fa 
recent poets, by Coleridge, in the harmony of his versification. 
It would also have been pleasant to have transcribed and 
analyzed such pictures as those of the Dying Swan, the 
Sleeping Beauty, Adeline, &c.; and to have shewn how the 
author can breathe his own spirit into_unconscious things, 
making them instinct with life and feeling, One stanza of an 
autumnal song may intimate to some readers the facility and 
grace with which he identifies himself with nature, 


‘A spirit haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 
To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks ; 
Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers : 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
“Heavily hangs the tigerlily.’—p. 67. 
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We must protest against the irregularities of measure, and the 
use of antiquated words and obsolete pronunciation, in which 
our author indulges so freely. He exposes himself thereby to 
the charge, and we think not unfairly, of indolence and _affect- 
ation, There are few variations of effect which a skilful artist 
cannot produce, if he will but take the pains,—without deviating 
from that regularity of measure which is one of the original 
elements of poetical enjoyment ; made so by the tendency of the 
human frame to periodical movements; and the continued 
sacrifice of which is but ill compensated to the disappointed ear 
by any occasional, and not otherwise attainable correspondence 
between the movement of a verse and the sense which it is in- 
tended to convey. Nor certainly is any thing gained by a 
song’s being studded with words which to most readers may 
— a glossary. 

r. Tennyson has the propensity which Shelley had, to use a 
word or two which young ladies of the present day are not 
accustomed to read or sing in the parlour; in singing, we believe, 
the toleration is greater than in reading or conversation ; sen- 
tences, avoiding the words, but meaning much worse, are not 
generally proscribed. 

That these poems will have a very rapid and extensive popu- 








larity we do not anticipate. Their very ogee will prevent 


their being generally appreciated for a time. But that time 
will come, we hope, to a not far distant end. They demonstrate 
the possession of powers, to the future direction of which we 


look with some anxiety. A genuine poet has deep responsibilities 
to his country and the world to the preseuand_funiTe genera 
tions, to a He, of all men, should have distinct 
and worthy objects before him, and consecrate himself _to their 
promotion. It is thus that he best_consults the glory of his 


art, and his own lasting fame. Mr. Tennyson has a dangerous 








quality in that facility of impersonation on which we have 
remarked, and by which he enters so thoroughly into the most 
strange and wayward idiosyncrasies of other men. It must 
not degrade him into a poetical harlequin. He has higher work 
to do than that of disporting himself amongst ‘‘ mystics” and 
“ flowing philosophers.” He knows that “ the poet’s mind is 
holy ground ;” he knows that the poet’s portion is to be 
‘ Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of Tove ;’ 

he has shewn, in the lines from which we quote, his own just 
conception of the grandeur of a poet’s destiny; and we look to 
him for its fulfilment. It is not for such men to sink into mere 
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verse-makers for the amusement of themselves or others. They 
can influence the associations of unnumbered minds; they can 
command the sympathies of unnumbered hearts: they can 
disseminate principles ; they can give those principles power 
over men’s imaginations; they can excite ina good cause the 
sustained enthusiasm that is sure to conquer; they can blast 
the laurels of the tyrants, and hallow the memories of the mar- 
tyrs of patriotism ; they can act with a force, the extent of 
which it is difficult to estimate, upon national feelings and 
character, and consequently upon national happiness. If our 
estimate of Mr. Tennyson be correct, he too is a poet ; and many 
years hence may be read his juvenile description of that 
character with the proud consciousness that it has become the 
description and history of his own work : 


‘So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Though one did fling the fire, 
Heaven flowed upon the soul in many dreams 


Of high desire. 


Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like a great garden showed, 
And through the wreaths of floating dark upcurled, 
Rare sunrise flowed. 


And Freedom reared in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow.’—p. 84. 





Art. XV.—Basil Barrington and his Friends. 3 vols. small 8vo. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 1830. 


MuE writers of this century have made the discovery that 

verse is not necessary to poetry, and that satire may be as 
well written in prose as in measure. In the classification of 
literature, the novel of the present day ought to be placed 
under the same head as the ancient satire: it is in fact com- 
pounded of the ancient epopeeia and the satire. The con- 
tinuous story springs from the epic ; the strain of the remarks 
and the spirit m which the novel is conceived are eminently 
satirical. The ancients had not the novel, they could not have 
had the modern novel; the smallness of their societies would 
have made it libellous, while it would have deprived it of all 
interest. The Greeks lived in public, and it was impossible to 
carry news of one rank to another. The speeches of their 
orators occupied this place in the catalogue of literary pastimes. 

If the author of “ Barrington and his Friends” had lived fifty 
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— ago, he would have written in slashing verse; he would 
ave put all he had to say into three satires of two hundred lines 
each, instead of three volumes of three hundred pages. His 
first satire or moral epistle would have been entitled Mammon, 
his next Fashion, his next Law. Under Mammon he would 
have discoursed on the venality of the age, and the influence of 
wealth ; under Fashion, of the various forms of folly, which 
mark the present day ; under Law, of the abuses of justice, the 
resources of chicanery, the rigours of the British code, as they 
are dealt upon the poor and uninfluential. Such, in fact, is the 
argument of “ Barrington and his Friends.” 

Basil Barrington is a man of sanguine temperament, elegant 
tastes, extravagant habits, small fortune, and a wife. When he 
calculates, he sees every thing through the medium of his hopes, 
and consequently makes miserable mistakes, is disappointed, and 
then rails at the world. He neglects the applications that are 
made to him, and then is surprised that he is pursued ; damns his 
creditors, and then wonders that he should be arrested. When 
he shews how the ruins of his fortune may be husbanded, 
and how he, by labour, industry and talent may achieve certaia 
great ends, pay his debts, re-establish his family and fortune, 
he is astonished that he is not believed; his creditors cry 
“ sheer humbug ;” and he raves against the cruelty and selfish- 
ness of the hard-hearted world. Such a character keeps no 
receipts, he consequently swears that he pays his bills twice 
over, he looks at no accounts, and consequently considers him- 
self entitled to abuse the roguery of tradespeople. He dis- 
charges his porter, a lazy fellow (as all porters are ex officio, for 
under the pretence of not sleeping at night, they sleep all 
day) because the said porter had been sulky when his master 
went to gaol; as if a creature of beef and beer could serve with 
alacrity, in a family disgraced by the incarceration of its head ; 
this man makes a claim against him for postage, which Mr. 
Barrington refuses to pay: at a critical moment of his fortunes 
he is consequently arrested for the amount, as he might have 
expected ; and is considerably advanced thereby on the road to 
ruin. On another occasion he picks up a wounded person in 
the night, on the road to Camden Town, where he has selected 
a retreat from his creditors ; he calls up a surgeon, and engages 
to pay him for attendance. The surgeon brings in a bill, it is 
never looked at, it is egregiously exorbitant ; no matter, appli- 
cation is made for payment through an attorney, proceedings 
are commenced, and Basil is arrested in the cause Snooks y, 
Barrington, and taken to a Lock-up House, while he is running 
to a physician to save the life of his wife. While he is con- 
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fined in the Bench, his child falls ill, his young wife watches it 
till her own health is ruined. More than once, the bailiff enters 
his doors while either he or some part of his family are in the 
last stage of sickness, and he is on one occasion forced from his 
home without leaving the means of procuring a meal for his 
children. All ihis wretchedness is mixed up, as it frequently is 
in life, with remains of splendour, high connexions, and nume- 
rous fashionable acquaintance, who, however, do not give them- 
selves the trouble of avoiding or denying their former associates. 

Such is the picture of the careless sanguine man of taste: it 
is worked up in the novel hastily, but somewhat brilliantly ; 
effect alone has been aimed at, but effect is produced. We 
could have wished that the author of Basil Barrington the 
projector, had taken for a model the perfect tale of Basil Law 
the procrastinator, by Miss Edgeworth, and he might have pro- 
duced a work for time, instead of for the season. If he would 
take our advice he would abridge his own work, cut out all that 
relates to Mr. Manson the owner of the Apollachee gold mines, 
of North America, and to Mr. Moore the madman and misan- 
thrope, and digest the remainder, in a calm and sober history of 
the miseries of bad calculation and a sanguine disposition. 
The elder brother, Sir John Barrington, will also bear cutting 
down, although a well-conceived and well-supported charac- 
ter; the Bassetvilles must be wholly omitted, and the High- 
boroughs more sparingly used. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Northerley is a 
character peculiar to our high degree of civilization, and must be 
carefully preserved. Basil himself, and his poor wife Florianne, are 
simply to be sobered in the expression of their feelings; and 
their bishop uncle, who refuses assistance out of too much regard, 
and the wealthy baronet Trevanion, who has just succeeded to 
too large and too encumbered a property, to lend money to the 
friend he dines with, must be carefully retained im a diminished 
form. The bishop may demonstrate his utter selfishness with- 
out preaching anentire sermon. It is true, that ‘* Basil Barring- 
ton and his Friends” would thus occupy but one volume instead 
of three ; but, if in these cases it is common for merit to vary 
inversely as diffuseness, what then ? 

There is much truth in the author's pictures of life: and where 
he errs it is not because he takes a false view of his subject, but 
because he falls into the style of exaggeration and high colour- 
ing so common at the present day. It is complained of our school 
of painting, that nothing is finished, and that those productions 
which are esteemed the most elaborate, appear to foreigners to 
want care; that though they have some ot the force incident to 
rapid execution they have all its inaccuracy and carelessness, 
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Something of this may be advanced against our literature; 
effect is the only thing considered, and that we fear chiefly 
because effect bears a high price in the market; the novels 
are made to be sold—tlike the razors. Money is the universal 
stimulus ; but with such a motive high efforts in literature are 
scarcely to be expected until the taste and the intelligence 
of the reading world shall be vastly increased; advances, 
however, to that desirable goal are made every day, and inthe 
interim we are content to wait. Unluckily the influence of 
money is felt in another direction—by the power of money 
expended in advertisements and puffery, a sale of trash is forced 
upon the public which if left to itself has already intelligence 
enough to make a better selection. This however is an evil 
whick is curing itself: the extravagant rivalry in the art of 
puffing kept up by different London houses has begun to open 
the eyes of the simplest of newspaper readers: the cheats have 
exposed each other, every thing cannot be superlatively excel- 
lent. A final and fatal blow would be given to this and much 
kindred imposition by the repealing of the different newspaper 
taxes; when every body might puff, it would be worth no 
man’s while; puffery at present is only one of the forms in 
which the influence of wealth is exhibited. It comes under 
the same genus with Mr. Rothschild’s splendid parties which 
are graced by all that considers itself superexcellent in the 
country. This topic is the frequent subject of Basil Barring- 
ton’s eloquence, and our readers may see in the following 
extract how the pennyless and the extravagant view this worship 
of Mammon. 


*« « The whole affairs and goings-on of this world,” he exclaimed, 
** are but a system of arithmetic, a calculation of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. From the begyar on the highway, up to the monarch on 
his throne, all mankind are mercenary. Directly, or indirectly, the 
suffrages of all may be bought and sold. Take from the darkest 
dungeons of the city a wretch, whose feast culpable propensity is that 
of sordid avarice, endow him but with ample wealth, and iet him 
not offend against the oulward rules and observances of society, it is 
enough,—henceforth he will be received by all ranks with welcome 
and approval. Nay, he may live all the while in a half-ruinous 
abode, with darkened windows, and boast openly of his own abject 
parsimony. He buys their sanction and their suffrages, without 
putting himself to the expense even of a single guinea. The pro- 
found respect entertained by them for wealth, in which they do not 
participate, effects the bargain! ‘Take from behind the scenes of 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden,—nay, take from the lobby a mer- 
cenary aventuriére, let her arrive, in the course of her own trade, at 
the posession of what is in England styled a durge fortune, and 
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henceforth the same pious matron, who (stepping along the carpet 
laid from the hall of her mansion in Portman-Square to the carriage) 
would cry ‘ Foh!’ at the idea of compassion for the poor forsaken 
victim of seduction shivering in the streets, will receive the visits of 
the more fortunate and more prudent prostitute with grovelling 
homage and thanks for the high honour thus conferred ! 

* « What are the bonds which a sincere devotion to the worship of 
Mammon will not dissolve? And by whom is this worship not 
preferred to allother duties? Lives there one individual, possessed 
of wealth,. in this populous world, of whom it could be with certainty 
predicted, that, were he assured of his most intimate friend being at 
the point of death, he would sacrifice one-fourth, nay, one tithe of 
his own tempora! possessions, if, by so doing, he could avert that 
catastrophe? Such individuals may exist; but in regard to nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand, I could swear to the 
conclusion, that they would grasp eagerly at their money-bags, and 
leave the victim to his fate! It is a world of which the due know- 
ledge comes ever too late,—for experience, on which alone know- 
ledge can be founded, brings with it a disgust, ay, an abhorrence of 
life ; so that henceforth, the sun no more shines unclouded,—never 
more can we cherish the day-dreams of youth; the currents of 
thought, once clear and sparkling, are defiled by poisonous and inse- 
parable alloy. Only the weak, inexperienced fool is a philanthropist, 
yet fora short space fortunate in his delusion. He sees not the drawn 
swords that, on the first approach of poverty, would be raised 
against him. Experience, however, comes at last, and he is aware, 
but not till it is too late, that what is called civilized society is a state 
of warfare ; then he drags out the remainder of his days either in 
apathy or frenzied discontent, and dies—a misanthrope.” ’—vol. 1. 
p- 96-9. 


The only further specimen we have the space to comprise in 
our notice of Basil Barrington, is an illustration of the law of 
debtor and creditor, by which for a debt of a few pounds con- 
tracted with the free will of both parties, a citizen may be torn 
from his family, agonized in spirit, ruined in character, fortune, 
and expectations. Arrest for debt is frequently to the debtor a 
far more severe punishment than transportation for life is to the 
sheep-stealer or house-breaker. 

« About half-past ten o'clock that night, Florianne’s delirium, which, 
after a three hours’ paroxysm, had subsided into low stupor, again 
broke out vehemently. Her ghastly visage was now coloured by 
the deepest crimson ; her eyes glared, and her screams seemed to re- 
verberate through the miserable habitations of Barrington’s neighbour- 
hood. By daily experience, he knew that he could reach Stanfield 
Place in about ten minutes ; and he therefore set off instantly in quest 
of Doctor Fraser ; but had scarcely rushed forward eight or ten steps, 
ere his arm was gently but forcibly seized, (suaviter in modo, sed 
fortiter in re.) 
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« « Out, d——d scoundrel !” exclaimed Barrington. 

« «« Nay, no offence, Sir!” said the assailant very calmly, ‘‘ you are 
in a hurry, but I only wished to know if you can inform me where 
Mr. Basil Barrington lives in this here street ?” 

‘ To this question, with all the bonhommie imaginable, our hero 
replied— 

« «© Yes, to be sure I can; my name is Barrington ;—what do you 
want?” For, in his simplicity, he imagined that a visitor, arriving 
at this late hour, must, in all probability, come from Dr. Mandeville, 
who had not fulfilled his promise of calling a second time ; his mind 
was completely occupied by one exclusive idea,—and besides, that an 
arrest, or demand for money in any shape, could occur at present, 
would have seemed to him out of the question and impossible. 

‘ The man’s voice changed immediately. 

*« Oh, ho!” said he, ‘‘ I thought we should not be long on the 
field without catching of him—whee,—whew—whew !” 

* He blew a sort of cat-call that was appended to his button-hole, 
and almost immediately there was heard an undrawing of bolts, with 
a rattling of chains. This noise proceeded from the door of a most 
exemplary pot-house, which was already, in the language of its pro- 
prietor, “ being’’ shut up. ‘The door opened, and thence issued two 
myrmidons. 

* « T have nabbed the gemman,” said the first speaker. 

* « You area sharp one, Dick; that I must say for you,” replied 
another man, who, from the bulk of his person and superior condition 
of his duffle great coat, seemed also to be of superior authority. 

« « So, Sir,” added the man in duffle, turning to Barrington, “ you 
must go along with us.” 

Barrington trembled with horror. 

««* For what reason,”’ said he, ‘* and by what authority ?” 

*** With the reasons,” said the duffle coat, ‘‘ we have nothing 
to do. As to the authority, we hold the sheriff's warrant of execution.” 

« « Execution !—well, no matter!” answered Barrington; “ I 
know not, however, that we have any thing left in the world but some 
wearing apparel,—of that very little ; and a few books. Take them, 
by all means ; of what use are they to me now? My home is within 
five doors ; but, for Heaven’s sake, do not detain me even for an 
instant. My wife is dangerously ill,—she is dying—(he spoke inarticu- 
lately,) and I am at this moment on my way to bring a physician.” 

« « Bless your heart alive!” said the man, “‘ we don’t come here 
with an execution on goods and chattels. We seldom or never takes 
that ere job in hand, except in the morning ;—this is a sheriff's 
writ to secure in the county-gaol the body of Basil Dunmore 
Barrington.” 

*« What is the plaintiff’s name ? 
his teeth. 

« «* John Perkins.” 

«« John Perkins !—The scoundrel, in whose favour I wrote a 
character, (qualified, it is true,) although he deserved none; and 
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inquired Barrington, grinding 
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whose claims on me I paid to the uttermost fraction.—What does he 
how want from me?” 

* « His payment of three pounds ten shillings,” said the bailiff. 

* 1 can swear solemnly,” said Barrington, now foaming with rage, 
* that the demand is unjust ; but if it were three thousand pounds, I 
should not at this moment hesitate. Here then is the money ;—if 
there are any farther iniquitous claims, tell me at once—I am not now 
to be trifled with—speak out, man, and have done,” 

‘The levy,” replied the sheriff's officer, ‘is for twenty-five 
pounds.” 

« « The alleged debt is three pounds, and the legal demand twenty- 
five '!—Vastly well,—and you must have instant payment of the 
whole sum ?” 

***] say, Dick, he’s a greenhorn,’ 
had hitherto been silent. 

«« Come, come, Sir, let’s have no more palaver,” replied the 
bailiff in duffle ; ‘* you ought to know very well, that, in this here 
case, we could not take payment if we were ever so much inclined 
to oblige you; but the matter may be arranged in the course of 
to-morrow.” 

« «© 1 don’t owe the man Perkins one shilling !”’ exclaimed Bar- 
rington ; ‘‘ it is impossible that, on his account, you can have any 
right to detain me.” 

* «If you'll step this way to Giles Strongitharm’s gas-light, you 
shall read the warrant,” replied the duffle-coat. 

* With agony that almost deprived him of reason, and of course 
baffles any attempt at description, Barrington entered the tavern, 
where the man held up the paper to the light with both hands, but 
carefully guarded against any attempt to take it out of his grasp. 

« «* |] cannot read at that distance,” said our hero. 

« «Jt is of no consequence,” said the duffle-coat ; ‘* you see it is 
the sheriff’s warrant, that’s all: and you can’t pretend for to say as 
how we are in trespass, because here stands the name of a certain 
gentleman, Mr. Basil Dunmore Barrington, who is a gentleman, and 
won't deny his own name.” 

‘ The pot-house keeper’s wife stood behind the counter, and at 
these words she grinned. 

« « T makes bold to say, Sir,” said the landlord, coming forward 
with a pipe in his mouth, “if I were you, howsomdever, I would 
read the warrant every word of it, because as how, a gemman should 
know the why and the wherefore, before he cries dab, and allows him- 
self to be so sitivated.” 

* He grinned also more broadly than the landlady had done. 

«« You, Jem, read it aloud, then,” said the duflle-coat ; ‘‘ 1 have 
left my eyes on the office-desk at home.—By the way, Master Giles, 
the clock han‘t struck eleven. Another glass for my share, if you 
please ; and perhaps, for keeping us waiting, the gentleman won’t 
think it out of the way to treat us all with adrap of short, The 
weather is woundy cold.” 


> observed one of the trio, who 
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This new misfortune had, in truth, originated at the instance of 
John Perkins, the ‘* pampered tenant of the porter’s chair,” whose 
character (though the reader may have overlooked the circumstance) 
was sufficiently developed in page thirty-one of our First Volume. 
This man, on being dismissed by our hero, had received his wages to 
the full amount ; but, at the same time, thought proper to demand 
a farther sum for the postage of letters, all of which Basil knew that 
he had already paid. In the porter’s book there was no evidence of 
the payment, however,—that precaution had been neglected: John 
Perkins, therefore, took the liberty of urging the justice of his claim, 
till Barrington, in a great rage, ordered him to get out of doors ; he 
went away grumbling, and the matter was, of course, forgotten. 

* At the present moment, indeed, it would have been cruel to remind 
our hero, that his immediate, like his former, sufferings were the 
result of his own imprudence and obstinate misconduct. On two 
subjects had Sir John frequently taken the trouble of advising his 
brother ; one was the ruinous folly, or rather the guilt, of keeping 
idle, disorderly, and supernumerary servanis ; and secondly, the ex- 
cessive impropriety of paying money without getting, in return, a 
written receipt, or of not carefully preserving every such document 
when it had been obtained. But enough of this : we must observe by 
the way, however, that John Perkins (to whom, through several 
years, Basil would have been ready to give an unexceptionable cha- 
racter,) was, during the preceding dialogue, stationed in the land- 
lord's back-parlour, having accompanied the sheriff's officers, in order 
to witness the effect of his own proceedings, Over their success he 
exulted with extraordinary glee ; and thence also arose the landlord's 
exhilaration ; for John Perkins, when he had money, was an especial 
friend of publicans in general, but of Giles Strongitharm in particular; 
and had made an agreement with the latter, that when the warrant 
was brought up, he would not only clear off an old score, but hold 
various jollifications at the sign of the “ pig in a cage,” till the 
money was exhausted. 

«« Hark you, Mr. Bailiff,” said Barrington; “I have luckily 
twenty pounds at command. I can get five pounds more in three 
minutes; only, for God’s sake! don’t insist on my losing three 
minutes, or three seconds more. Take twenty pounds, and call on me 
to-morrow morning for the rest.” 

‘ The landlord grinned again. 

* «The gemman doesn’t know the law, that’s plain enough,” said 
one of the trio—** You see, Sir, twenty pounds is a very pretty thing 
—ay, so is twenty shillings, which, I makes bold for to say, you won't 
think over much for civility money. But as for this here levy, we 
can’t take a settlement of it on no account.—You must go with us, 
and there’s an end of this matter.” 

* During this speech, Barrington had become frantic. 

* « Scoundrel !” cried he, ‘‘ if you dare to interrupt me now’’— 
and overturning the man who stood betwixt him and the door, he 
rushed out in furious agitation ; but the trio soon came up with him, 
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and secured their prey. All three seized him at once ; whereupon the 
wretched prisoner uttered a long, loud, deep-drawn, hideous howl, 
that resounded through the now desolate neighbourhood. 

In this condition the debtor is dragged to the lock-up-house ; 
and we are favoured with a description ofits inmates, which we 
fear very closely resembles the truth. 





Arr. XVI.—Reply to a Pamphlet intitled “ What has the Duke of 
Wellington gained by the Dissolution.” 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 
1830. 


HERE is but one step, said Napoleon, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. Thereis but one step, practically proved our 
late Minister Wellington, between the ridiculous and the tragi- 
cal, and on that step he fell, having admirably marked the pas- 
sage between the greatest absurdity and the mightiest mischief, 
and sunk amidst universal jeers instead of universal groans. 
The late Minister’s course tended to the most horrible of national 
calamities, civil war; but as it was the declared condition of 
Canning’s power that he should attempt no good, so it has been 
the fortunate condition of Wellington’s power that he should 
attempt no evil, and the rebound of the first blow he struck at 
the popular cause, dashed him to the ground. The offensive 
expression in the King’s Speech on the opening of the Session, 
indicating partizanship with misrule in Belgium, and indifference 
to the triumph of liberty in France, followed up by the minis- 
ter’s declaration against Reform, and impudent assertion of the 
perfection of the representative system, went forth blasting 
the Duke’s credit with the nation, arming men’s minds an 
honest fears against him, and dooming him to political destruc- 
tion. He accordingly fell, but not, we apprehend, with the salu- 
tary effect of a warning. The merits of ministers of late seem 
to be as imperfectly understood as their disasters. The causes 
in either case escape observation. The common mistake is, to 
glorify the fly on the chariot’s axle for its course and speed. 
A minister taken out of the current of society, begins his career 
by obeying the impulse of opinion and deferring to the genius 
of the age. He is hailed as a miracle. He is worshipped as 
the redeemer of the world. He is adored as a Messiah, till, 
through the temptation of an impolitic confidence, he is cor- 
rupted to a Barrabas, and made over to ignominy. The man’s 
head is turned—he is incensed till he believes a diviner mind 
is his, and in the pride of universal homage he begins to 
spurn considerations which would before have ruled him. 
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He mistakes the weakness of others for his own strength, and 
fancies the world is waiting to obey his biddings. His disposi- 
tion, formed by early habits and early prejudices, has then its 
free scope—his behest goes forth, and he finds that St. James’s 
Street and the Clubs therein, do not constitute the nation. 
How short a time ago was it when our politicians hung upon the 
words of Wellington as oracles of public safety. The confi- 
dence of patriots was laid at his feet; can we wonder that he 
trampled on it? He carried Catholic Emancipation— Tertius 
€ calo cecidit Cato! Like Gay’s Bear in the Fable, 
This trick so swell’d him with conceit, 
He thought no enterprise too zreat. 

He has carried the parallel to the Bear’s disaster. The tilt 
against the freedom of the press manifested the disposition of 
the Wellington Government, as the result denoted its feebleness. 
The coincidence with the stronger proceedings to the same 
end in France and Belgium was suspicious, but the suspicion of 
conspiracy was angrily resented by those who did not choose 
the question to be raised whether the emancipator of the Catho- 
lics at home could confederate with the enemies of civil liberty 
abroad. The disgust of society discountenanced the attack on 
the press, and the Attorney General, Scarlett, was compelled to 
be satisfied with the ruin of one man. Up to the very opening 
of the session in November, delusion prevailed as to the inten- 
tions of the minister and the character of his councils. It was 
rumoured that a bill for Reform in Parliament was in prepara- 
tion; the King’s Speech came like a thunder-clap waking the 
people from these flattering day-dreams. The scheme was now 
plain enough. It was obvious, that the Duke was falling back 
on the High Tory Party. Whether the demonstrations of Whig 
hostility in the autumn were the cause of this movement, or the 
turn in the councils of the government was the cause of the 
Whig hostility, we are unable to say. It is possible that Mr. 
Brougham’s attacks may have precipitated the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s councils into an opposite extreme ; and it is probable, 
on the other hand, that Mr. Brougham’s knowledge of his 
Grace’s designs may have converted him, who was a supporter, 
into an active enemy. 

The declaration against Reform which served to clench the 
effect of the Address completed the proof of the evil characterofthe 
government. It was manifestly in all main particulars, foreign 
and domestic, anti-national. In an hour it had made itself hated, 
in less than a week it made itself despised, the scoff, the jest, 
the ridicule of the whole country. A panic was certainly what 
the ministry hoped to create, and thence to rally round them 
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together with the Ultra Tories, the alarmists, a class who have 
large properties and small wits, and who had been prone to 
cower to any government upon the terror of any passing cloud. 
The small wits of this order of persons proved too much, how- 
ever, for the smaller wits of the minister. The excitement pro- 
duced by the speeches of the King and the premier showed the 
alarmists that more was to be apprehended from the rash coun- 
sels of the Duke than from the temper of the people. They 
perceived that he was raising the evil spirit that was to compel 
them to alliance with him. From this time the Duke of Wel- 
lington stood plainly forth a Petit Polignac. The ordonnances 
had gone forth, but he would not retract. He had filled the glass 
and was resolved to force it down brimming over with disgust. 

Instead of endeavouring to allay dissatisfaction by removing 
the causes of exasperation, the Minister seems to have thought 
that he had only underplayed his game of terror, and that to 
increase the phantom was all that was wanting to the production 
of the desired panic. Instead of seeing that he had done too 
much to gain over the alarmists, he determined todo more. As 
his first gun had failed to hit the mark, instead of correcting 
the aim, he doubled the charge, burst the piece, and blew the 
Cabinet to splinters. 

It was soon apparent that the Duke had not won the support 
of the High Tory Party by the High Tory tone of the Speech. 
Lord Winchilsea, the Duke of Richmond, and others, men of 
generous minds, and whose intentions are fair though ill 
guided, refused to ally themselves with one who seems 
systematically to have used professions only as masks to his 
designs, and whose whole art of policy appears to have consisted 
in deceit accompanied with the bluntness which is so erroneously 
supposed to be presumptive of honesty and truth. Purely by 
defects of manner, merely by showing that he could not speak 
speciously, this nobleman had at one time obtained a character 
for straight-forward actions, as though honesty must necessarily 
have a bald abrupt delivery. After the carriage of the Catholic 
question, which was preluded by a trick, whenever he stam- 
mered and floundered in his discourse, or blustered out a purpose 
instead of a reason, the liberal prints were in raptures with his 
straight-forward character. Our Cesar was bald, and we 
laurelled his defect. He was accurately understood, however, 
by those he had deceived, and the wiser and.better High 
Tories said, “we will not trust him. Though he speaks 
our watch-words, he is not to be relied on. The Speech may be 
another Curtis Letter, covering designs directly opposite to the 
purport.” 
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The Great Captain must, on the first debate, have seen that 
he had committed a capital fault. He had fallen back on a 
body, a main part of which menaced him with hostility. In place 
of a flank of allies he had an enemy. In this false position the 
resource of the soldier was panic, another stroke for alarm. 
Plots in green bags had done great things for former adminis- 
trations, and why not for his Grace’s Government? The police, 
assailed with wa a abuse, had been attacked on the night of 
the opening of Parliament, and it is remarkable that the attacks 
were contemporaneous with the concocting of the panic, and 
that they entirely ceased when the panic miscarried. These 
appearances of tumult, the frais of which, as the French would 
aptly express it, was borne by boys and pickpockets, gave some 
materials for the Duke’s phantom. He had here a scooped 
pumpkin with saucer eyes, and we shall soon see that two 
Aldermen served as lights for its illuminations, while a threaten- 
ing letter or two sheeted it an awful shroud. 

Swift, in illustrating the reasons which he supposes to account 
for the failure of men of genius in the conduct of the State, 
observes, that if we attempt to cut paper with a knife, it fails of 
the right line by its very sharpness, but take the blunt ivory, 
and with a steady application of force the thing is properly done. 
The Duke of Wellington remembering the miscarriage which 
had attended his attempt to cut the paper of the Press with the 
Sword of Justice (if we may so misuse the word) may have 
inferred from that experiment the true character of his parts, 
and the fitness of dull instruments to their success. This may 
explain his retention of Mr. Goulburn in office—it may explain 
more. In the paragraph to which we have referred (entitled 
“ The Queen’s last Ministry,”) Swift adds his opinion that “a 
small infusion of the Alderman is necessary to those who are 
embarked in public affairs.” The late Minister appears to have 
srofited by this hint, and the first two Aldermen that came to 
hand he popped into his councils. We suppose the infusion 
was too strong-—Swift expressly says, “a small infusion”— 
a brace was probably too much meat for the mess, certainly it 
spoiled the panic-—but we are anticipating. 

One alderman, a mayor elect, wrote a letter to the Duke, 
admonishing him of the danger of accompanying his Majesty 
on an expedition to the City Feast, which the King had 
graciously promised to honour with his presence on the 9th of 
November, unless his Grace should proceed to the dinner 
armed like a porcupine, or one of those persons who, ensconced 
in pots and pans, represent the gallantry of knighthood in the 
intellectual treat, vulgarly called the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
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which is, next only to a coronation, the greatest foolery con- 
tinued in this age of reason and land of custom. Another 
alderman carried to Sir Robert Peel advices much to the same 
effect, but preposed to obviate the danger by mounting himself 
on a white horse, and hiding an army in the City to act upon 
occasion, under the direction of the military geniuses of five 
aldermen. Sir Robert Peel, whose question was, ‘“ What are 
we to do with Wellington ?” and who seems to have felt about 
the carriage of him to Guildhall much the same sort of anxiety 
that a man would feel who was charged with the porterage of a 
barrel of gunpowder through a city in flames, a burning Moscow, 
appears to have been profoundly penetrated by these aldermanic 
persuasions ; and to make short of the recital of familiar events, 
such counsels, strengthened by the new discovery that 
November nights are dark, the pickpocket-riots, and the 
authority of some anonymous letters, furnished the grounds for 
advising his Majesty to decline the City dinner; and the fact 
accordingly went forth to the country and the world, that the 
King of England durst not proceed in state through the streets 
of the metropolis. Up to this point we have had broad farce, 
but it now touched on tragedy. Down tumbled the funds, and 
an instant shock was given to public credit and industry. 
Persons in the country thanked Providence that they were re- 
moved from the crater of the revolutionary volcano, and wrote 
to their bankers, or professional agents, desiring them to pack 
away instruments, deeds, securities, &c., and send them to 
their residences in the yet peaceful country. The next news 
looked for was the burning of London. In the metropolis, on 
the 8th, upon which day the astounding fact of the King’s 
postponement of his visit to the City was announced, people 
knew not what to think. They asked with Quidnunc, “ how 
are we ruined?” Many thought the Government must have 
discovered a plot; many asserted as fact what they imagined ; 
and the notion of a plot prevailed till the night of explanation, 
when the frightful labour of the mountain ended in the delivery 
of two aldermen’s counsels, round-house returns of black eyes 
and bloody noses, and the authority of anonymous letters. The 
mixture of derision, contempt, and indignation that then burst 
forth in a torrent against the Government, the pen of a Tacitus 
only could describe. 

‘ Agebatur huc illuc Galba........,attouiti vultus, et converse ad 
omnia aures: non tumultus, non quies: quale magni metus et 
magne ire silentium.” 

The attempt at panic broke down; it had its hour of mischief ; 
and the only surprise is, that the extent of the damage was so 
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small compared with what might have been expected from such 
causes acting upon the delicate nerves of a commercial country, 
whose vital principle is confidence. Soldiers were meanwhile 
marched upon the town, and gave the capital the appearance of 
a place ina state of siege, while the shops dealing in arms 
exposed them for sale in their windows, without tempting their 
seizure ; and the police extinguished the rebellion of the town by 
breaking the heads of some three or four score of idle boys, and 
industrious pickpockets. The bug-a-boo which had been the 
pretence for all this turmoil was now taken to pieces in parliament 
and print, and seen to consist of a scooped pumpkin, two rush- 
lights from the City, a broom-stick, and some sheets of paper. 
Panic died with the discovery, and the fee-fa-fum minister was 
pelted with the materials. The Petit Polignac could not rise to 
the dignity or the horrors of tragedy. His mischief all turned 
to ridicule: yet he remained in office, for such a blessing is 
majesty, that it does not act on such occasions as we have re- 
cited, and give instant relief by the dismissal of the ministers of 
mischief. The King waits quietly to see whether the lords 
of misrule can command parliamentary majorities. Such 
is the torpid genius of the first estate. The Petit Poli- 
gnac still continued a humble parallel to the great original. 
Mr. Goulburn was his Marshal Marmont, ordered to act in 
masses with the Civil List. He charged the people (as a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer only knows how to charge) a 
million strong, horse, foot, and dragoons, household, diplo- 
matic services, crown, pell-mell together. He belied the 
economy promised in the King’s Speech, and _ shufflingly 
retracted the surrender of the Duchy Revenues. The Swiss 
fought: according to their mercenary custom, but the Petit 
Polignac’s Marmont was utterly routed, and the Petit Polignac 
himself obliged to abdicate the ministry. 

If the Duke of Wellington had desired to have in his govern- 
ment some person who could at any moment procure him an 
easy fall, he could not*have retained a more convenient stum- 
bling-block than Mr. Goulburn ; and we are almost disposed to 
look upon him as a chosen instrument of ministerial suicide. 
The Premier probably carried him on in the bosom of his 
counsels as an ancient Roman secreted poison, for self-destruc- 
tion against thehour of hopeless disaster. If the Duke felt him- 
self doomed to defeat, in consequence of his declaration against 
Reform, and the failure of his clumsy devices, and he preferred 
hastening the catastrophe, and also wished to make it appear 
referable to the blundering of one of his officers, he could not 
have acted more judiciously than in committing the arrangement 
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and exposition of the Civil List, to the peculiar discretion and 
dexterity of his Chancellor of the Exchequer. To follow this 
person through his course of blunders would now be an irksome 
and profitless labour; but we cannot forego the citation of one 
passage in his speech—his dying speech and confession it might 
aptly be called—and we quote it, not for its consummate folly, but 
as it is an example in a huge pattern of the sort of error that is 
apt to possess governments, ever too prone to suppose the 
people arrant fools, incapable of perceiving even the tricks 
they are declaring. ‘“ It appeared to be the opinion of 
some,” said that right hon. Gentleman “that the Civil 
List ought to be separated into two distinct parts, distin- 
guishing those required for the necessary splendor, dignity, 
and comfort of the monarch, from that other portion of the 
public expenditure heretofore defrayed from the Feit List ; and 
that instead of placing a million and somewhat more at the dis- 
posal of the Crown for life, it was held, that all, excepting what 
was required for the personal expenses of the king, ought to be 
annually voted by Parliament, and that nothing should be 
granted for the life of the Monarch save only the amount he 
mentioned. He would put it to the House whether it was wise 
or prudent to make the regal authority an object of reproach to 
the ignorant and unthinking? Let them only look to the im- 
pression to be made upon the public by fixing in a precise form 
the personal and private expenses of the Monarch. If some- 
what upwards of a million were granted, and that some of the 
public expenditure was covered from that, it would not have the 
inconvenient and disadvantageous effect of fixing the attention 
on, and placing beyond all doubt, the amount expended by the 
Monarch. To enable the ill-disposed to say, that a little less 
than 500,000/. was expended on the private and personal grati- 
fications of the Monarch, would be conceived calculated to 
bring the Monarchy into obloquy and distrust. In his opinion, 
it would be infinitely better to vote a larger income, and let 
some portion of it be devoted to public purposes. He attached 
no importance whatever to what had been said with respect to 
the foreign ambassadors—that House had nothing to do with 
the foreign ambassadors. He would maintain that it was the 
inalienable prerogative of the crown to decide with what powers 
amicable ioledina were to be maintained or interrupted. Upon 


that point, or indeed upon any other, he deemed it unnecessary 
any longer to occupy the attention of the House, trusting that 
he had established abundant evidence to warrant his giving the 
motion of the hon. Baronet a decided negative.” 

On such beautiful and abundant evidence, he was beaten as 
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all know on the blessed 15th of November; and thus, in less 
than a fortnight after the delivery of the King’s Speech, down 
fell the Wellington Administration. It needed not such an 
oration as Mr. Goulburn’s to sweep down the disgraced govern- 
ment; but the right honourable gentleman’s tongue certainly 
vibrated with a power of folly that might have shaken a minis- 
try more firmly seated. He might have learnt in the nursery 
that it is not nght to name all the things we do; and though 
the policy of mystifying accounts, he so candidly expounded, 
has ever been acted upon in the State, yet we believe it. has 
never before been avowed in Parliament. To say, ‘ Let not the 
people see how we dupe them,’ in a House which is not better 
adapted for secresy than the whispering gallery of St. Paul’s, 
is very much the way to show the people how it is designed to 
dupe them. Bonniface states that a gentleman killed his wife 
by making her a present of half a dozen of Usquebaugh ; but 
adds he, “I am grateful to the gentleman all the same.” 
Under Providence Mr. Goulburn was by his gifts, the imme- 
diate death of the Wellington Government; but we all after 
the example of Bonniface are grateful to the right honourable 
gentleman all the same; and the people should steadily bear 
in mind that insight into the policy of making up public 
accounts, with which he has favoured them. The desired 
trick is simply this, to bring several charges under one vague 
head of expenditure ; and when objection is made to the burden 
of any, to refer to the account of the others. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if the items of Falstaft’s bill had not been separately set 
down, but lumped under the head of dinner, against the 
reproach of excessive toping he would have pleaded the cost 
of bread and meat, and against the accusation of gluttony he 
would have instanced sack. Had it been said, that the Monarchy 
was extravagantly costly, Mr. Goulburn’s answer would have 
been ready, the diplomatic services are paid out of the same 
fund ; were the diplomatic services complained of, they are 
charged upon the Civil List, which upholds the dignity of the 
crown. A Civil List of a million, out of which to take this sort 
of change was vastly convenient. 

Before the decease of the Ministry, before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s rattles were heard in its throat, it observed the 
prudence of putting its house in order. It provided for its 
creatures and favorites, and shewing a becoming religious turn 
at so awful a moment, when passing into Opposition it made a 
bishop, and its last gazette announced the bestowal cf divers 
livings. Lord Lyndhurst parted with his private Secretary, 
having heaped upon him no less than three offices of considerable 
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emolument. As for the Duke of Wellington, what he did is 
not to be spoken by us, but it is to be seen in the Pension 
List. 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the official career of 
the Great Captain, and Petit Polignac, we must touch upon a 
question which is raised as to his conduct in the thirteen days, 
namely, whether or not he was honestly frightened out of his 
wits; and there are many well-informed persons who are 
decidedly of opinion in the affirmative, and who believe, that the 
alderman’s representation filled the hero of Waterloo with real 
terror. There is always comfort in a precedent, and the Duke 
may solace himself by the remembrance that the bravest army 
of antiquity, the unconquerable Ten Thousand, were panic 
struck by the noise which an ass made one night in their camp. 
The late minister has classical authority for his alarm, and may 
take comfort from the text of Xenophon. 

It must not be supposed because the history of the latter 
conduct of the Wellington Government is one tissue of 
absurdity, the ridicule of which is inseparable from its narration, 
that it has not had grave effects, though far short of the more 
immediate consequences to be apprehended from such a 
mixture of mischievous intention, and clumsy expedient. Our 
serious persuasion is, that the thirteen days of November have 
ees revolution in a ratio prudence forbids us to name. 

pon the King’s Speech, and the minister’s subsequent declara- 
tion, thousands formed resolutions which once in men’s minds 
are not easily displaced, and which start into action upon 
slighter occasions than served to create them. Make a vast 
population think of what they would do, and they are taught 
what they cou/d do. The Duke of Wellington’s provocation set 
the public mind boiling from one end of Britain to the other, 
and where it now cools it is cooling into very stern forms, such 
as have had no common shape since the days of the first Charles. 
One of two things we look upon as certain, that the oligarch 
must end or anarchy begin. Let us not be charged with 
saying this for excitement, to feed an excitement at the glowing 
heat of which we ourselves look with awe and apprehension. We 
write but as observers, but as watchmen who mark the boiling 
under-currents that will burst in a deluge over this country if 
instant vents be not found for it. The peace of the nation is 
now at the mercy of accidents ;—let any circumstance derange 
the commercial prosperity for an instant—let the manufacturers’ 
employment receive a check, and the dykes are gone—then may 
come a rush which military force would be as efficient to 
restrain as would be the bayonet to turn back the cataract of 
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Niagara. The aristocracy who have carefully separated them- 
sclves from the industrious classes, who have kept themselves 
raised above them in a lordly state, know nothing of the mighty 
element which is heaving against their power. Some vague 
fear, like the instinct of danger felt by the inferior creation 
before convulsions of nature, is on them; but as things have 
been, they suppose they will be; and moderate concessions, 
together with troops of dragoons, are the remedies that occur 
against the worst contingency. It is a to the deaf adder to 
counsel these fated people ; they never will see the signs of the 
times—never will hear the sough of the tempest, till the storm 
strikesthem. France, Belgium, Poland, the story is the same; 
the blow brings the conviction, and the admiring fool’s saying 
is then in their mouths, ‘“‘ who would have thought it?” Were 
these infatuated men only concerned, we could leave them to 
the consequences of their blindness, with small anxiety ; but we 
know the hideous features of the visitation of anarchy, we know 
what must be the desolating rush of a people to a wild redress, 
we know how the torrent must ravage before it can find its 
level, we know all the fearftil conditions belonging to the 
domination of rude masses, inflamed with the recollection of 
past wrongs, informed by sad experience what injustice is, 
but not so well instructed where the limits of the right and the 
just commence. It is not for the gentry of England to ex- 
— in turbulent movements the moderation of the people of 

aris. The French had their hot fit nearly forty years ago. 
The first Revolution had blotted out an aristocracy never in 
its worst day so insolent as ours, and perhaps not more injurious 
though its tyranny was more direct and naked ; but if we have 
to pass through the same passage it is on other terms, and in 
other circumstances ; our aristocracy will not have to do with 
a population with which they have held kindly and familiar 
intercourse; they will find themselves buffeting with classes 
as unknown to them as the hordes of the desert, masses of 
people to whom they have denied knowledge by every device 
of impolicy, whom they have condescended to know only in the 
two conditions of tax-payers and creatures of toil, men whose 
hands they have never pressed but to labour, whose hearts they 
have never touched but with bitterness, whose actions they 
have never directed but as domineering masters. In the last 
French Revolution, the people of Paris were under the best 
influences the country could furnish—the Press, conducted with # 
unequalled ability, guided and steadied their course. In Eng- 
land there are no superior influences to act upon the mass of the 
people. The Press is taxed above their reach, and the gentry 
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have spurned the familiar intercourse with them, which is in 
France a consequence of the absence of aristocratic pride or 
the assumption of it, and of the nearer equality of fortunes. 
The monopoly of the Press, erected by taxation, has also so 
depraved it as to render it as unworthy of guiding the people 
as it is inaccessible to the poorer classes of them. The con- 
ducting of daily newspapers has been made a narrow trade ; and 
as one involving large capitals, it has been carried on upon the 
most timid principles of selfish policy. Thus we look in vain 
either for the links between rich and poor, or the holds of 
intelligent counsel which in default of such links might have 
been suffered to have power. There is but one remedy for this 
unsocial and impolitic state of things, and that is one which the 
government should have the fore-thought and wisdom to see, 
and the courage instantly to provide. The State must be 
popularised. The Government must rest on the basis of the 
democracy. The people must be stayed from the exercise of 
the power, of which they are now fully conscious, by extending 
to them a legitimate influence over the legislature. They must 
be made, and instantly, to know a self-importance to which 
they have hitherto been strangers. Authority must either 
descend to them, or they will drag down authority. Get hold 
of the masses by fixing them in the lower machinery of the 
State. Comprehend the better orders of them in the Consti- 
tuency, and convert the pike heads that may threaten your 
breasts into the nails that will fix and strengthen the ark of 
safety,—a democratic Constitution that may swim on the 
mighty waters that are out and flooding the whole world. 

Will the government see this necessity? Here comes the 
momentous doubt. Observation is no faculty of governments, 
and from experience of their actions it might be inferred that 
the moment men enter into the places of power, they are 
stricken with a mental blindness, and renounce watching the 
world when they begin ordering it. In the retreat from 
Moscow, when the French army was disorganized, destitute, 
and starving, and corps were reduced to skeleton troops, the 
Grand Chamberlain of Napoleon continued to issue pom- 
pous bulletins commanding the movements of grand divisions, 
overlooking their destruction ; allowing intervals fit for the 
march of vast bodies in the retreat of their remaining handfuls 
of men, and directing the soldiers wanting a meal to carry three 
days’ provision, kc. In this person, whose change of circum- 
stances the mightiest disasters could not teach, we have a 
type of the foible of governments which never will perceive 
varied conditions, and are ever relying on rules and expedients 
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adapted to former and past occasions as applicable to an 
altered state. 

The common error of ministers is the supposition that the 
circumstances marking the downfall of their predecessors, are 
the circumstances for which they have to provide, or by which 
they are to shape their course. The impression of the public 
mind they received when in Opposition, is made the stereotyped 
text. They overlook the fact, that the public mind is a very 
active general who never fails to push on after every victory, 
and to occupy advanced ground with an improved front of 
power. The circumstances of the Grey government are not the 
circumstances of the Wellington government, as the present 
ministry is, we fear, too apt to suppose. What would have 
satisfied from the Duke will not satisfy from Lord Grey. The 
people always drive the Sibyl’s bargain, and on every refusal of 
their demands ask more and give less. The last act of the 
Wellington government had the effect of rousing an unanimous 
hostility which let the people into the secret of their own 
strength, for in the absence of unity consists their weakness, in 
the consciousness of it their might. It also provoked 
resolutions which once formed are prone to recur, as we have 
before mentioned, perhaps when the emergencies are less worthy 
of them. Homer’s pattern of prudence, when he desires the arms 
to be withdrawn from the banquet, observes that the sight of 
the iron tempts the men. There are certain ideas which have 
on bold spirits a like solicitation to violence, and once present, 
and on their reception sanctioned by the sense of justice, they 
are never absent from the mind to which they offer a familiar 
resource in what should be the last of all recourses. This state 
of things can only be met by coming up to the full measure of 
justice, and satisfying so vast a body that the unreasonably 
discontented will find themselves in the small minority, which, 
where reason is not to give it confidence and constancy, soon 
melts away into the common mass. Distress is not readily to 
be cured, and distress generates discontent ; but take from it 
the pretext of public wrongs. Let no pleas of abuses, or denial 
of rights in the State, remain to sanction the recourse of misery 
to violence. 

The country is more quiet, the fires are abating, “‘ the storm 
is passing away,” cry the thoughtless creatures who have no 
perceptions that ever extend beyond an effect. A degree more 
decent than Nero, as Rome ceases to burn they begin to fiddle 
again. Look to the North of England ; see the cloud gathering 
there, black as your hearts or dense as your stupidity. Look 
to the thousands of workmen whose combination has made them 
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ascendant over those with whom they immediately came in 
contact, who have learnt their force, who know what organization 
is, who have therefore the discipline of an army, and who 
possess more than the sagacity of your senate, whose power is 
of one body now banked up and pressing upon their employers, 
and only composed by present full employment. Had work 
failed when the peasantry were breaking out into tumult, who 
that knows the materials for combustion can fail to tremble at 
the bare thought of what would have been the consequence. It 
has so happened, by a most curious dispensation, that the very 
example that has fired the minds of the manufacturing 
population, has, through its effects, stayed their action. The 
troubles of France and Belgium have thrown them out of the 
European market. England has had a great proportion of their 
orders, and our manufacturers have been sufficiently if not 
amply employed. The activity of their hands has checked the 
impulses of their minds, but the spring will not lose its force 
because it is pent. 

Let us for a moment consider the state of the two great 
divisions of the labouring order. The manufacturers at present 
in comparative comfort, are experienced in organization; and 
assured of their strength. The agricultural labourers sunk to 
the last depth of misery, and breaking into desultory violence. 
Whenever these two extremes meet—for extremes they are, the 
one class resorting to force from the extreme of misery and 
degradation, and the other in an extreme condition of power, 
from the best management of their means of strength—what 
will be the state of society, tossed upon these vast and furious 
elements? Let it not be supposed that without a reformed Govern- 
ment, the middle classes will lend their hands to the suppression 
ofa servile war. They will not prop up the vicious system, in 
which the causes of the horrid strife have had origin. They 
may trace misrule from the rags of the peasant up to the riches 
of the aristocrat. The suffering of the agricultural labourer is 
indeed referable to a combination of diseases ; but not one of 
those diseases is there which is not attributable directly or 
indirectly to misgovernment, to a legislature interested in, or 
careless of oppression and abuse. The whole empire is more or 
less demoralised by the corruption and vices of the State: a 
great portion of it is degraded and pauperised by ills, mis-ma- 
nagement, or want of management; and these are curses which 
the middle classes, who are best capable of perceiving them, will 
not assist to continue in any conjuncture that may arrive. The 
knowledge is universally diffused, that every man has an 
interest in good government, who has not a share in the spoil 
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derived from bad; and a good government, or the best that 
is to be had, we will have. Anarchy is fearful, but it is a 
passage sharp and short; while the misrule under which the 
nation has suffered every sort of injury, moral, political, and 
financial, is a chronic disease, a continuous affliction spoiling 
the health, the temper, the spirit of the community, and should 
it come to the question of passing through the fiery ordeal of 
anarchy, or supporting the system that threatens us with it, we 
speak the sentiments of tens of thousands, when we assert, that 
the crisis would be preferred to the maintenance of the oligar- 
chy in its accursed domination. 

Popularise the government, reform the representation on the 
broadest basis, shew the beginning of a better order of things, 
the commencement of a curative process, and the people will 
be patient, or the mass of the nation will rally round a consti- 
tution, whose frame is co-extensive with themselves, and whose 
vitals are organic of their wisdom and virtue. The aristocracy 
have had their long and disastrous day ; it is now the time of 
the Demos. The choice is mementous—Reform in Parliament, 
with the Ballot and a National Guard—or the Aristocracy, 
Anarchy; and the spirited description which a distinguished 
member of the present Government drew last year of the state 
of party, is applicable to the present meaning attitude of the 
country. “ The time for action is came, the buttons are 
dashed away from the foils, the guns are shotted to their 
lips, they are pointed at the weak parts, that is, they are 
pointed at all parts, the matches are on fire, and the word only 
is wanting to make them roar.” 





Art. XVII.—Tableau de la Pologne, ancienne et moderne, publié en 
un volume par Malte-Brun. Nouvelle édition, entiérement re- 
fondue, augmentée et ornée de cartes; par Léonard Chodzko. 
2 Vols.—Paris. 1830. 


TN the years 1788 and 1789 the attention of Europe was at- 

tracted by the apparition of a ‘ Constituent Diet’ in Poland, 
and a ‘ Constituent Assembly’ in France, both of them formed 
for the avowed purpose of improving the condition of the lower 
and middle classes of society by legislative alterations. The 
Polish diet proceeded to the emancipation of the agricultural 
labourers; which, only eight years before, had been resisted 
with as much virulence as the emancipation of the same classes 
in the British colonies is opposed by the slave-holders. In 
France too the necessity for alteration, though not amounting 
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ostensibly to all that is conveyed in the term serf or slave, 
was scarcely less absolute in fact. It was clear that there 
was an intention to promote the happiness of mankind; and 
therefore it was time for their enemies to be every where on 
foot. How the three barbarian powers of the East of Europe 
united to attack Poland and France ;—how the fourth in the 
West, the English absolutists, joined them in the part of the 
plan which lay within their reach ;—how the united robbers, 
after a sallad of murder and Te Deums, of conflagrations and 
general fasts, succeeded in dividing Poland, but did not suc- 
ceed in dividing France ;—how gloriously they were beaten, 
and with the exception of one of the guilty parties (on whom, 
for some inscrutable reason, Providence had mercy) were visited 
with just and thank-worthy humiliation in their capitals ;— 
how the nation, and the leader, whom the same Providence in 
its goodness had raised to be the instruments of its just 
punishments, forgot Poland, and by the direct consequences 
of that unhappy act were within a little year subjected to the 
Holy confederated plunderers themselves ;—how the world 
rolled on for fifteen years, and fools thought the crime was 
clinched and rivetted; and what sufferings and miseries fell 
upon mankind, and above all upon the gulled and guilty nation 
who had sinned in the face of the most light and knowledge 
of the whole ;—how men were starved here and ruined there, 
and society seemed doomed to exist in a hopeless agony, which 
was not life but never closed in death ;—how this went on 
accumulating, till all at once light sprang from the bayonets of 
Paris, and justice, which robbers call revolution, was once 
more afoot and conquering from Toulouse to the Tartar ;—how 
all the world divided itself into two parts, the honest men and 
the dishonest, and no question was asked of any man, but which 
side he chose to take ;—all these are things our schoolboys 
know and babies sing of, and it would be lost time to enter on 
the detail with any grown man or woman who has lived within 
the sound of tongues or reach of rumour. 

There is now only one question ; ill Europe desert Poland ? 
If she does, it is simple charity and pure unmingled meek 
humanity to pray that she may be subjected for another half 
century, to baser barbarians if they can be found, to more en- 
sanguined hypocrites if the earth can breed them, than those 
who have borne sway and rioted in all her quarters for the last. 
If what is past has not demonstrated the true intent and bearing 
of arbitrary governments, or has been insufficient to unite man- 
kind in terror of their tender mercies and horror of their piety, 
there must of necessity be more ; and charity is to wish it quick 
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and over, that the world at some time may begin to flourish 
and to breathe. In all the various nations of Europe, insular 
or continental, every individual, except the combined for 
plunder, has deeply suffered and is now suffering, for the 
passive guilt of submission to that scheme of flagrant wrong, 
of which the spoliation of Poland was the beginning, and its 
promised restoration is the end. Will these individuals—in 
their several spheres and capacities, and as God shall give 
them grace and power,—unite for the purpose of securing that 
great Act of Abolition of European slavery, the re-establishment 
of independent Poland as a barrier against the barbarians of 
the East? Is there any inhabitant of the British Islands,— 
to limit the application to a single quarter,~—who does not see 
that the power of Russia has been appealed to for the purpose 
of cutting off and diminishing his own liberties, and that the 
magnitude and security of his enjoyments fluctuate in exact 
inverse proportion to the influence of the other? It is not that 
there is any animosity against Russia. Russia is as yet in- 
trinsically barbarian; somebody must be last in the progress of 
civilization, and it happens to be Russia. Her goverument is 
centuries behind those of most of the other European nations, 
in all that is acknowledged to constitute the existence of a 
good or desirable government. And for this very reason it is, 
that she is courted and appealed to, by the supporters of mis- 
goeerat in all quarters of the globe. It might be thought 

ard if the Portuguese and Spanish constitutionalists had 
sent to Russia, to say they did not entirely approve her 
government and beg she would alter it. But by what right is 
the barbarian power permitted to act the converse, and to 
send to men congregated for freedom in the West of Europe, 
the assurances of her high dislike and meditated enmity. The 
snare is too manifest ; our enemies fight us with the barbarians; 
civilized Europe therefore must be against the barbarians, and 
join in one effort to drive them back “ to their frightful deserts.” 
There let them remain, and learn from Europe all they can to- 
wards the improvement of their patrimony; but let Europe be 
freed from the nuisance of their interference. The Russians 
are to Europe, precisely what the Persian empire was to Greece ; 
a people in an inferior state of civilization, pressing forward on 
a people in a superior, backed by huge numbers and the 
treacherous aid of all that is opposed to liberty within. The 
serviles would bring the Chinese upon us, if the Chinese could 
fight ; the brother of the Sun and Moon would be a ‘ magnani- 
mous sovereign,’ if there was any chance of his mountebank 
soldiers being brought to Brussells. The simple plan of the 
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lovers of arbitrary power all over the earth, is to keep down the 
civilized people by the help of the barbarians. It is for this 
reason that Austria is to have Italy ; and it is for this reason 
that civilized man in every village thoughout Europe, has risen 
or will rise, to effect the liberation of his species. Treaties are 
but the bonds with which the victims have been tied ; let those 
that made them look to them, but do not tell the Samson who 
has just burst his withes, that these were the obligations which 
engaged him to lie still. Most of the governments in Europe 
have been the people’s enemies ; and those which are not, will 
put themselves at the head of the people’s movement and be 
safe. Men have penetrated every where the mean fraud by 
which arbitrary governments protested against revolutionists 
and levellers, while themselves were the great up-turners of all 
right and levellers of all security. The universal feeling to- 
wards them is hatred mixed with scorn; a compound which 
those who taste of, seldom prosper after. 

It seems impossible that a nation like the French, fond of 
honourable distinction and smarting under the recollection of 
fifteen years suffering in the form of a lieutenant of the barba- 
rians in their capital, should decline to seize the opportunity 

ut into their hands, of going down the page of history as the 
iberators of mankind. They have drunk deeply of every scorn 
that barbarism could invent ; not an individual of thirty millions 
who has not, either in his own person or his friends, paid the 
heavy poll-tax which uncivilized man levies on his civilized 
neighbour when unfortunate circumstances give him the power 
of abuse. The French have all the qualities for putting them- 
selves at the head of the pucoSdpBapa of Europe; their bre- 
thren in every land that is threatened by the savage and the 
slave, hold out their hands, saying ‘ Come and help us... They 
are courted to be the great nation, by a continent of hope. No 
ambition, except of virtue! no aggrandisement beyond the 
Rhine, except the aggrandisement of placing free Italy and 
Poland between themselves and the barbarian! The French know 
that they exist but on sufferance ; that they are abstained from, 
only till the despots see opportunity to renew the march to 
Paris. Either the French cause must prevail, or the despots ; 
in such a contest there is no middle term; and the statesman 
who should dream of sitting down in some intermediate snug- 
gery, may be a good father of a family, a kind master, and die 
at last with all the comforts of the confessional about him, but 
had better not charge himself with the responsibility of a coun- 
ry’s safety. 
And what, after all, is the principle of non-interference, but a 
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composition with oppressors from whom men are glad to obtain 
half because they cannot get the whole? No man puts forward 
the principle of non-interference with plunderers on the high 
road, except on those limited occasions where he may look for- 
ward to being able to resist but not to suppress. And what 
would be the consequence in common life, if the principle of 
non-interference was acknowledged and acted on ;—if there 
might be a Holy Alliance of thieves, but only a Non-Interference 
Society of honest men. Nobody would submit to such folly 
except in politics. If the contents of a man’s pockets have 
been divided among sanctified cutpurses, the whole community 
of men with pockets rises up and recovers the booty first, and 
then applies itself to speculate on the various degrees of pre- 
ventional infliction, from the fivefold retribution of Moses, to 
the gallows or the guillotine. If the despotic states of Europe 
had never dreamed of interfering with the others,—if they had 
notoriously eschewed any thing like banding themselves 
together, and had established a character for self-denial in all 
that regarded their neighbours concerns,—there would be a 
strong objection to any combination against them by the rest. 
But when their conduct has been ostentatiously the reverse of 
all this,—and when they have puffed and blown in the face of 
heaven, and wrought themselves out of breath with calling upon 
all the persons in the Trinity to witness that they were united 
as one flesh to put down all that was in opposition to their 
ideas of government in other countries,—it would be simply a 
copy of the fraud which should tell a back-gammon player 
that all sixes were to tell upon one side but not the other. As 
poor Napoleon once said, there must be some chances against 
legitimates as well as other people. All that goes against this 
is part of the great fraud—the ‘ grand hum,’ as a Dean, who ought 
to have been a Bishop, once said, in pointing to his Doctor’s 
scarlet in a confidential moment—-a portion of the universal 
atmosphere of conspiracy in the midst of which the people every 
where move and have their being. Is there any man, in the 
House of Commons for example, or elsewhere, who laying aside 
all forms of nonsense and appeals to gone-by foolery, will come 
forward and fairly pledge himself to the assertion, that it is 
meet and right that the barbarous powers should combine 
against the civilized when it suits their pee and that it is 
not meet and right that the civilized should unite against 
the barbarians when they can? Or is there any who will 
advance, that the three robber powers of the continent are to 
cover and secure their robberies by a compact against freedom 
every where, and that free men throughout Europe are not bound 
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by individual honour and general interest to start up like the 
dead at the last trumpet, and demand the execution of jus- 
tice and the restoration of nations? What right has Aus- 
tria to Italy; and what was any treaty by which former 
ministers acceded to the cession, but a bargain with one plun- 
derer, for the interest of another? The people of England 
were the parties really made war upon, from the first junction of 
English ministers with the Holy Allies in 1792 to the termination 
in 1815. It is we who were the down-trodden; and it is we 
who now intend to be up. Give us Poland; our sufferings 
began with Poland, and with Poland they shall end. The 
beggar in the streets,—the man who is to be hanged for rick- 
burning,—is son and heir to the spoliation of Poland, and would 
not have been where he is, but for the principles which enabled 
a British ministry to join twice in that act of baseness. And 
exactly as that is undone, will our recovery move hand in hand. 
If the Russians are driven over the Niemen, we shall have the 
Ballot; if they cross the Dnieper, we shall be rid of the Corn 
Laws; and if the Poles can get Smolensko, we too in our 
taxes shall get back to the ground of 1686, The world looks 
to France; she shall be the great nation for ever and for ever, 
if she will but proclaim the restoration of the Europe of 1772, 
and send each of the robbers a tri-coloured flag as a notice 
to quit. Have not they insulted her, have not they trampled 
on her, have not they ridden over her with Cossacks and all 
manner of wild beasts, for no eatthly reason but because she 
had driven back their Duke of Brunswick in 1792, and answered 
the invasion in each and every of their capitals ; and why and 
for what reason, should any honest man in France or else- 
where, not wish, hope, and ardently aspive after seeing her the 
instrument of the world’s retribution? Some will call this 
‘ sounding the tocsin of war.’ The tocsin of war is to have two 
tongues ; one of brass, when the despots and the barbarians 
are to be gathered together, and another of felt, when the 
civilized races are to take measures for their mutual support. 
The civilized people are to sit down and see themselves conquered 
in detail; while barbarity is to have a free-masonry of fellow- 
ship all over the earth, and constitute one agency with a single 
mn There never was so large a demand made on human folly 
at one swoop before; mankind may have been feeble enough, 
but there is no precedent for expecting such debility as this. 
But to the English individually, there is a reason closer than 
political,—a reason which comes home to every man’s basket 
and to his store, and which should engage his liveliest exertions, 
as it will the keenest opposition of ie domestic enemies. 
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Poland is God Almighty’s granary ; it is the place where ought 
to be grown the millions of quarters of corn, and thousands of 
millions of quartern loaves, which should be dropping into the 
mouths of the children who are starving for want of them, and 
which do not drop, because the landholders stand by witha 
six-pounder, to fire on the fathers of those children if they 
attempt to procure them by the exchange of their manufacturing 
industry. All Poland might be covered with English cottons, 
and all England fattened with Polish corn ; but one selfish and 
overbearing order jumps upon the cross-road, and swears with 
cocked pistols that not a bit shall take place of either. It was 
for this purpose that wars have been carried on since 1792, 
We have been buried with debt, as a preliminary to bein 
starved. That you—and you—and you—might die in holes an 
corners, and somebody else ride thereby on fat horses, has been 
the object, end, and conclusion, of the long turmoil of war and 
warlike energies. At last, however, we have come to a point. 
We have got a ministry which avows that all is not right, and 
something shall be mended. What it will do, is matter of 
much doubt. Among other symptoms, it has taken to its 
rayers. Not that respectable kind of prayer, in which an 
onest man calls upon God and Saint Frappe-fort, while he is 
taking all earthly means to compass his deliverance ; but that 
by which a man should put off the correction of his accounts 
from month’s end to month’s end, and set somebody to pray 
that in the mean time they might be going right. The pre- 
cedent is a most alarming one; past ministers never prayed, 
but when the people were to be led into some suffering ; and the 
ministry that promises reform has directed the process, without 
considering that there is no previous ground on which to attach a 
hope. How will the form run? Will it begin ‘ O Lord, who 
hast permitted the landholders—’ And will it goon, ‘ Pour into 
their hearts such a sense of the error of their ways ’"—*‘ that they 
may consider their latter end’—‘ or ever they are swallowed up 
quick’—*‘ and we thy servants and sheep of thy pasture’ in 
all godly quietness,—‘ for ever and ever, Amen. This is not 
the composition of a professional person ; but it is great odds if 
the professional men compose a better. The probability is that 
the ministry wish to direct the thoughts of all hearers into 
this channel, though they could not exactly dictate words to 
the ecclesiastical authorities. A member of the legislature has 
come forward contemporaneously, with a proposal for a General 
Fast; it would have been more germane to the matter if he 
had offered the people a day’s keep. What can a General 
Fast have to do with the removal of the Corn Laws; unless 
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the higher classes are going to make the experiment of how they 
like it? The landholders have proclaimed a general fast for the 
industrious orders these fifteen years ; and now they are going 
to give them a form for Grace after Meat. But the industrious 
orders have set their imaginations upon bread ; they think on 
the crust and on the crumb, and will not be deterred from 
taking it where it can honestly be had. If they have common 
sense they will write on their banners when they make a 
pageant, ‘ Free Poland and Free Bread.’ The writer of this 
remembers, when he thought there was some blunder in the 
connection constantly maintained between the cries for political 
reform and bread. But time has taught him better; he has 
found out and penetrated, that the spirit of political corruption 
is only another name for the love of a neighbour’s goods, and 
that as the goods of a poor man are his children’s bread, it is 
on this that the dishonesty of the rich always falls. The con- 
nection is as real and as intimate, as the connection between the 
angle and the versed sine. The plot of the monopolists in all 
yap is, that they shall live sumptuously upon the bread of 
the poor ; and they think to get over it, by giving back two- 
pence in the pound in flannel petticoats. This is the truth ; and 
because it is the truth, it ought to be said in all corners, sung 
in all highways, and painted at the bottom of all vessels to 
honour or to dishonour, where it may have a chance to catch 
the eye and impress the mind. Poland has its liberation to 
win, and so have we. We have both of us fallen among thieves ; 
and we cannot do better than carry on the contest in concert. 





Art. XVIII1.—Doctrina Copularum Lingue Latine: sive de vi atque 
usu elegantiori particularum, Ac, Atque, Et, Que, deque earum 
formulis, commentarius. Conscripsit Henricus E, Allen, A.B.— 
12mo. Cadell. 


QHOULD a Knight, accoutred in all the habiliments of ancient 

chivalry, start up before our eyes, we could scarcely be more 
surprised, than we have been by the inspection of this truly 
classical work. It seems almost incredible, that it is the pro- 
duction of the present day, and of a very young author, who has 
but just taken his first degree at the University. 

Mr. Allen has indeed imbibed the spirit of the first. classical 
scholars of the olden time ; and combines much critical acu- 
men, and indefatigable industry, with an ardent attachment to 
the writers of ancient Greece and Rome. He is evidently 
one of those, whom he himself describes in his preface as studio 
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atque impetu quodam animi ad literas humaniores raptos.. His 
work, though small, and professedly discussing the force and 
elegant usage of only four Latin copulatives, embraces a large 
body of critical remark : and the copiousness of his examples, 
well arranged and judiciously selected, is eminently adapted to 
lead the student to an intimate acquaintance with the language, 
and to a facility of composing in a style of Ciceronian latinity. 

If the present volume be compared with that of Tursellinus de 
particulis Latine orationis, in any of the topics which they treat 
in common, the vast superiority of our ie will be manifest. 
We open the book nearly at random ; and extract the following 
section as a specimen.—p. 140. 


—— Que, et ——, pro que geminato. 

——Que, et ——, pro que vel et geminato, Grecorum 
formulam exprimit illam elegantem, ——re, xai : estque optimis 
historicis usitatissimum, apoétis quoque saepe adhibitum, ab orator- 
ibus non item. Illud autem monuerim, hanc formulam tum esse 
elegantissimam, clim inter binas copulas nihil sit interjectum. 
“* Obportunitas suaeque, et liberorum, aetatis.”’ Sa/l. Jug. 6. ‘* Adher- 
bali suadent, uti seque, et oppidum, Jugurthae tradat.”” Ib. 26. “ In- 
terim Romae gaudium ingens ortum, cognitis Metelli rebus ;—ut 
seque, et exercitum, more majorum gereret, ; etc.” Ib. 55. “ Id ibique, 
et in omni Africa,”"—Ib. 89. ‘‘ Aqua modo seque, et jumenta, 
onerare.” Jb. 91. “ Marius...illosque, et Sullam, venire jubet.”” Jb. 
104. ‘* Illique, et inde ad nostram memoriam Romani, sic habuére :”— 
Ib. 114. ‘* Sed diique, et homines, prohibuére redemtos vivere Roma- 
nos.” Liv. V. 49. ‘*Equidem Pol in eam partem accipioque, et 
volo.” Terent. Eun. V. 2.37. Adde Liv. IX, 6; X, 30; XXII, 44; 
XXIV, 39; 47; XXV, 14; 16; 37; XXVI, 48; XXVII, 21; 
XXVIII, 17; 44; XXIX, 22; 25. Tacit. Ann. I, 71; Il, 6; 
XII, 51; 60. Propert. 11, 16,11-12. Virg. Aen. VIII, 361 ; 731. Plaut. 
Capt. II, 2, 63.Terent. Adel. I, 1, 39 : et Phorm. V, 8, 62. Omnino 
frigidids autem a Livio adhibita est haec formula, ut saepe alibi, sic 
in illo, XXV. 37 :—*‘ Inde in castra avidos adhuc caedisque, et san- 
guinis, reduxit.” Nimirdm, conjunctio rerum tam facile coales- 
centium, quam caedes ac sanguis, talem emphasin pardm commode 
fert: et quidem, ex hisce nominibus si unum modo esset adhibitum, 
haud scio, an nihil esset futurum, cur alterum lector magnoperé 
desideraret. Pluraexempla, qui volet, inter loca reperiet supra citata. 
In illo Virgilit quoque, Aen. V. 467, ad sensum quod attinet, 
supervacuum est que :—‘‘ Dixitque, et proelia voce diremit.’”— Huc 
referatur. que, et , et . “ Nulla in praesens formidine, dum 
Augustus aetate validus seque, et domum, et pacem, sustentavit.” 
Tacit. Ann. 1.4. ‘Ad ea Caesar veniam ipsique, et conjugi, et fra- 
tribus, tribuit.” Ib. XII. 37. Adde Sall. Jug.'76: et Terent. Hecyr. 
III. 5. 38. 


Of this construction gue—et, for et—et, Tursellinus does adduce 
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a few instances, but pronounces this judgment—non licet 
imitari : how rashly and unwarrantably, is evinced by the mass 
of authorities brought forward by Mr. Allen from the purest Latin 
writers. But we must restrain the classical feelings, which 
this piece has revived in us. A secret monitor suggests —“ quis 
leget hac? vel duo, vel nemo.” 

We heartily wish our young author all the success and 
encouragement which he merits; but he must be prepared to 
find his classical productions and himself treated with utter 
indifference and neglect. Our great Schools and Universities 
have so long and sadly failed to execute their literary trusts, that 
the revival of classical learning in this country seems beyond 
hope. The extinction of it will re-act wofully upon those, 
whose unfaithfulness has caused it to pass into general disesteem. 
Yet meliora speremus. Who knows whether better days may 
not be approaching in the literary world, as well as in the 
political. Could we see a few more scholars of Mr. Allen’s zeal 
and acquirements, we should not despair of the republic of 
classical letters. 
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Hubbard’s Discourses. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Taylor’s Prayers. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Sherlock's Works. 5 vols. small 8vo. 37s. 6d. cloth. 

The Protestant Instructor, by the Rev. E. Harrison. 8yo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Albert or the Lord’s Prayer Exemplified. 18mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 
Harmony of the Four Gospels. 7s. fine paper 10s. 

Biunt’s Lectures on Jacob. 4s. 6d. 

Ditto ditto on Peter. 4s. 6d. 

May’s Lectures to the Young. 3s. 

Clarke’s Sacred Literature. Vol. 1, 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Piety without Asceticism, by Bishop Limerick. S8vo. 12s. bds. 

Lee on Prophecy. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Watson’s Family Prayers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Gurney’s Biblical Notes. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Norris’s Sermons. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 18mo. 3s. 

Bickersteth on Prayer. 12mo. 5s. 

Dixon’s Church Catechism Illustrated. 18mo. 3s. 

Doddrige’s Family Expositor, by G. Redford, M. A. 2 vols. 10s. 
Practical Remarks on the Book of Exodus. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Russell’s Sermons on Festivals. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

The Sacred Offering, 1831. 32mo. 4s. 6d. 

Bishop Mant’s Clergyman’s Obligations considered. 18mo. 7s. 
Smith’s Manual for the Rudiments of Theology. 12mo. 9s. bds. 
Whately on Romish Errors. 8yo. 10s. bds. 

First Preaching of the Gospel. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Johnston’s Prayers. 32mo. Is. bds. Is. 6d. black sheep. 2s. 6d. silk. 
The Pulpit. Vol. 15, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Collinson on the Preparation for the Gospel. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Isaiah translated from Vanderhooght, by the Rev. John Jones, M.A.12mo. 5s. bds. 
View of the Four Gospels. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Masillon’s Select Sermons from the French, by R. Morris. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Jones’s (of Nayland) Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum, alistof Patronsof Church Dignities, &c. royal 8vo. 18s. bds. 
The Bishop of London’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Challenge of a Deist accepted by John Thomas. 8vo. 10s. bds. 


POLITICS. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vols. 24, 25, royal 8vo. 30s. bds. each. 
Stephen on West India Slavery. Vol.2, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Britton’s English Cities, medium 4to. 7/. 4s. Od. bds. imperial 4to. 122. bds. 
Storer’s Delineations of Gloucestershire. 8vyo.3/. India proofs, 4to. 5/. 10s. 


“ VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Kotzebue’s New Voyage round the World. 2 vols. royal 12mo. 2Is. bds. 
Trant’s Journey through Greece in 1830. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Dawson’s Present State of Australia. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Emerson’s History of Modern Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. bds. 

Picken’s Travels of Eminent Missionaries. Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 











